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PREFACE 


Two widely different arts at present bear tbe name Arghi- 
TEOTURE. The more common of them may be defined as the 
art of tiothing or masking buildings, of whatever class, with 
scenic representations of the features of a supcrioir' class, 
erected in some past age. T\\q merit of these works is of 
course to bo estimated by the fidelity with which they adhere 
to the peculiar marks of the period chosen, and avoid those 
belonging ti> any other period or country. This art has now 
arrived at great perfection, in coneequcnce of the many fine 
archaeological works in which specimens of the building styles 
of various ages and nations are delii^ated. Indeed, few 
things can be easier than this is now rendered by such en- 
gravings ; in the absence of which, of course, verbal dij^ections 
on this art would be useless, and whoso presence renders 
them needless. With this art, therefore, the present little 
,work has no concern. 

1 There is another art, however, of the same name, more 
^ncient, yet less known and prf^tised at present, because 
ore difiScult and troublesome. This is the art of Building 
’ .-well *a8 regards every purpose intended in building, 
only the actual fitness of a building or its parts to 
prinCi\ purposes, but. also the fitness of their appearance 
•^r with j generally pleasing character of this 



appearance, and the correct or tasteful choice and disposition 
•)f such decorations (if any) as may aid in this object. 

All that relates to the appearance of buildings and their 
parts has been termed architectural design, or sometimet 
“Architecture Proper,** as not being reducible to the prin- 
ciples of aiiy other art ; and it is perhaps the only branch of 
architecture in which, as a wliole, those not professing the art 
can be expected to take an interest. The jn-eseiit treatise is 
intended to confine itself to this, as far as it can be separated 
from the other branches, which, however (especially as regards 
the branch of construction), is not always possible. 

The existence of professors of this art implies in itself that 
they profess to have attained, by special study, the ability to 
do rightl}’’ that w’hich others, without that preparation, do 
WTongly. That is, it implies the existence of such things as 
n'gJu and wrong taste in architecture, or, in other w'ords, the 
dependence of this art on fixed rniKcirLEs, — otherwise the 
profession wouH be useless. 

“ There is,** says a proverb, “ no disputing about taslcs,'" 

e. affections of tlie palate or other senses. It is far other- 
wise with ?Wc — another word for sound and cultivated 
sense, judgment, and perception of fitness. This is a most 
legitimate, instructive, and fertile subject for useful discussion 
and conclusive argumentation. Slost of the differences that 
appear between persons of acknowledged good taste will be 
found on examination to arise from their different accep- 
tations of the same words, and to vanish wdien these w’ords 
are defined and then carefully'^ limited to one meaning. Thus 
a late w'riter on architecture lays this down as “ a principle of 
simple common sense. Wherever you can rest, there decorate ^ 
Where rest is forbidden, so is beauty.” Now, toUing t.^ 
words in their accustomed meaning, the latter part 
Btatemeut is T^ry disputable, since common seiis'^^ ^ 
observation of nature fail in discovering *th at 
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hidden anywhere, or in anjf circumstances; but when we learn 
Uiat this word, as used by^the author, is synonymous with 
ornament or decoration, our objection vanishes. 

The principles of Taste in Architecture, as in every otlicr 
fine art, can never be dll elicited : if they could, the art would 
cease to be a fine art : it would no longer afibrd a field for 
genius, which consists in the discovery and practice of prin- 
ciples previously unknown. These are the secrets of great 
artists, kept secret, not from any selfish motive, but because 
artists, seldom much skilled in the use of verbal language, 
can rarely translate into that language even the principles 
with whicli they arc most imbued. Nay, the most important 
of these are orten of so refined and delicate a nature as hardly 
to admit of statement in words. “ Yet,” says Sir Joshua 
R( uolds, it does not follow but that the. mind may bo put 
into fauch a train as to perceive, by a kind of .:t:ientific »ense, 
that propriety which words, particularly words of unpractised 
writers, such as we arc, can but very feebly suggest.” 

Every principle in Art (unlike one in science) has to be 
disco^ ^ 1 d twice; first, by the artist of genius who introduces 
it into the practice of his art, but would gcr^rally be quite 
unable to state or explain it in words ; and secondly, by the 
critic who translates it into verbal language, and thereby 
makes it part of the ilwonj of the art. ]\Iany centuries may 
elapse between these two discoveries of the same principle : 
when, at length, it is absorbed into the theory of the art, it 
becomes common properiy, and the practice of it ceases to be 
a mark of genius, for genius consists in practice outstripping 
tlijory. The nd\ ance of theory, however, docs not narrow 
the field of genius, but urges it on into a higher sphere. As 
its secrets are, one by one, WTCstcd from it, so it must wrest 
others from nature. 

The present little volume docs not pretend to state all the 
principles now known in tlic theorv of architecture, nor 
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periiaps even the most impoi-tant of them. It rathci aims to 
dwell on those which arc most neglected in the present 
(notoriously defective) practice of this art. 

The reader is supposed to have accpiircd a general notion 
of the history of this art, of the peculiarities of its vaj ious 
styles, and of the nomenclature of the features of its great 
systems. 

Our j)lan is quickly told. The first chapter is devoted to 
the question, What is architecture, and what arc the objects 
at which it aims ?’* Tii the three following, we endeavour to 
deduce from the works of nature, and from the consideration 
of these objects themselves, some rules and principles which 
might be expected to conduce to their attainment; and to 
show that these principles have actually presided in the most 
successful productions of the art. In the last two chapters 
we examine tlie two areliitectural systems, by general consent 
called pure or complete styles, with a view to show that their 
purity consisted in tlie observance of these principles, and to 
elicit some other i)rinci])les jieculiar and essential to each 
system. Wo conclude with a few remarks on the vexed 
question of the present state and prospects of the art. 


E. In G. 
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PRINCIPLES 


OF 

DESIGN IN AUCIIITECTURE. 


CHAPTER I. 

DKFINTTION OV AUCIIITKCTURK — ITS NECESSITY, USES, 
AND REQUIREMENTS. 

( “Well building; lialh tlirco conditions: Commodity, Firmncs?, and De- 
light.” — Sill lIl.NKY WCTTOX. j 

ArtJiUTEOTUHE is the art of well buildii^t^; in other words, of 
giviiif;’ to ii hnildini>’ all the ])erft?c(ion of which it is capalde, 
''riws differs in no res])cct frotn unotln^r definition lat(‘ly 
put forth, “ the art of the beautiful iu building for those 
wlio have nndertalveii to inv(*.stigate the abstract nature of 
beauty, appear not to liave arrived at any inure definite con- 
clusion than that it consists in in jec tion of any kind ; so 
that, whether wo speak of the beauties of a building, or its 
perfections, wo iiiouii tin* saiiio thing. The term beauty, 
however, is often restrict od, iu nrcbitoetuvo,to those merits of 
a building wliich are not necessary to its use, or it.s meebanieal 
perfection ; ^nd benec the classifieatiou of the aims of archi- 
tecture under throe lioatls — Kitness, Stability, ainl Ik’niity. ^ 
iVothiiig can be called architecture which iloes not aim 
professedly at all these tlirco objects. I'lieir respective 
claims to attention may be variously proportioned iu different 
kinds of arctiitcctnve, such as the ecclesiastical, civic, domestic, 
and moiramcntal kinds ; but il Miero bo any structure which 
])rofc.ssc8 to •embody only two of these rccpni’emcnls (no 
matter which two), tiint is mu .wchitocture at all, 

R 
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DISTINCTION BETWEEN BUILDING 


The distinction between architecture and building is a 
distinction of very recent ori^n ; for it is an idea quite 
peculiar to tlie present ago, and nearly confined to the 
English nation, that building may be unarchitectural. Neve' , 
till very lately, was the notion entertained of erecting buildings 
professedly with no design beyond convenience and stability. 
I say 2)rof(&mlhft because a very slight examination will, 
in most cases, detect the conqdete hollowness of this pro- 
fession, and will beget a doubt whether, in any case, the 
pursuit of these two ends alone, to the exclusion of every 
other, is really possible in the nature of man. Without pn?- 
tending, however, to decide whether this is ])ossil)le or not, 
we may observe that the more proposal of it necessarily 
removes the design in which it is pvoj^osed entirely out of 
the province of architecture ; and thus it happens that we 
have at present in England (what was never thought of 
before or elsewhere) a large amount of building whieli is 
not architecture, or at least pretends not to be so. As numy 
profess then to build lottliont aiu/ atlempt at archifaiiur/' 
there has lienee arisen a habit of restricting the term Arehi- 
tccturc to that which they do nut attempt, — viz., to those 
objects of well biiilding whieh arc not included in or essential 
to use and stability. Now, this is a most peniieious habit, 
calculated to lower while it affects to raise, the sj)here of tlio 
art; tending, in fact, to reduce ir, as we shall ])resently show, 
to flccorafiinij and its professors to mere decorators. The ai t 
whieh engrossed great part of the attention of a Phidias, a 
Michael Angelo, and a Wren, and the whole mind of a 
Palladio, is sometliiiig iiioi’c than decoration. 

Adhering to the last-mentioned acceptation of the word, 
not, indeed, as conriiicd to decoration (whieh is a gross per- 
version of it), but as extending to whatever perfections a 
building may possess besides convenience and stability ; and 
denoting this, after the examine of a late writer on the sub- 
ject,* as “ architecture jiropcr,” — we arc here met hy a 
diflftculty on the threshold, and one which l^w architects 
seem inclined to look in the Jace. A question arises quite 
naturally, yet a qne.-^liim which v/e all seem inclined to evade; 
* iiiiskiii, “The .^cveii Lamps of AraJiitectiiic.” 



AND ARCHITECTURE. 


viz., yThjj are not convenience and stahiliti/ enough to constitute 
a fine building ? — in other words, Whence the iiecessit}" for 
architecture proper ? 

Observe, it will he no answer to say, that it is man’s 
nature not to be satisfied with the supply of necessities, hut 
to seek for luxury, and to admire the beautiful. This will 
not do, because it is generally admitted tliat in all othei 
arts, at least all other useful arts, and in all objects of 
use, wliether natural or artificial (buildings alone excepted), 
the appearance of design, the correct adaptation of means to 
an end, seems in itself to constitute beauty, and even a beauty 
of the highest kind ; so that those wlio have undertaken to 
investigate the laws of taste in general, as ap])licahlG to ah 
the arts, have commonly ended by referring them all to this 
principle ; in fact, denying that beauty can ultimately be dis- 
tinguished from utility.^ (^rinis they say, that a piece of 
furniture, or an utensil, appears wcll-furnicd, or w^ll-propor- 
tioned, whenever its form or proportions are such as fit it 
best for the end it is to serve ; and that whenever, by deviating 
from this form or these proportions, it becomes loss fit for 
its }mrpos(*, so will it nj)j)ear less beautiful. Not so, however, 
with*buihiings ; they may be perfectly fitted to thoi»' ]nirpose, 
and yet not only devoid of beauty, but positively hideous and 
disgusting to the eye. Indeed, then arc alicatfs so, \vhon 
really tlosigned with no view beyond utility and strength. 
If mere building, or engineering works, not affecting archi- 
tecture, ever appear ])leasing or even inoffensive, it is because 
they were iutondod and designed to plense^and therefore are 
really arcbiteetural, and their designers really areliitccts, 
though they might persuade others, and even themselves, 
that they were all the while throwing areliitceturo to the 
dogs. 

But every structure that is really planned on these utili- 
tarian principles, every one that is really nnarchitcctnral, is 
ugly, — not merely indifferent, but ]>ositively ofiionsive. The 
assertion may sound strange to the reader, but the tact i.s 
familiar, at Jeast to every Englishman. To the majority of 
the world, indeed, — to savages, to Turks, to the inhabitants 
of most Italian, Fro«ch, or ev<ui Dutch cities, — the position 
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UGLINESS OP UNARCmTEi 


'URAL BUILDING. 


here set forth miglit be not oily (Strange, hut incredible. I 
should shrink from the attempt iJ prove it, so difficult would 
it be to find examples enough for its su])port. In England, 
however, there is no such diflficulty. The Londoner, in 
whatever cjuartcr residing, from Bermondsey to Belgravia, 
has only to look out of his hark windows to have ample 
evidence on this point. Ilia view will he hounded hy tall 
thin walls, or rather screens, ajijiarcntly only half a brick 
thick, and showing no appearamai or intention of being con- 
nected with roofed buildings. They arc spotted over, neither 
regularly nor irregularly, with srpiare glazetl holes, seemingly 
broken through after they were buih, and are edged at the 
to]) with a narrow line of stone, above whieh the tops of 
cei’tain roofs oeca<ionally, though randy, betray their presence: 
while, below it, at every interval of about twenty h'et, ai>pears 
a gaping wound, ready to discharge something (it h not 
apparent what) into a funnel and long ])ipe, the elnmsy at- 
tachment of which to the wall renders it evident that the 
use of these additions was unknown by those who erected it. 
p]qually unforeseen were the improvements wliicdi rise from 
behind this screen, and break the sky-line with a hundred 
grotesque bodies of rod clay and blackened metal, in varied 
forms of ugliness, and nodding to each other in a way that 
makes their equilibrium seem as precarious and nnaceonnt- 
able as that of the tall brick serecu itself. Long use may 
liavo familiarised the s]>cctator to these liidcou.'^ ma.s.ses of 
building, or rather may liave enabled bim to shut bis mind’s 
eye against them, so as to receive their optical image 
without being properly said to sec them ; but ask the foreigner, 
the chihl, or tlic rustic, — ask any one who is iiccnstomcd 
either to no huiltliiig, or to a different mode of building (no 
matter how that mode may be), his opinion of these 

London house-backs — and you will learn what they really are. 

Now, it will not do to say habit renders forms pleasing ; 
and those which are new to us arc always in some measure 
displeasing. Who was habituated to the peculihrities intro- 
duced by Palladio (into the plainest buildings), whieh were 
no sooner seen than acknowledged to be graces, and were 
imitated, and still continue to be so. with more or less success. 
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PROBABLE OF THIS DEFECT. 

all ovoi* rtaly and tlio grater part of Europe? Who way 
habituated to the peeuliariRes of tlie ancient Greek building 
forms, when their exhibition f^r the first time, in the engrav- 
ings of Stuart and IJevett, injitantly dazzled the whole of the 
civilised world into I)]ind adoration? Who is habituated to 
the finest things in any art ? 

But it is needless to spend imu’c time in proving that 
])urely utilitarian buildings are always ugly : —Causa res 
est vnfissima. 

. Xow, a fault eaunot be eorreeted or avoided with certainty 
till we have iiuiuired into its cause. Whence, then, arises 
tin's inherntt injlitnss of baildhaj^ wliicli it is the lir^t object of 
“ arehiteetnre proj)er” to eoiTeet? As tliero seems nothing 
■inalogous to it in other useful arts, it must arise from the 
perce])tion of some evil peculiar to the imture of b\iilding, 
as d’stinguislicd from agriculture, gardening, furniture, ] lot- 
tery, »^e. After searching through many autliors, in the 
hu[)(3 of finding some account of tills fiindamenlal fact in 
areliiteetuie, on wliieh iiuhaal its v«‘ry existence as an art 
S' ems to depend, the only hint 1 have been able to find is 
contained in two words of a writer not remarkable for 
pm^spi* !i;ty, who speaks of the seltibh and even miol aspect 
wliicli belongs to our great meeluinieal works (he writes 
iu America). 1 cannot hel]) suspecting that these words 
touch (lie root of (lie evil. Have we not here a clue to the 
Kolution of the riddle? And is not an unareliiteetural 
building ugly simply because, it looks selfish ? It W'ill be 
observed that the productions of other arts have not this 
inlierent defect : they are goods to their ow ners w ithout being 
evils to any one. But a great building is, in certain rej^pccts, 
a necessary evil ; it shuts out from us air and light, and the 
view^ of beauteous nature; it encumbers a portion of the 
earth’s surface, and encloses a jiortion of the free atmosjihere. 
Il has no vajht to do so, without making or attcm])(ing what 
compensation it may for those injuries. Therefore the 
building; wl?ieh makes no such attempt, offends all eyes ; — I 
should rather ha\o said all minds, for no one who considers 
the subject imuli will believe that beauty iu form (apart from 
* li W. Emcr&uu’s • a Ait." 
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ITS SELFISH EXPRESSION 


colour) is a matter of sensation at all ; for as long as the mind 
is not directed to an object — as long as the object is merely 
seen and not looked at — it matters not one tittle whether it be 
beautiful or ugly, so that it be not physically injurious to the 
organ of sense, as by a too vivid colour, or a too numerous 
set of parallel equidistant lines.* The mere sense of sight, 
like other senses, can onl}' be pained by things which tend to 
injure it, — as the ear by too loud or long-repeated vibrations ; 
the smell and taste by poisons, or by any thing in injurious 
excess; and the touch by whatever tends to injure the skin. 
When, therefore, we speak of offending the eye by tasteless 
design, we mean the iiiimrs eye : 

“It is the iiiiiid that sees; ilio outward uyes 
Pnsoiit the ohjfot, hut the mind doserii’s.” 

Seeing^ in this acce]datiou of the word, is synonymous with 
fooling, and means a train of reasoning which the mind, by 
frequent r(?polltlon, has acquired the habit of perfoniiing so 
raj)idly, or rather wilh so much abbreviation and omission of 
intermediate steps, tliat it (‘aniiot exon follow^ itself, or trace 
its own patli, but arrives at the conclusion that tlio object is 
pleasing or displeasing, not oidy witliout being able to say 
why, but often witliout being unable to disei^ver why, except 
by an amount of investigation and analysis xxliicli very few 
have the patience to make. 

It is thus that an uiiarchiteetural building is .s(en and 
t«) bo iiiqiloasing, without tlic ordinary ma.ss of tpeclat'oa 
heing able to state the steps of the argument which has led 
tin. Ill to this coiieliision, — not even the of these ble|'>, 
viz., the qiadifj/ which by being di.^phiyed m’ cxjuvs.sed in the 
building, displeases them. Now, 1 believe that this quality 
is selfishness, and am quite [irejiarcd to he laughed at, and 
told that this is wandering from the snhject, — tJiat this is a 
mental quality, and has notliing whatever to do with bricks 
or stones, or architectonic forms. On the contrary, I main- 
tain that the expression of this or other mental qualities has 
everything to do with beauty in building. If it J[>o the mind 
that secs, — the mind that is pleased with a line building, or 
displeased with the reverse, — bow can it be T^eased or 
* lii'jwbtcrs “ Optics,” page 298. 
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displeased with any qualities but mental ones? TIow can 
black or white, or curved or straight, attect the mind? How 
can tangible objects alVect it except by retaining the impress 
of niiiid, and expressing mental qualities? It is not the 
building we admire or condemn, but the mind that appears 
in it, — not the design, but the spirit that presided over it, and 
stamped its own cliaracter thereon, in unmistakable and 
unalterable marks. 

A building devoid of architecture dis})leases all who see it, 
— all wln)se share of heavcirs light is intercepted,- -whose 
view of the lair earth is bounded by it ; because they sec and 
ted that if benefits its owner at their exjxuisc ; — they have 
not l)0cn tliougljt ol' in tlic design ; it is nil lor self, williout 
aj)pearing to care whether they are incommoded or not, or to 
know that tlnn’o are eyes without as well as within. It is 
this OiMule, selfish /’udeatis which requires to be softened down 
by a ptilifi iicss either natural or aeepdred ; and this politeness 
we teini Arehiteeturo. It is only one ])ortiou indeed of the 
aim nf ai’i'liiteeturo prtqicr," but it is the most indispensable 
j)'rtinn, without which all attem])ts at the higher aims of 
beauty, sublimity, or ddinite expression will bo totally useless. 
Th(# hi. d- ling that aims at being any thing more than luseful 
and strong, must first he polite. This is the lower t (piality in 
architecture as distinguislied from building. 

Some seem to allow the term Arcbitectiiro only to najnired 
p diteness in building, but [ am convinced that it ought to be 
aj'plied quite as much, if not more, to that which is nalvjal ; 
imleed, they ^o merge in one anotlier that it would be 
iiiq)ossiblc to draw the line between them. It must be 
observed that the striicl .res of savage nations always exhibit 
this natural politeness. Let them bo ever so rude in con- 
sju(*ti<m or in decoration, or in liotli, they are never rude in 
ox})rcssion ; never do they seem made for self alone, like the 
oyster, shut up in Uio narrowness of its shell, })ushing forth 
excrescences w'horevor its internal purposes suggest, without 
a]>pearin^ t»> know that there is a world outsiilo. On the 
contrary, the rudest of those huts present on their exterior 
some evidence cf unnecossary design, some regularity or 
symmetry not required by their internal purposes; and this 
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NATURAL ARCHITECTURE, 


stamps them as Architecture. It allows an aim beyond 
convenience and stability ; it Ahows the spectator that he, 
even he, has been cared for as well as the owner, and the 
structure belongs not altogether to a man, but in some sort 
also to humanity; — as in the models from which lliese 
children of nature learnt their art, there is nothing made for 
itself; and from the world-sustaining sun down to tlie little 
busy world-enlarging coralline, nothing a])pL'ars to belong to 
itsell’, with the sole exception of the oyster above-mentioned, 
— a marvellous anomaly, which may jiossibly be retpiircd to 
complete nature’s groat system of symbol-teaching, lior uni- 
versal langnagt?, u liicli, without this, would have no word for 
seliishncss. 

The name xVrchitocture, therefore, though it ajiplics not to 
mme building, must apply to tliese huts and wigwams, as 
well as to (liose buildings wliich conform to all the rules of a 
systematised eti(iuett(*, invaluable to tliosc who can use it 
aright, hut utterly iuca]):ihle of standing in the stead of an 
lionest intention and desire to what you would a]>pear — 
unsellish. Jf this desire he wanting, it is waste of time to 
attempt eloganc(‘, waste of money to add decoration ; all the 
graces of Ihillailio, and all the ornaments of Darry, will rivail 
mdhing : tlie mask will never coiiiphdc'ly cover you ; your 
real self will pecji out somewhere, and sjioil all. 

It is a great mistake, though a common one oven in archi- 
tectural books, to suppose an edifice cannot be andiitociiiral 
unless it have decorative or unnecessary features.^ The lirst 
purpose of this art — viz., politeness in building — may be 
attained perfectly without any unnecessary fraiiira^y but not 
without nil necessary dcsifjn. 

It was (joethe, [ believe, who called (jlothic urchitectnre 

a petritied religion.” I cannot but regard the pcrfeclioii 
of dimiostic architecture as an embodied courtesy. 

And will any one dare t(» say that this courtesy is useless? 
Will any one dare affirm, for instance, that when the fearful 
cry of “ (jiiU'nT. an chiUcatif putx a la. rhanmih’e/^ arose from 
misguided millions, there was no difference (other tilings 
being equal) observed between tlic mild, pleasant-fronted 
“ The SeV' U Lamps u£ Architectuie ” page 2, 
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chateau, — which though embattled did not frown, but by its 
bonigii expression seemed tlie protector of the surrouiuling 
cottages, and by its symmetry and regular features resembled 
an organism of nature, not its own, but belonging to the 
BUiTouiuling scene, — and the rude heap of excrescences which, 
oyster-like, eoncenlratcd all in self,” bore no apparent re- 
lation to any thing without, but instantly turned its back on 
the beln^lder (every side being in fact a back), and said as 
])lainly as forms could st)eak, “ Stand off, noU me tangeve ; 1 
care not a straw for you ; 1 have nothing in common with 
sucli a vulgar herd 1 doubt not that, had many buildings 
of this last description then existed in hh-ance (unfortunately 
llicro w(U‘o few, or none), they would have done good service 
by I»earing the brunt of tlie storm, and saving some of tlicil 
more courteous neighbours. 

Is irchitocluro thcii, it will bo asked, a concession to com- 
munism, and a pampering of the worst feelings of a mob? 
i>y no means : if it be sn, then is common politeness the same ; 
f(U* its o])j<H‘t is to avoid tlie irritation ul‘ tliese same feelings, 

\^ hich, 1)0 it remembered, bad as they may be, are yet human 
and iinivcrsaL I t is not courtesy that pam]>ei*s them, but its 
absence that excites and exasperates them. i\)lileness is alto- 
geiher a negative art, and consists not in aiming at a positive 
good, blit in avoiding a ])i>aitive evil— the stirring up of these 
feeliu;;s ; liiit as long as they exist, that is, as long as man is 
r-iau, they will be excited at the idea of a great property beiie- 
lilling none but its owner. Now, a great uiiarcliitectural 
building is tlie very typo and embodiment of this idea, the 
most tangible representation of it that wc can have. 

L’erhaps tiiese remarks may place the (piestion of architec- 
ture or no arcliitecture in a light which never struck the 
reader hefore. It is my object so to <lo, not only witli this but 
with other moie concrete questions relating to what is called 
taste, and to show that they are much more important than is. 
commonly supposed. IMcauwhile, 1 would here veiituvo to 
tlirow Gift ^u idea bearing on this subject in general, which, 
though not capable of ]>roof, appears to me as much worthy 
of consideration as any argument that is drawn from analogy 
alone. If it be tru^ of the body and iu senses (which I believe 
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no physiologist denies), that they are pained or offended only 
by what tends to injure them,.i.may not the continued and 
repeated analogies observed between the material and imma- 
terial worlds lead us to suspect a similar law regarding the 
mind? The inference seems as fair as any that depends 
only on analogy. If this be so, then, and if, as all admit, it 
is the mind, and the mind alone, that secs, tastes, feels, likes 
and dislikes objects of art or taste, are not these self-preser- 
vative antipathies of the mind to be respected, as well as 
those of the body ? Does not this become a matter not of 
refinement and luxury, but of interest and duty ? Are not 
ugly objects to be withdrawn as injlieting mental injuries, just 
the same as a nuisance, a noise, or a stench, which is known 
to be injurious to the body, because unpleasant ? We may 
laugh at the idea of the mental injury accruing from one 
glance at an object of bad taste ; so we may at the bodily 
injury from a passing whiff of smoke ; yet wq acknowhilgo a 
difference between the health and longevity of those who live 
in smoke and those who live out of it. Habit counteracts and 
renders us insensible to the unpleasantness, hut not (he injury. 
Who then shall dare to guess the dilTcrence in mental health 
between a people living surrounded and immersed in objects 
of bad taste, or in objects of good taste, — between a people 
whose works are all utilitarian, and one whose works are all 
artistic. These extreme cases, remember, arc not imaginary. 
History has afforded cxamjdes of both. 

It will be said, this iliffcrcnce with regard to works of 
useful art was not the cause, but the effect, of general refine- 
ment and mental health. I admit that it was both. It was 
the efiect of refinement in the few, — the cause of it in the 
many. It was (before the invention of printing), and im haps 
is still, the natural vehicle of this refinement of mind, the 
only means by which it could be cultivated, accumulated, or 
diffused ; but of this more hereafter. 

The first step towards refinement, whether in language, 
manners, or any useful art, such as building, consists in mere 
politeness, or the avoidance of the expression of selfishness. 
This first step nearly all nations make ; but in thc*attcnipt to 
advance further, to make a second step in the same direction, 
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nearly all wander out of the true path. Thus in the attempt 
to refine or exalt simple courtesy in language, it in most cases 
either passes into flattery and downright falsehood (as in 
Spain), or into a rigid observance of forms whose original 
intention is forgotten (as in Eastern countries). How few 
are the cases (not only national, but individual) in which, 
without falling into either of these errors, the art of merely 
avoiding rudeness is refined into a delicate perception and 
rejection of whatever may tend in any way to wound the 
hearer, and an exact appreciation and use of whatever may 
idcasc, not by flattering the bad feelings, but by satisfying 
the good. It is the same with courtesy in building : 
when the attempt is made to advance it from a negative art 
of avoiding what is offensive into a positive art of pleasing, 
most schools of architecture have strayed either into the error 
of mistaking ornament for heauti/, or into that of retaining 
blindly the forms which habit had rendered pleasing, till they 
are reduced at length to a system of stereotyped copies, or of 
rules without reasons, t. c. whose reasons have been forgotten. 

The refinement of courtesy in building into beauty in 
hallding (vould be effected only by a most deep and subtle 
iiiveitigation of the laws of the human mind, and the sources 
of its disgust and of its pleasure, in material objects ; and then 
a most studious collation and accumulation of wdiatevcr may 
])leasc it in the forms and proportions of building. It was by 
this means that tlie several styles of architecture which we 
admire and blindly copy were uriginatcil and brought to 
that perfection which we in vain attempt to rival. There is 
no other means of effecting beauty in building— no royal 
road to it. Adherence t empirical rules will not do it ; still 
less will ornament effect it. The latter, however, is so com- 
ni'Ui a mistake at present, that it is necessary here to point 
the reader’s attention to it more particularly ; ior though it 
may seem quite superfluous to most persons to tell them that 
beauty and ornament arc not the same thing, if they study 
the great •buildings of the age, or simply refer to the last 
published work on the subject/ they wil' see that this dis- 
• 

* “ The Seven Lampd of Ai chi tec Lure,” chap, iv., throughout which these 
two terms seem to be used mterchaugeably. 
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tinction is by no means generally acknowledged by architects, 
either in practice or in theory. « 

First, then, with regard to the negative beauty of mere 
courtesy, I think any one who reflects will admit that orna- 
ment can never conduce or add to this merit, though it ftiay 
be, and often is, so applied as to oppose it. Decoration can 
never give or increase the expression of unselfishness ; while 
it may often give that of oslentalion, a particular form of 
selfishness. A rude speech, t.e, one which shows no con- 
sideration for the person addressed, cannot bo rendered polite 
by any degree of rlictorical ornament. Flowery language 
cannot in any degree diminish the rudeness, but mai/ render 
it more offensive by adding ostentation to it. This is also 
possible in building, as the reader may easily see exemplified 
by multitudes of the ornate villas that spring up along subur- 
ban roads. Every one feels that, with all their ornamental 
frippery, their aspect is as uncourtcous, as intensely selfish in 
expression, as that of the “ hole-in-the-wall” house-backs, or 
any other i)icces of professedly un architectural building. 
This is because every sjjcctator secs that there has not been 
a thought bestowed on him. The whole has been designed 
from within, like the oyster’s shell, without the slightest 
reference to those without ; and then they have been sought 
to be appeased by sticking on ornaments wherever there was 
a place for them. But this will not do ; no one js so easily 
deceived as this. You cannot hide by ornament the want 
of art,” still less the want of thought and study. The orna- 
ments show indeed a sacrifice, for the spectator, of a little 
money, but no sacrifice of time and study in the design. 
Now, a right-feeling spectator docs not look for the first, but 
for the second, lie despises your paltry pelf ; — he seeks not 
yours, but you,” — the evidence of your consideration, con- 
trivance, and thought bestowed on him. “ Well,” you ask, 
** does not thought require time, and is not time money ?” 
Yes, but the converse is not true, — money is not time, still less 
is it thought, and notliing less than this will satisfy the spec- 
tators of your building, by showing them that thejr have been 
considered in the design ; and by the design I mean the head- 
work^ not the pencil-work, — that is only a part of the execution. 
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Not only is ornament a thing totally distinct from, and 
incapable of producing or aiding, courtesy of expression, but 
in a building destitute of the latter, every ornament that is 
added will increase the offensive rudeness ; because we (the 
spectators) cannot conceive that this handiwork has been 
squandered for our sakes, when we see no evidence of a single 
thought having been besto\vcd on ns. Whence we infer (by 
a reasoning so rapid as to be called taste or feeling) that this 
ornament can only be nioant to impose on us, not to please us : 
it only displays the owner's wealth ; and this conclusion is 
often confirmed by every ornament being placed, not where it 
will most improve the building, but where it will show itself 
most conspicuously. IMoreover, as the ornaments are generally 
of the most mean and poverty-stricken description, they excite 
the idea, not merely of ostentation, bnt of the most offensive 
kind of ostentation — that of a proud beggar. 

In a building entirely plain, in the strictest sense of the 
word, e, without any feature, or any moulding, cutting, or 
shaping, not required by its utilitarian purposes, courtesy 
might scorn to many the only architectural merit wo coidd 
expect, Jlnt some of the buildings of this kind by Palladio 
(stables, out-houses, &c.), and a few by other masters, de- 
monstrate clearly tliat not only may rudeness be avoided, but 
positive beauty created, in such buildings, without the intro- 
duction of any decorative feature, but by a studious collation 
of whatever will displa}?^ design, order, and congruity, in the 
relative dimensions and arrangement of the necessary or useful 
features. Thus, where a mere constructor would have made 
two things of the same kind (two string-courses, for instance) 
equal, because convenience or stability afforded no motive for 
making them unequal, this true architect somewhat exagge- 
rates one, and reilnces the other to the least dimensions that 
its use will allow, in order to carry out the beautiful (because 
natural) principles of variety, subordination, and contrast. Or 
again, 'where an ordinary builder would have made certain 
divisions iif the height or breadth of the building equal, or 
varying according to no definite law*, simply because, in the 
first idea whfch occurred to him, the dimensions suggested by 
convenience happened to be equal or irregular, this artist- 
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builder — by reconsideration, and carefully distinguishing be- 
tween what convenience regmred, and what it (or rather his 
first idea of it) mggested — would contrive, without sacrificing 
a particle of convenience, so to adjust these dimensions as to 
make them exhibit a studied variety, a contrast, a law of 
variation, a gradation, a progression, a proportion,* a fanciful 
idea, a quaint trifle if you will, light as air in itself, but weighty 
and valuable as an indication of mind, of thought, of unne- 
cessary design, of care bestowed on the spectator, and there- 
fore pleasing him ; or, in other words, adding to the beauty of 
the building. Beauty in building, of course, arises not from 
one or two such indications, but from the accumulation of them, 
— from the collection in the same structure of as many such 
beauties as possible, i. e. as many as arc compatible with each 
other, and exhibit the same principles throughout. Few of 
us in tliis country at present have any idea how much real 
beauty may be thus produced without ornament ; and by this 
I do not mean merely without carving, or forms drawn from 
nature (to wliich tlie term ornament is often improperly re- 
stricted), but without even mouldings, or any of what are called 
‘'architectural features,” f. c. features unnecessary to the con- 
struction. Indeed, it is perhaps in the most utterly unadbrned 
buildings, more than in gilded palaces, that the touch of a 
master in this art is most evidently seen, just as the painter’s 
hand is seen in an outline sketch ; and the himous maxim of 
M. Angelo, “learn to sketch before you attempt to finish,” 
might be translated with advantage into the language of 
another art, — learn to produce beauty in bricks and rubble, 
before you attempt it in friezes or traceries. 

Of course, it is not meant to be implied by these remarks 
that ornament is not conducive to beauty, but only that it is 
not necessary thereto ; and it may be added, that a building 
which is not beautiful in itself, or when stripped of all 
except its necessary members, cannot by any addition of orna- 
ment be made pleasing, except to vulgar tastes. Hence wo 
have a good test by which to try the justice of dur admira- 

^ ** Proportion is the similitude of ratios.*^ 

Proportion consists in three terms at the least.”— Book v. Def. 8,9. 

I have never been able to discover what this word means in the writings of 
architects, and shall therefore use it only in its plain mathematical sense. 
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tinn of a rich building, and detect in ourselves any lurking 
taint of vulgarity which, perhllps, will always remain, however 
we may advance in the cultivation of a pure taste. Let us 
fancy the building (or, if necessary, draw sketches of it) 
despoiled of everything that is merely decorative, and then 
see whether, in this naked state, it still excites our admi- 
ration. If not, then we may bo sure that we were only 
dazzled with the enrichments, behind whicli the unskilful 
ircliitect has taken refuge ; and in such a building every 
ornament is too inueb.* If, on the other hand, the bare 
carcass remains beautiful, though stripped of all its finery, all 
that finery may be restored, and none of it will be added in 
vain, provided it bo consistent with itsolf and with the cha- 
racter of the hnilding, properly placed, and consistent cver}"- 
where with its situation. If it fulfil these conditions, every 
dccoralitui added to this building, from the simple moulding 
to the historic sculpture of a Phidias or a Chantrey, will be 
a useful addition, and will add to the real beauty of the 
whole. 

It has been said on this head, that it is one of the affec- 
tations of architects to speak of overcharged ornaments. 
OrniTmcnt cannot he overcharged if it be good, and it is 
always overcharged when it is bad.”‘|’ With much deference 
to tlie author of this maxim, I must contend, on the contrary, 
that the very best ornament may become overcharged by 
being misifiand. For instance, in the famous <.'Orinthiau order 
of Jupiter Stator, f the foliage and scrolls on the sides of the 
abacus and tlie middle fascia of the architrave are universally 
acknowledged to be excessive ; nor would they be less so if 
they bad all the purity ana elegance that a Greek carver of 
the Peri clean age could have given them ; for they are 
applied to members which, for reasons to be presently ex- 
plained, cannot, consistently with true taste, receive any 
carving at all. That the condemnation of excessive orna- 

* “ E (lunq^c evi^leiite che con tutta fa profusione degli omati piii ricchi 
non dedotti da iiecessita iie da utile, un edifizio mal inteso sara pik brutto^ 
come pin s* imbruttisco la briitta donna che piii si adorna.*’ — Milizia, Vrin- 
cipj di Arch*, ' 

t “ Tlie Seven Lamps of /.vchitectnre,” chap. 1, 

t Se(?, for the column ov,h , “ lludiincniary Acchitocture,” Part I, nage 53. 
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ment, however, by modern architects, is an affectation, must 
be admitted. This is too obvions from a comparison of our 
words with onr works ; for the latter, with all their baldness, 
seem determined to let the spectator know, tliat for whatever 
repose the eye may get he is indebted to poverty or parsi- 
mony — never to design. Every building would bo a West- 
minster Palace if it could. In the very baldest meeting- 
room we are sure to find something to tell us this — some 
cast-iron appendage which, because it can be made as 
cheaply ornate as simple, is made the exponent of the real 
taste of the age ; and in a material coarser and bluntcr-edged 
than the coarsest sandstone vainly attempts to embody foliage 
and tracery more minute than any ancient or medisevan ever 
cut in marble or in oak. But for this, we might deceive 
ourselves so far as to fancy these broad plastered surfaces 
indicative of a taste for noble simplicity ; but a lamp or a 
ventilator at once dispels the pleasing illusion by crying, 
** Look at me, and see what the designers would have if they 
could. Think not these bare piers are so from choice ; they 
only give you repose because they cannot afford fritter.” 
Other penurious ages have had the wisdom to ** make a 
virtue of necessity,” and, like the fox in the fahh', affect to 
despise the grapes they could not reach. We arc more 
honest than this, and frankly inform posterity that we have 
at once the most tawdry taste ever indulged, and the shortest 
purse to gratify it ; — that we would have works more florid 
than either the florid Roman or the florid Gothic, hut cannot 
afford as much decoration as that of the Roman bridges or 
Gothic barns. I do not of course object to this frankness, 
but only deplore the unfortunate result: buildings which, 
by an unparalleled ingenuity, seem to combine in themselves 
the most opposite and apparently incompatible faults — naked- 
ness and tawdriness. 

But it must now be observed that this second aim of archi- 
tecture, viz. the beauty to which ornament conduces, is by no 
means the highest beauty or merit at which tlu8«art should 
aim. Indeed, if it attempted nothing beyond this, it is doubt- 
ful whether such attempt would entitle it to a place among 
what are called the Pine Arts at all. The mere fact of an 
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irt being intended to please, is not sufficient to place it in this 
rank. If it were so, cookery %'ould have to be ranked among 
Fine Arts. A late author, of great research and ingenuity, 
actually places it among them, though with evident reluc- 
tance, and an expression of a fear lest ft should expose his 
whole system to ridicule,*’ — a system certainly deserving any 
thing but ridicule. Let us try then if it bo not possible to 
rescue architecture from this low company, by showing that 
it is capable of attaining some end which gastronomy cannot 
reach ; for, until this be shown, there is certainly no reason 
for placing it in a different class of arts. 

The author above referred to’*^ classifies all arts^ or rather 
all beauties or merits to be found in works of art, under three 
lien<ls:^st, 7Vc7iaic, that is, relating to the mechanical exe- 
cution and finish, ineliiding (in the case of architecture) not 
only truth of constructive principle, solidity, accuracy of work- 
manship and polish, but also the artistic increase of apparent 
size, and expression of power, — merits which certainly ought 
to bo placed in a higher class; 2ndly, relating to 

the power of pleasing, including the whole province of beauty 
in its ordinary sense ; and 3rdly, Phonrtir, that speaJchig 
arts,~»-thvi;-' which are capable of expressing a meaning, or, 
in fact, serving the pur])Ose of language. ’J\) this last, archi- 
tect'.ire, of course, cannot aspire. The sculptures u- paintings 
on a building nuxy, indeed, tell a tala most elo(juently, but 
these are uot architecture, j That art aloiu’, without their 
assistance, is dumb. The (Juestioii therehu’o remains unan- 
swered, “ What can it accomplish more than the merely plcas- 

^ Forgusson, “Essay on the I'r* 'ciples of Beauty in Art.” 

t It is mucli to be regretted that this author should have used the word 
asthetic in a different sense from that commonly received, especially as both 
the minmii and tijc new acceptation are equally removed from the etymo- 
logical one, wliich is simply sensmus, or rdatimj to the senses. We cannot 
expect abstract ideas to be expressed otherwise tlian ])y a ligurativo or ex- 
tended application of words originally meant for tangible obiocls. What 
Hoes correct mean hot straijjhtened? What hsupercilionshwtiiujh-hroiced? 
AH sucli words are metaphorical, but the objection t<» this tpsthetic is, tliat 
the metaphor *s #iot obvi<»u.s either in the common meaning or in Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s. flowever, to avoid ambiguity t .si mil use this word as seldiun as 
possible, and never in fhe old sense, because I think its plac(^ can (lien always 
be supplied byflie tcim atiidic; whireas I know of no word capable of 
standing for it in the new acceptation, as implying heaniifnl mthont ex- 
pression, • 


O 
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ing (fl^sthetic) arts of cookery or perfumery ?*’ Its addressing 
itself to a more perfect sense would not suffice to place it in 
a higher rank. 

This writer endeavours to get over the difficulty by ob- 
serving that a single art may, and generally does, combine 
two, or even all throe, of these classes of merits ; and this in 
various proportions. Hence lie divides all arts into live 
classes : — 1st, Those which arc only Tcchuir, as, for example, 
carjicnin/ ; 2iK]ly, TccJuuc and oi‘ which unadorned 

architect nre h an instance; Jlrdly, Arts combining all three 
kinds of merit, sculpture ; dthly, 8uch as are only ^Esthetic 
and Pliouctli\ as poctri/ ; and, lastly, those which are only 
Phonetic, as rhetoric. He also gives in a tabular form the 
names of several arts, and o})posite each name three numbers, 
together amounting to 12, and expressing tlie jiroportions in 
whicli each kind of beauty may, as he conceives, be displayed 
in the most perfect ])rocluction f)f that art. The following 
arc a few specimens selected from this cuvions Table : — 


On‘5tronomv • . . 

Tochuic 

7 

.I'M hot if 

pitriMii. 

/> 

PholU'tic 

portion. 

0 

Jewellerv .... 

1 

• 4 

1 

Arciiileeliin* ((Jrcek) 

4 

4 

4 

Music (Vocal) . . 

2 

0 

4 

Hi:^t<»rieal raintinj; . 

2 

:j 

6 

Drama 

2 

2 

8 

I’oelrv 

0 

4> 

30 

Elo(|iience .... 

0 

1 

11 


Thus,” adds lie, I conceive a perfect object of gastronomy 
to consist of 7 or 8 parts of plain hunger-satisfying food, and 
4 or 5 of palatable ingredients ; iii jewellerv, that 7 parts 
I twelfths I are made up of mechanical excellence of execution, 
4 of beauty of form or colour, or some such, and one in ex- 
pressing a Tiieaniiig, which it can do to a small extent, wJiilc 
the former art cannot,”~and so on tlirougli the Table. 

He also believes tliefgreat advantage of arcliitecture, as a 
means of studying art in general, to arise from its combining 
the tlirce kinds of merit in nearly equal propoftLons :^but be 
will only allow tliis to be the case in its very liiglicst efforts, 
sucli as the Partlieiion, and does not consider iwere architec- 
ture, unadorned by sculpture or painting, to liavo any voice 
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or phonetic merit at all ; it only becomes phonetic “ by at- 
tracting to itself” these hi^icr arts, — in other words, by 
becoming a frame or gallery for their display. This system, 
therefore, does not hel]) us any further, — it still fails to show 
in what respect the architect is superior to the pictiirc-fraine 
maker, or the cook. It makes a difference in the degree only, 
not in the kind of merit. 

Does not the error lie in the omission of a class of beauty 
intermediate between what jire here called the ^sdietic and 
ihc Phonetic classes, but distinct from both ? T Between 
“ mere aisthetic beauty,” mlhoul exjyressionf and the phonetic 
art, capable of telling a tale, — of being siihstitnted for 
langiiogi\* tlierc is a very wide hiatus. IMust wo not here 
insert another class of art, — a class possessing cxinrmnny hut 
not sjieec/i,— totally incapable, indeetl, of telling a tale, yet 
perfectly capable of expressing various emotions, — quite 
unable to stand in the stead of human language, but quite 
equal, or superior in compass, to the language of animals? 
This dumb expression is common to all the arts commonly 
called ** fine,” ai d it is certainly a merit distinct from the 
phonetic OMality, because incapable (A' describing, of asserting^ 
of cotivejing information, Kqually certain is it that this 
quality is not jcslhctic (in j\lr. Fergusson's sense of the word), 
becarisc not necessarily ]>leasing, — and more tlijin aesthetic, 
because capable not only of pleasing, but of pleasing in several 
different ways, — of exciting several different emotions, mourn- 
ful, solemn, grave, or gay. Tlie arts in which this quality is 
particularly exem])lified, apart from the phonetic, I take to 
be chiefly the following : — 


1. Instruniontal Music. 

2. Architijctim*. 


а, LamlscaK ^ «ar.loniBg. 

‘ ( r:iinting. 

4. Portraiture (whether in painting or in sculpture). 

б. Idealisation of single figures (in tlie same arN). 


Thus, to take the flvst, as being the host known or most 
commonly ap|Vcciatcd of these aits, every one perceives the 
difference of ^xpres Jon between festive and plaintive, martial 
and sacred mnsic ; nearly ev(‘r\ one is affected with the 
precise emotion whicl* ^le notes are intern ed to convey. But 
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tills is all, — they have expression, but no mcanii}g, properly 
so called ; they describe nothin!:, they tell nothing. I speak 
not for myself, who am totally ignorant of this art, but for 
masters and enthusiasts in it. T am quite aware that this is 
heresy to them. They tell us (and 1 believe with perfect 
honesty), that they can understand the interpretation of a 
piece of music, the occasion for which it was composed, the 
scene it describes, the story it tells. Well, let them prove it. 
Some Germans have lately attempted to do so,* and have 
thereby at once proved their honesty, and exposed their com- 
]>leto delusion ; for different enthusiasts have found the most 
amusingly different scenes or stories in the same notes, and 
no twr) give ns tlie same version. It is not uncommon to be 
told of good songs, that their notes almost q'tcah the words ; 
but I never found any one who could dcciplicr from them a 
single syllable, much less the general heads of the story. 

Whatever musieians may 8a\% their art in its highest efforts, 
and with all jiossiide refinements, is still only a thmb art, no 
more eaimblo of being phonetic than is architecture. An over- 
ture without words can express nothing more than a building 
without phonetic senljdnre or ]adnting. I should thiidc 
music and nrcliitecfure miglit prohnhiy he jdaeed exactly on a 
par in this respect, as having about tlic same compass of ex- 
pression, — ca])al)le of conveying the same variety of emotions, 
and with the same distinctnes'^, provi<lctl wc cultivated both 
with the same jmvity, or had nothing to vitiate and benumb 
our faculties in one more than the other. Of course, music 
acts most strongly on us, because it addresses ns through a 
sense that is conqdetely at its mercy — a sense that cannot but 
receive what is offered to it, a sense that can hardly receive 
or distinguish two imj)ression8 at once, a sense that hardly 
has the power of rejecting or putting aside a more forcible 
sensation to attend a weaker one, and, moreover, a sense that 
is not continually in action. It is easier to see things without 
looking at them, tlian to hear music without listening to it. 
We cannot bo pcr])etiially hearing music ; bfit the dweller 
in towns is perpetually seeing architecture, or s^inc wretched 
parody on it ; and as the existence of definite expression in 
* See Aihmtmni for 184S, p. 1210. 
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architecture is not acknowledged, or nut acted n|juii,~and 
architects can do nothing but*copy indiscriminately whatever 
takes their own or their employers fancy, — the result is just 
the same as if all sorts of music were to be played indis- 
criminately, at all sorts of places, on all sorts of occasions. 
We should soon cease to distinguish mournful from gay, or 
sacred from profane, and should learn to deny altogether the 
existence of such a thing as expression in music, just as 
thousands now deny it in architecture. 

Now, upon examination, wc shall find it is fliia ([uality — 
€.Ki>r€Ssiou, and not mere icsthetic (or uiujualitied) beauty, 
which entitles the work possessing it to a jdacc among pro- 
ductions of Fine Art. Nor is it any objection against this to 
say that the finest works of antapic sculpture (an undoubtedly 
fine art) arc without expression. This is narrowing the appli- 
cation of the word to one particular kind of expression, that 
of passions or emotions, by the features. This is what the 
authors of these statues carefully avoided. It would bo a great 
defect if it bad not been avoided : it would have rendered 
them statues of men, wldcli was not intended. They were 
not even i.<“ iiit for the gods of the vulgar pantheon, but for 
the gT)ds of Socrates or of Cicero. l>ut is the beauty of these 
works, then, merely an unqualified power of jdeasing, like 
that of carved foliage or geometrical tracefy ? lias it no 
difteienccB of character (I do not mean style), no differences 
in total expression ? — no different ways of pleasing, by ad- 
liressing itself to different faculties, or exciting different 
emotions ? Ts tlioro no difference between an Ajiollo and a 
llcrcides, a Jupiter and a Jk •elms, mure than between different 
selioola of ornament or different styles of tracery ? 

M' re ornament docs not possess expression. Tlie different 
styles of it, — as Greek scroll-work or Arab scroll-work. Gothic 
tracery or IMoorish tracery, Elizabethan or Roccoeo, — all please 
in one way, and have no difference of cxjjressfon, as long as 
they do not introduce representations of architecture or higher 
arts. IIeiicc*merc decoration cannot be regarded as a fine 
art. ^ 

It is the same absen e of expression whmh prevents the 
arts of cookery or pesiumery from taking the place which the 

ID. sn 
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ACCIDENTAL ASSOCIATION NOT TO BE 


author above-mentioned would concede to them among the 
Pine Arts. They are excludcA because thc}' can only please 
in one way. A flavour or a smell cannot be solemn or cheer- 
ful, grand or elegiac. Though Burke thought there ought 
to be such a thing us a sublime odour, he never pretended to 
have smelt one, nor docs any one believe in its existence. 
We must not confoniul essential differences of expression 
u ith those which arise accidentally from our own associations. 
Thus, to a native of tlie Continent, the smell of incense may 
become so associated with its devotional use as to seem in 
itself solemn and venerable. Pew perfumes please us more 
than that of elm-blossoms, from its association with the return 
of spring, — few less than that of vinegar, because it reminds 
ns of a sick bed. But every one knows all this is purely acci- 
dental, — that a Ih’otostant finds nothing imposing in the smell 
of incense, tliat the elm-blossoms would not smell clieerful 
and vernal to a native of a different zone, nor the vinegar 
sickly to one to whom it was entirely new. 

This iiiflncnce of association extends into all the arts, to the 
great detriment of tlie higher ones, csj)ecially arcliitccture. 
1 know not whether this evil he detected niucli in the sister 
art of music; but it cannot bo so hurtful tlicrc, becausb real 
differences of expression, independent of association, arc uni- 
versally acknowledged ; whereas in architecture their very 
existence is questioned, or at least generally overlooked, and 
consequently those accidental associations are actually sot up 
in their place. Here is a glaring instance ; — A few years ago 
the very elegant and purely common -sense treatment formerly 
applied lO domestic and j>alatial buildings by tlic Plorciitine 
school of architects, was revived and introduced into this 
country by Mr. Barry, who employed it first in the Travellers 
and llcform Club Houses. The hint was followed, as it de- 
served to be, in a variety of buildings to which it was well 
suited — perhaps better suited than any other manner. How- 
ever, we are told in a criticism of one of these,* that ‘‘ it has 
in its general aspect quite as much or even more of the club- 
house than of the ordinary villa character ; amj of another 

* “ Companion to the Almanac ” for 1846, p. 243. 

t Ibid, for 1846, p. 238. • 
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(an assurance ofi&ce), that “ it might pass for a club-house.** 
The critic does not appear to* regard this in either case, in- 
deed, as a fault : but what we have to observe here is the 
singular force of association, by which the use of this manner 
in two London club-houses suffices to stamp it forthwith as a 
sort of clah’lmm stj/le , — if not absolutely unfit for other pur- 
poses, at least peculiarly appropriate to this. If such a 
principle of criticism be once allowed to creep in, nothing 
more is required to complete the utter ruin of tliis once noble 
but now deeply degraded art. 

It is most important for all to attempt either to practise or 
understand this art, to bo perpetually on their guard against 
the insidious attacks of this error, the mistaking false (i. c. 
acquired) expression for that which is natural, and therefore 
permanently true. I cannot but consider this the chief source 
of the acknowledged great utility of travel to the architect. 
Its use is not to sliow him much of the world, but to teach 
him how littlo of it lie has seen. Nothing but the cmaiici- 
palinii from narrow local prejudices will set a man thinking 
and searching in earnest to distinguish what is local and af?ci- 
dontal, ill l)cauty and cxiircssion, from what is universal and 
cssenflal. 

T do not mean to imply that time-hallowed associations 
(siu.h as that, for instance, which connects the Gotliic style 
witii our religious edifices) arc to be wantonly broken through ; 
only that, when any such arc proved to bo mere associations, 
they may (though still respected) not be suffered for a moment 
to have preference before such .as may have been proved to ho 
not accidental, but essentia . Use, says the proverb, is second 
nature; but it is not therefore to be jilaccd above Nature 
herr ilf. 8ir J. Ilcynolds speaks of these accidental associa- 
tions under the name of “ apparent truths,’* or “ truths upon 
sufferance,*’ and requires them to be respected in proportion 
to their stability or duration, or as their influence is more or 
less extensive, but never allowed to supersede real, immu- 
table TRUTH. • They must have sufferance only as long as 
they do not ojipose this. Let them be reconciled with it, if 
possible, — if not, ruthle^Jy awopt away. They must yield to 
it; it must never yield to them. 
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THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF EXPRESSION 


The province of expression must not be overrated. We 
hear it often said that a building should express its destina^^ 
tion. This is impossible, not because it is beyond the reach 
of architecture, but because it is beyond the reach of expres- 
slon in any art. The destinations of iiioderii buildings are 
more numerous than the distinguishable varieties of expres- 
sion, not only in architecture, but in anything else, — in 
music, sculpture, painting, — in nature itself. b]xpression is 
not a language ; its words arc too few to serve this purpose. 
They might be counted on your fingers, perhaps on one 
hand; and, perhaps, if they were thoroughly investigated, 
they would be found to be the same in number in all arts, 
being, in fact, nothing more than the representatives of the 
simple qualities or emotions of the mind. Greater variety 
can be had only from their mixture in varying proportions, 
as all the colours in nature may be formed from three. In 
objects seen or examined most frequently, as the human 
counleiiancc, we may discriminate by the poco jnu ami poco 
mem of this or that element, a greater number of shades of 
expression, than in objects to which we arc not so habituated. 
Hence, turning from the iace to the body, which is seldom 
seen, or to the unimpassioned whole of the ideal statue, wc 
find the characters to be distinguished there extremely few. 
** Take from Apollo his lyre, from Bacchus his thyrsus and 
vine-leaves, and from Meleager the boar s head, and there 
will remain little or no difference in their characters. In a 
Juno, Minerva, or Flora, the idea of the artist seems to have 
gone no further than representing perfect beauty, and after- 
wards adding the proper attributes [insignia], with a total 
indifference to which they gave them.” This remark of a 
great artist* would lead one to doubt whether, even in the 
higher arts, the province of expression be at all more extended 
or subdivided than in architecture or music, i.e. whether it 
include a greater number of simple elements ; and observe, 
that as simple colours are weakened and diluted by mixture 
with each otlier, so the artist who aims at clear’ and forcible 
expression of any kind can only attain that einl in propor- 
tion as he avoids all mixture. The more shades we make, 
* Sir J. Reynolds, Discoursed. 
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the less forcible must each become. Now, in no art is atteii- 
tion to this so necessary as m architecture, which has been 
all but destroyed by the wanton, unintentional mixture of all 
the colours on its palette into one unmeaniiij^ neutral tint. 
There is now no hope of recoverin'^ them but by careful 
analysis, and no means of awakening the deadened sense to 
their distinctions but by the exhibition of cacli lumixedjOX 
as much purified Irom tlic others as possible. The revival of 
forcible, unmistakable expression in architecture can be 
pursued only by renouncing all attempts at mixed expres- 
sions ; and however numerous the destinations of buildings 
may be, there can be no attempt to mix a different shade 
for each. 

To distinguish a club-house from a mansion is beyond the 
province of expression in any art. It is not to be done by 
expression, but only by language; and architecture does not 
pretend to be phonetic. If you want to distinguish the desti- 
nations of those buildings, the best way is by writing up their 
names. It was not always the best way. Hieroglyphics, 
arrow-head letters, insignia, coats of arms, were each prefer- 
able ill their day, sinijily because they were more extensively 
understood, and for no othi' reason. Yon may make a lan- 
guage of anything — rustic quoins, Gothic windows — pro- 
vided people will agree to understand them alike, and take 
this {ox church, or that {ox dub-hoim } but what is the advan- 
tage of substituting a new and extremely limited language, 
understood by very few, for an established and incomparably 
more copious language, understood by the whole nation ? It 
is harmless, of course, in itself — merely an innocent pastime ; 
but it is by no means liarmless if it usurp the place of artistic 
expicssioii — of that which alone distinguishes a //ac from an 
ornamental art — the architect from the decorator. Now', 
this it has a decided tendency to do. Real essential dilfcr- 
cnce of expression is a thing so nearly lost already, its prin- 
ciples so little understood, and so difficult for any one of us 
to puzzle out for himself, that we are ready to snatch at any- 
thing that jiiay seem to offer a rubstitute for it, and to take 
any trouble to escape the real labour of thought. Hence, 
while sometimes aucidental association, sometimes a conven- 
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tiuiml language, seeks to palm itself off for this sterling coin, 
it is not to be wondered at tliai some are led to doubt even 
the genuine article itself. 

Thus it happens that some deny the existence of perma- 
nent and essential differences of expression in architecture. 
Of course the architecture of which tliey speak is not a fine 
art at all. Accomplishing only the first and second objects 
described above, and falling sliort of expression, whicli alone 
could place it among the Fine Arts, it has no more title to he 
ranked with them, than mere ornament, or than perfnniery 
has; for even smells can acquire expression l)y association, 
and, accordijig to these people, architecture can do no more, 
I have been perfectly amazed by the two following passages 
in the ‘M^]ncyclop£cdia Britannica,*’ on this subject : “ Tlie 
merit or demerit of a conqmsition is not at all affected by the 
use to which the edifice is applied .” — ** IMorcover, there is 
nothing in, any one ‘ order’ f jioric, Ionic, or Corinthian] that, 
W’ere it not for custom, w’ould not he thought as fitting in any 
other, as in that to which it may belong,” iV^-haps not to 
Londoners : utterly deadened to this art, and rendered inca- 
pable of ever understanding it, by the atrocious misapplications 
of its forms perpetually before their eyes, — they might! see 
no harm in a Doric entablature placed ou Corinthian columns; 
but it would not on that account be a less flagrant violation 
of the immutable principles of right and wrong, — it would 
not be less false and winularcd than combining the parts o( 
different animals, or joining the head of a Hercules to the 
body of an Apollo. The congruity of the jiarts of each order 
or style, and the incongruity of mixing them, we propose in 
a future »;haptcr to trace back to natural principles; but 
mcanw’hih’, of course, there is no compendious answer to 
these assertions, except an appeal to the general sense of 
mankind, or of the majority, not in one country or age, hut 
in all history. This majority lias testified to the existence 
of expression in architecture, independently of all associations; 
and all minds educated and cultivated in the 'subject hear 
the saiiK^* testimony, and find the same peculiar^ expressions 
in the same buildings, whether grave or festive, meek or osten- 
tatious, awful or playful, majestic, reposing^gitated, or aspiring. 
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says the objector, ''then a special education and 
culture is necessary, is it, in Jrder to perceive these differences 
of character ? Your distinctions after all, then, arc only con- 
ventional signs, only a kind of symbolism, or heraldry, or free- 
masonry, intelligibh} to the initiated, and to no one else. This 
is a very different case from that of mv&iCj — no education is 
rerpiired to understand the differences of expression in iliaty 
f Granted, — neither is any education required to feel the ex- 
ju’essiveness of our art : give us the mind wholly uneducated 
in it ; give us the rustic or the child, unused to cities, uncor- 
ru{)tcd by the sight of abused architecture, and he shall imme- 
diatifly feel in the true art all its intended effects, — shall be 
awed by tin; sublime niajcsty of the Doric, or raised by the 
heavenward aspiration of the Ciothic temple; soothed by the 
mild repose of Palladio, and enlivened by the playful fancy of 
Scamozzi ; sobered by the severe purity of the (1 rooks, and 
relaxed by the picturesque riot of V^anbrugh; attracied by the 
inviting urbanity olf the Vieentine villa, aiul repelled by the 
gh.'omy frown of the Florentine castle. Among pieces of true 
architecture In* shall not need to ask which is the temple, and 
which the forum. Jfc shall know at a glance tl»e festive 
theatre and the stern hall of hoodwinked justice, the modest 
hospital and the patrician palace. lie shall not mistake what 
ia public for what is private, nor fail to distinguish which 
buildings arc dedicated to business, which to pleasure or tc 
repose. All this is expressed by art, not conventionalism, and 
is intelligible to the perfectly artless, as well or better than to 
him of cultivated taste ; and why? llecausc the cultivation 
required docs not consist in Icaruhaj but in uiilcaniing the 
prejudices of a life, — in getting rid of the mass of falsehood 
imbdjcd during years passed in the presence of an indiscrimi- 
nate mixture and misapplication of everything that is ex- 
pressive in architecture, — the abuse of employing it all alike, 
for tlie sake of onianieut instead of fancy instead of 

discretion. In the culture required to feel rightly the effects 
of this art, there is nothing to be learnt, but everything to 
be unlearnt^ The savage and the highly cultivated are alike 
in this respect; or, raiuer, the acme ot this cultivation is tc 
approach as near possible to the feelings of the totally 
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ignorant, — of one to whom all architecture is new. But to 
those brought up in modern Lnglish cities this is perhaps 
impossible (1 do not mean in its perfection, but in such degree 
as to be useful), so completely must their natural sense of 
right and wrong become in this respect deadened and sub- 
verted by the time tlieir education is complete. 

If there be no differences of expression in architecture, then 
is it no fine art, but a trifle beneath the notice of an educated 
man, and which must soon find its level, by sinking into the 
hands of mere constructors and decorators. 

Definite expression, though almost forgotten and become a 
dead letter, in modern Englisli areliitecture — tliougli almost 
.above the reach of the art in its present state — is yet not the 
highest aim of that art in its complete form. It is acknow- 
ledged that this, in common with all the arts of expression, 
presents in its most excellent works a merit or merits not to 
be described or conveyed in any other medium than the art 
itself, — moreover, a degree of excellence superior to mere ex- 
pression, because capable not only, like that, of reaching and 
affecting the mind, but also of elevating, refining, or improving 
it. In the want of a better term, this iMjrtion of each art hu3> 
been called its poetry, — a very questionable application of the 
name of one art to express a particular portion of another. 
However, we must take words as we find them, and content 
ourselves with distinguishing the thivgs to which they have 
been applied. 

Poetry, in its ordinary and strict acceptation, cannot exist 
where there is no language — no assertion made — no story 
told — no idea stated. Now, we have denied to architecture 
the power of doing this. The phonetic arts, viz., historical 
painting, and historical sculpture, may do it : they speak a 
language, — a natural and universal language, — and therefore 
may be poetical in the strictest sense of the word. But archi- 
tecture, like music, has no natural language, and is only de- 
graded when it attempts to speak an artificial one by means of 
conventional signs. Nothing can be pushed out of its proper 
sphere without being degraded: in a lower sphere it is cramped 
and its highest qualities stifled ; in a higher, it is equally de- 
graded, because its inability to do whaj^ is required of it is 
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exposed. Architecture is not exjllted by attempts to render it 
phonetic, — to make it serve purpose of a language. 

Where there is no language, there can be no poetry in its 
strict sense ; yet we hear of the j)oetry of music and of archi- 
tecture ; hence this term must hero be taken in a more ex- 
tended sense. It may be understood in three ways : Jtr&fy as 
applying to the untaught portion, or that portion which 
transcends the rules anil tlieory of the art in their present 
state ; sccondlif^ as including those beauties or perfections in 
each art, which are not, or have not been, conveyed in any 
other — consequently, not m words; or thirdlij, as applying to 
tliose qualities by which its highest productions are calculated 
to produce, not oidy a transient emotion, l)ut a j^ermanent 
eO'cct on the beholder. In cither case, the precise limit of 
the application of the word must be vague : tlie lowest p)ro- 
diictioii in which any poetry may be considered to exist can- 
not bo exactly pointed out ; but of its existence in the highest 
efforts 01 the art there is no difference of opinion. 

Whoever wanders among the hundred columns of the groat 
hall of the fein])Ie of Ivarnac ; whoever, by the assistance of 
designs or models, and of the fragments in the British jVruseum, 
restdi'es and rebuilds, in his minil’s eye, the small but glorious 
temple of the Athenian goddess; whoever climbs the ruined 
stairs of the Colosseum, to the edge of its artificial crater; 
whoever enters the cathedral of Amiens, or walks round the 
exterior of that of Salisbury; — whoever views any one of these 
works of architecture, and finds no poetry in it, must he inca- 
pable of discovering it in anytliing else in nature or in art. 
^There is, tlien, or rather .here has hreii, such a thing as a 
poetry of architecture ; and we may therefore, including this, 
consuler the whole aim of ‘‘ architecture proper,” apart from 
building, under four beads — politeness, beauty, expression, 
and poetry. It has been tlie object of tlie present chapter to 
point out to the reader this fourfold use of architecture: Jirst, 
as a courtesy due from every one who builds to humanity, 
on whose ground and in whose sight he builds ; secondlt/, as 
a further refinement of tlus courtesy into positive beauty, by 
attention to whatever n.ay pleu&e the mind; and preference 
of what may please higher faculties, before that which may 
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please the lower, when they are incompatible (the justice of 
this preference constituting the difference between right and 
wrong in art, commonly called good and bad taste ) ; thirdly^ 
as a mode of conveying to the mind definite emotions, suited 
to, and even indicative of, the character and general destina- 
tion of the work ; la&llffy as a means not only of affecting, but 
of exalting or improving. The architecture which attains 
only the first of these objects is no more than a iwUte art ; 
when it reaches the second, it becomes an ornamental art ; by 
attaining the third (and not otherwise), it gains a title to be 
considered a fine, that is, an eocpi'cssive art ; in those very h'w 
of its productions in which the last purpose has been accom- 
plished, docs it deserve to be called a high, poetic art. As 
the first, its aim is to conciliate ; as the second, to please ) as 
the third, to touch ; and as the last, to teach, j 
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OCUi.All AND FORMAL BEAUTY. — FIRST GENERALISATION 
TllEUEON. — UNITY AND VARIETY. — GRADATION AND 
CONTRAST. 


“ It i"? Gif' iiafnral nf in<:( ruction to teach first what is obvious and 

pcrce])tii)li‘ to the senses, and from lienee proceed f^riidually to notions large, 
liberal, and conifdete, such asconijtrise the more refined and higlier excellences 
in art.”-STR Josnr.v Huvnolds, Discourse VI II. 


In all docisions ro.^pecting the relative hoauty of ohjecta or 
of qnalitioH, we find no sonrce‘of difference and inisiuider- 
fitandin.i? bo fertile as the confusion between ocular and mental 
pleasure— that which addresses itself to the external sense 
alone, or through it to the mind alone. Continual mistakes, 
arising from this confusion, run through everything we see 
or hear on the subject, from the simple “ I like it,’* or “ 1 do 
not rjvc it,’’ without giving a reason, up to the most subtle 
and (dahorate theories of beauty and taste, as those of Hogarth, 
Ih.irkc, Price, and Alison. 

It seems, iheretore, that nothing is more difficult than to 
define tlic exact boundary between the provinces of the mind 
and of the eye ; or, in an object that pleases both, to distin- 
guish which of its ipialitios or excellences address themselves 
to each exclusively of the < dier, and which (if any) are cal- 
culated to afford pleasure both ways : yet nothing is more 
necessary than this in the outset of any rational inquiry into 
the truth or falsehood of an alleged rule or principle, in 
architecture or any other fine art. 

So great hns been the difference of opinion on this point, 
that some authors (Afilizia, for instance) have denied the exist- 
ence of ocular beauty of form, /.< . they deny that any form is 
more pleasing than another to the mere sense of vision, apart 
from mentnl Infcrtmccs assochitions ; which has led, on the 
other liand, to tlie que lion, whether this seiRie differs from 
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all tlie others, in having no preference of one sensation to 
another — no likes or dislikes. ^ 

Such an anomalous deviation from the analogy that obtains 
between all the other senses cannot for a moment be admitted ; 
and, accordingly, we shall find that the eye has its choice and 
preference of one simple sensation to another, not perhaps 
with regard to forms (which cannot be regarded as simple 
sensations, or even sensations at all), but certainly with regard 
to colours, which are the only ocular rpialities coming under 
this denomination. Children and savages, who, in the choice 
of colours, consult nothing beyond the immediate gratification 
of the eye, invariably prefer a certain class of colours — those 
termed crude or positive — to another class, those which we 
term dull colours or tones. Now, that the prefonmee shown 
to the former is purol}^ a matter of sensation, with which the 
mind has nothing to do, will be jdain from the fact that the 
mind has, in these and most other cases, no knowledge what- 
ever of what constitutes the difference between these sensa- 
tions : it knows nothing of any physical resemblance that 
may exist between the colours included in each of these 
classes, which docs not apply to the other class ; nor have 
we any name to distinguish these two qualities, othcirwiso 
than by their pleasing or displeasing effects. Thus we apply 
the term bright to the more pleasing class, but every one 
perceives that this is only done by a metaphor (hccansc light 
is more pleasing than ^larkncss), for the pure or i)Ositive 
colours arc not necessarily more lamvnous than the others, 
but only more eye-pleasing. The purer of two colours may 
he, and often is, the darker ; and then, in comparing them, 
wo discover the insufficiency of this word brifjht to express 
what we mean, and arc therefore obliged to replace it by 
y./cA, — another metaphor, observe, still implying nothing more 
than fine, or pleasing. 

Thus, the preference of one colour to another, abstractedly, 
without reference to fitness or association, must be regarded 
ad merely and wholly a sensuous preference, like? that of one 
simple sound, or one flavour to another. The analogy, 
thereiorc, between the eye and the other orgaifs of sense, is 
complete and unbroken, without any necessity for supposing 
it to have a preference of one form to another. I 
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The discovery, indeed, of a physical reason for these pre- 
ferences, in the case of two of Mie senses, si^lit and hearing, — 
the discovery wlij red is more pleasing than brown, or blue 
than grey, or the sound of a string than that of a stick, — that 
is, the discovery of some describable quality common to the 
red and blue and other colours of the same class, and to the 
string and other musical sounds, which quality is not possessed 
by the dull colours and the unmusical noises, — must be con- 
sidered one of the greatest triumphs of inductive science. It 
is now perfectly known in what this difference consists, and, 
moreover, that it is ihR same in both senses ; for, as both 
light and sound affect their respective organs, by an in- 
conceivably rapid repetition of vibrations or pulsations, so, 
in both cases, it is found that the pleasurableness of the 
sensation, whether of sound or colour, increases just in pro- 
portion as these vibrations arc more regular, isochronous, or 
equal-timed, — that in the colours of the spectrum, or the 
sounds of a glass bell, they are perfectly so, — and that the 
duller or more dead the colour or sound becomes, the more 
irregular are these vibrations, till, when they are totally irre- 
gular, wo iK. rceive only a sensation, not a pleasurable one — 
a wooden sound of no definite note, or a neutral tint of no 
definite colour.* 

But for how many ages were these differences perfectly 
well scon and heard, and these preferences shown, — ^hy how 


An cniincnt artist lias observed respecting tonPy “ a property or quality 
of oolour, the opposite of gaudiuess or harshness, that “ it bears that relation 
taliolours in general, that tlie quality of a musical note does to that of an 
UPp^usical sound or mere noise. In i> isic this is known to depend upon the 
vlj^ations of the air being isochronous, or at regular intervals. Should it be 
dfeovered that colours arc also produced by vibrations, tone, in its present 
|q)plication, may prove to arise from a similar regularity.” (Howard’s “ Colour 
to a Means of Art,” p. 27.) 13ut physical optics exactly contradicts this in- 
igenious surmise, by disclosing that crudo or gaudy colours correspond to 
.^usical sounds, and that it is precisely the sober “tones” of colour that are 
;^on-isochronous, like noises. The error evidently arose from the artist, absorbed 
■Id the higher excellences of his art, mistaking a mental for an ocular beauty, 
pf he had observed the conduct of children, who look only for the latter, lie 
;%ould have pcrftjivcd that it is the crude, positive colours- which are the 
^eets of the eye, and that the tones are its bitters, or, at least, its insipid, 
^dinary food ; intact, that >vhenevt i the latter are preferred to the former in 
H picture, it is from a mental not a., ocular preference, — and a sensuous beauty 
^ sacriliced, as it sliould be. to an 'atcllcctual one. 
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many millions is this still done, — without a possibility of 
knowing in what the diflFcrencjs consist? We hence learn 
that the mind can have no share in appreciating this lowest 
species of beauty. 

So also the harmony of colours, that is, the preference given 
to a juxtaposition of two certain colours, rather than to that 
of other two, though equally bright or pleasing when seen 
separately, must be wholly an ocular beauty ; for the mind 
cannot (by the direct evidence of the unaided sense) discover 
any relation between red and green, for instance, which docs 
not exist between blue and green. Wo can only say that the 
former harmonise together, and the latter do not. As the 
mind know’s, in general, nothing at all about this harmony, 
the mind can have nothing to do with the appreciation of it. 
It required the utmost refinement of modern science to dis- 
cover that this case is analogous to that of two harmonising 
sounds ; and even in this latter instance, though most persons 
would know whether tlie two notes were in liarmony or not, 
the finest musical car in the world would never discover from 
the sound alone (unless lie had studied acoustics or seen the 
strings) that the length or tensions of those strings bore 
certain ratios to each other, and that when tlie notes were dis- 
cordant these ratios were incommensurable. It was very right 
for the contemporaries of Aristotle or Vitruvius to reason 
from this to all manner of hidden sympathies between the 
mind and mathematical ratios, which it perceived without being 
able to state, — which it discovered, and yet did not discover. 
This was the best way of accounting for the facts tlim — the 
highest generalisation that the science of tliose times rendered 
possible. It would be a disgrace to science at present, be- 
cause we have a plain physical reason wliich not only gene- 
ralises all the phenomena of harmony and discord, but brings 
them under the very same principle that distinguishes between 
notes and noises. For it is evident that two sets of vibrations, 
which are each regular in itself, and will bear a simple ratio 
to each other, by uniting together form a vibraivion which is 
also regular, and therefore musical ; but two vibrations which, 
however regular each may be alone, bear no commensurable 
ratio to each other, will, by their union, produce a totally 
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irregular vibration, i, e. a noise.* So also, when the nerve 
has been affected with a pavticular vibration, it will neces- 
sarily accommodate itself with more ease to a new vibration, 
the more simple the ratio that this vibration bears to the 
former ; so that those which bear the simplest ratios to each 
other are most in harmony with each other. Such is the plain 
j)hysical rationale of harmony, which shows it to bo altogether 
a matter of the car and not of the mind. 

Harmony in colour is perfectly identical with this, only on 
account of the comparatively limited range of the eye’s sen- 
sibility to vibration, as compared with the ear’s (Sir John 
Ilcrschel considers the whole compass of the scale of visible 
colours to corres2:)ond only to the interval called in music a 
minor-sixth) : it hapj)eiis that in this case there is only one 
harmonic ratio ; that is to say, that, tliough a given note 
in music may harmonise with manj/ others, as the third, fifth, 
octave, twelith, tfec., above it, and the same below it, a given 
colour in the spectrum can only liavc one harmonic, viz., that 
vibration which in music would bo called the third, either 
above or below it (never both, because the scale is not long 
^nough to include them), so that, between the vibrations of 

* We may illustrate tliis principle by siipposiiipf two clocks jJ.'iced side by 
Side, one beating every scc(»iid, and the other twice in a second ; the coinbi- 
natiuii of the two beats will evidently pro<lucc a re^^ularly repeated sound. 
•Suppose the beatin*; of both to bo KJO or 1000 times more rapnl, and you 
have the case of two notes soiinde,d tofjfolhcr, having; the interval of an octave. 
If one clock beat sectmds, and the other thrice in two seconds, or live times 
ill four seconds, a rei^ular sound would also in both c;Lses result; and this 
would resemble the case of two notes differing from caeli other by a musical 
fifth ill the former case, or a third in the latter. Ihit let one clock beat as 
before .‘1(500 times an liour, and the other (5211 times; as these numbers have 
no common measure, a wliole hour must elapse before the beats >Yill recur in 
the same order as at lirst, so that, in listening to this sound, we shall perceive 
no regularity whatever. This is the case with the vibrations of two d\sct>r(laut 
notes. They may also he incomi)ieiisHrithl<\ so as never to coincide in any 
length of time. Thus, suppose a grating of bars one inch a])art (including 
their breadth) to be laid on another, of wliich the bars are ^ of an iiu-li apart, 
or any other distance exactly expressed in parts of an inch, the two will com- 
bino to form a regularly striped pattern, which will be larger r c bntader, the 
more complex the ratio between tlie two gratings may bo ; the breadtli of one 
alternation of pie pattern being tin* siiiuiicst space tliat contains an exact 
wliole number of each set of bars. But let the interval in one gniting be an 
Knglish inch, and in the other a French centimetre — or let one be an inch, 
and the other tlm dinfforial oj a square inch — as they arc incommensurable, 
no regular alternation can occur, liowover far tlie gratings may be extended. 
This is, in gener d, the case with two dissonant vibrations. 
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two colours that harmonise, there is always the some ratio as 
between the two nearest mus^al vibrations that harmonise, 
viz., the ratio of 4 to 5.* But no one could discover this 
from the inspection of a red and a green, or any other two 
harmonic colours; so that this, no less than the abstract 
beauty of single colours, is purely an ocular beauty, arising 
itom the retina of the eye, when impressed with a certain 
vibration, accommodating itself most easily to a new vibration 
that bears a simple ratio to the former one. Colours that 
harmonise are commonly said to form contrasts ; at least, such 
is the case if they bo both of equal purity and intensity, 
which, however, is not necessary to the harmony, A nice 

^ As few persons seem aware of the universal application of this rulc^ to 
harmony in colours, wo have inserted the following 'Fable, in which the first 
column contains the names of the simple colours ; the second column, their 
number of undulations in an inch, according to the measurements of Sir .1. 
llerschcl. This number being increased or diminished in the ratio (jf 4 to h, 
or 5 to 4, gives that in the third column, (‘.orresponding (according to the 
same authority) to the colour named in the last column, which is, in every 
case, the harmonic or contnust to that in the first. * 

Undulations Urdnlafions 

per inch. ptM* inch. 

Extreme red [crimson]... JlTtMO X 1*2«> == 47u50 ... Green, 


Red 30180 X ' 48075 ... IJlueisli green. . 

Reddish orange d0720 X 1-5 = 50000 ... Greenish bl-e. 

Orange 41()10 X l*-^5 = 52012 ... Blue. 

Orange yellow 42510 X 1*25 = 53137 ... Indigo blue. 

Yellow 44000 X 1*25 — 55000 ... Jhirplish indigo. 

Yellowish green 45000 X 1*25 = 57000 ... Violet. 

(Jrecn 474CO 1*25 = 37008 ... Crimson. 

Greenish blue 40320 1*25 = 3045G ... Red. 

Blue 51110 -f- 1*25 — 40888 ... Orange red. 

Indigo blue 52010 1*25 -- 42328 ... Yellowish orange 

Indigo 54070 1*25 = 43250 ... Orange yellow. 

rurplish indigo 55240 -f- 1*25 *= 44102 ... Yellow. 

Violet 57400 -f- J.25 = 45992 ... Yellowish green. 

Extreme [reddish] violet 50750 -f- 1*25 = 47800 ... Green. 


It must be remembered that each colour in the first or last column is har- 
monic, not only to the one placed in a line with it, hut to all modifications 
thereof ; that is (1), to all its tints, from the purest or most intense colour 
up to white ; (2), to all its shades, from the .sinne pure colour down to black ; 
and (3), to all its shaded tints or diluted shades, formed (in painting) by 
mixing it witli both while and black in any proportion, or, in other words, 
with any neutral tint in any proportion ; or lastly, by mixing^^t with its exact 
harmonic colour in any proportion ; for every colour neutralises an equivalent 
portion of its opposite colour, so that painters who wish to avoid blackness 
often paint the shadows on a coloured object, not with nculral tint, but with 
the colour oppordte to that of the object; for, by this means, iu colour may 
be lowered must whh the least dimiiiution of luminosity. 
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distinction has been attempted to be drawn between simxiU 
laneous and successive contrasts, but the fact is, that they arc 
always successive ; for, when two colours are placed in juxta- 
position, the continual motion of the eyeball brings the image 
of each, alternately, over the same portion of the retina ; and 
each point of that delicate nerve is successively exposed, in an 
inconceivably short time, to each and all of the colours that 
may happen to be before us. 

Oil the whole, it would appear that the laws of colouring, 
as a gratification of tlie ejje only, arc simply these : — 

1. That the more isochronous the vibrations of any given 
colour may be, the more pleasing will it be in itself, apart 
from fitness or association with others. 

2. That, as th(?se isochronous colours, however, have a 
more exciting effect on the retina than those which are of 
the same brightness hut non -isochronous, the repose afforded 
by a change from the former to the latter is also grateful ; so 
that we should follow the example of nature’s works, through- 
out which the sober, mixed, or subdued tones are the rule, 
apd the pure or isochronous colours the exception : for it is 
a Icssfvil to be unable to find excitement than to be unable 
U, find repose. 

3. That varicfjj of colouring is abstractedly (without reh'r- 
ence to fitness, i^c.) more pleasing than monotony, especially 
when the colours that adjoin each other have their vibrations 
in the harmonic ratio of 4 to 0, that is, when they form con- 
trasts, and still more when they arc varied in intensitv or 
brilliancy, or both, as well as contrasted in cpiality. 

4:. That, as variety is an exciting quality, owing to the 
rapid changes which each point of the retina undergoes, the 
change from variety to sameness of colour is required for 
repose ; bo that here, again, we should imitate nature, in 
which sameness of colouring is the rule, and variety the 
exception ; the former being found in all largo and grand 
objects, and troad surhiccs, and the latter only in small and 
scattered organisms. 

This wouhWead us to infer that in architecture, or at least 
in all its grander forms, varied colouring should have as little 
place as it has in tlnf clc])haut, the oak, or the mountain* 
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chain. In a future chapter w^will endeavour to prove that, 
in opposition to the new architectural sect of polychromists, 
the general opinion of civilised man for the last two centuries, 
on this subject, is the correct one. 

A proper understanding of the nature of physical harmony, 
whether in sound or colours, will guard the reader against 
the immense abuse which mystics make of this plain common - 
sense i^riiiciple, in tlie theories of what is called proportion 
ill architecture; — a sort of beauty made easy, an artistic 
philosopher’s stone, by which baser productions arc to be 
transmuted into works of art — expressions of thought — 
without the trouble of thinking, only by applying arith- 
metical rules. It will be seen that, while the analogy between 
sounds and colours is a real one as far as it goes, there is no 
sort of foundation for the extension of these ratios to tho 
dimensions of visible objects, except the active imaginations 
of ancient, ill-informed philosophers, who in these speculations 
did their best, while their modern followers do their worst. 
Why should the hciglit and breadth of a window have a 
certain simple ratio to each other ? Jlocanse, says Vitruvius, 
two strings of the same thickness and tension, having their 
length in this same ratio, will yield concordant notes. The 
logic is truly admirable ; but it was a very Jair deduction for 
the science of that day, and only unlit for the present because 
we happen to know whi/ the notes harmonise, and that it is 
for a reason Avhich has nothing at all analogous to it in the 
ease of the window. If there be any architectural analogy, 
it is in the case of ccpially spaced rows of objects, placed one 
tier over another, as the ornamental mouldings of a cornice, 
which in many ancient buildings are not (as is now the uni- 
versal practice) regulated so as to harinoniso, i. c. so as t3 
have an exact whole numher of leaves on one moulding, 
comprised in the same breadth as an exact whole number 
of dentils in another moulding, or of eggs and anchors in 
another. r 

Milizia, even without appearing to know the rationale of 
harmony, ridicules these attempts to apply it«to forms and 
dimensions, and observes that though every one talks of the 
harmony of architectural proportions, It is a discovery yet to 
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be made. “ For a length of time many ingenious persons 
have tormented themselves to find it out^ and nothing has 
resulted but vague, general, and entirely arbitrary ideas ” 
He gives a long list of those Avhose talents have been wasted 
in this fruitless search, from Francois Blondel down to our 
countryman Robert Morris, who laid down seven definite 
forms of parallclopipeds proper for building ; * of which 
Milizia observes, “ It is doubtless true that in these seven 
jn’oportions all edifices may be elegantly constructed, but it 
will also be found that these proportions may be altered and 
destroyed without tlie edifices losing one particle of their 
beauty.” — “ It seems,” says he elsewhere, “ that musical 
concord is confined to a point, away from which the oar 
suddenly encounters dissonance. On the contrary, in vision, 
the beautiful is not reduced to a point, but appears to extend 
over a certain circumference, within which limit we are at 
liberty to stray. Is an edifice liarmonically proportioned ? 
How beautiful ! If its dimensions arc altered ever so little, 
though we may not see it, there is an end of harmonic })ro- 
portioiis.” But a more conclusive argument still, is tliat 
drawn from the fact that the apparent (visual) proportions, 

. r those of the image formed in the eye, vary with every 
movement of the spectator, and bear no constant relation 
to the real j^roportions. 

These reasons seem quite sufficient for rejecting altogether 
tlic notion of an ocular pleasure derived from certain relative 
dimensions rather than others, and for believing that when- 
ever such preference is shown, the reason must be sought in 
the mind, and not in the eye. Alison says, “ If there were 
any original [v*.c. sensuous] beauty in such proportions, they 
would necessarily be as certain as the objects of any other 

* These forms were,-— I. a cube ; 11. a square prism wiiose lenj^Lh is once 
and a half of each of its otlicr dimensions; 111. a double cube (like the new 
House of Lords) ; IV. a parillelopiped wlmsc tluec dimensions arc as 2, 
and 1 ; V. one whose dimensions are as 4, 3, and 2 (like Solomon’s 'I’emple, 
exclusive of ita^anctuary) ; VI. one whose dimensions arc as 5, 4, and 3 ; and 
lastly, one having them as 6, 4, and 3. No limiUition is made as to the 
position in whicji they arc to bo placed, whetlier on an end, a side, or an edge. 
Thus the harmonic theories would lead to the conclusion that a room admired 
for its proportions may iiave ils breiidth and height transposed without losing 
its beauty. ' • 
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Bensc, and there would be one precise proportion of the three 
dimensions of length, breadth'; and height, solely and per- 
manently beautiful. Every one knows, however, that this is 
not the case; no artist has ever presumed to fix on such 
proportions ; and so far is there from being any permanent 
beauty in any one relation of these dimensions, that the same 
proportions which are beautiful in one apartment are not 
beautiful in others. From whatever causes these variations 
in the beauty of proportion arise, they conclude immediately 
against the doctrine of their original beauty.’** It may be 
observed, that tlic ])rcfercnce of one proportion ” (or relation 
of dimension) to another, is far less marked and definite in 
the exterior than tlie interior of buildings ; and far less in the 
whole or any considerable part, than in the smaller parts or 
members ; and in these we can generally discover a cause in 
some mental expression or association. Thus in all styles of 
architecture, a doorway, however large, is most pleasing when 
its height is about twice its breadth, because that is the form 
which convenience requires for a small door just large enough 
to admit one person, and therefore a door of a very different 
form (especially when lower in relation to its breadth) appears 
not human, but rather made for some animal. On similar 
principles we may account for all other beautiful or ugly 
relations in the dimensions of architectural members, of which 
we will examine several further on. 

On the whole, it may be doubted whether there is any 
purely ocular beauty beyond those of colour explained above. 
In ascending from these, the lowest or most sensuous sources 
of beauty in visible objects, wc do indeed meet next with a 
very universal source of pleasure in all the arts, concerning 
which much doubt may arise whether it is to bo classed 
among the pleasures of sense or above them. This is the 
beauty of equal-timed or equal-spaced repetition. It applies 
equally to the eye and the ear, substituting space in the former 
case for time in the latter. The unmixod operation of the 
principle is seen in children placing objects in a line at 
regular distances, or repeating a set of unmeaning syllables 

* Alison’s “Essay on the Sublimity and Beauty of the Material World,' 
pha[). iv. sect, ii.. Part 2, iv. 4. * t* 
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over and over again to weariness. Yet the same principle 
is carried into the highest aHs, and leads to the rhythm of 
poetry, or Ihe equal spacing of the windows of a palace. In 
examining its nature, it may be urged on the one hand, that 
as isochrouism in vibrations, whether of sound or light, 
j>lea8e3 the organ of sense, and not the mind (since it cannot 
j)jssibly follow or distinguish such rapid pulsations), so we 
may infer tliat the same property in tliese far less frequent 
repetitions pleases ns in tlie same manner, and is therefore 
not to be classed above mere sensuous beauties. On the 
other hand, it is remarkable that the beauty of a line of equi- 
distant objects (a colonnade for instance) is universally ad- 
mitted to be increased when it is seen obliquely, that is, when 
the perspective images formed in the eye are not equidistant. 
Thus it would seem that they are not so pleasing when seen 
to be equidistant by the eye, as when they are only perceived 
to be equidistant by the mind : and this would lead us to 
rank this source of beauty among intellectual ones ; for we 
have something like a reason to advance on this side of the 
(picstion, against a mere analogy on the other side. 

1 believe the chief charm of this quality in architecture is 

bfi traced to its expression of courtesy and consideration 
for the sj)ectator. For every one must perceive that in a com- 
])lox modern building the openings cannot be equally spaced, 
and at the same time made to suit the internal requirements, 
without a great deal of thought and contrivance, not a par- 
ticle of which is thrown away,, but always leaves its stamp on 
the work, and the quantity of wliich constitutes the value of 
every w^ork of art. Nothing is more essential, therefore, to 
the first aim of architecture than this equal spacing: every 
deviation from it, without any reason appearing externally, 
is an obvious sacrifice of tbo spectator to the idol self ; 
and hence a breach of courtesy, and, if very glaring, an 
insult. 

There is another kind of beauty in visible objects which is 
commonly ,*l)ut perhaps falsely, supposed to speak to the eye ; 
this is that kind of symmetry or uniformity which consists in 
an exact correspondence of form between the two halves of an 
object. To distingqjsl) it from otlicr kinds of uniformity wo 
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will call it the unifomiity of halves. We need hardly observe, 
that it is the most universal quality in nature, pervading all 
ranks of organic life, from the leaf and the flower, up to man ; 
and all separate and distinct creatures, even when inorganic, 
from a crystal to a world. Accordingly man has in all ages 
and countries imitated this principle of nature to the very best 
of his power, in every work that was intended to appear one 
separate and complete whole ; and though some late critics 
have told us that a building containing distinct apartments is 
to be regarded as a collection of several things, and treated 
accordingly, the world will never believe a mere assertion 
against the plain example of nature, whose practice it is, in 
an animal having no uniformity of internal j>art8 (a heart on 
this side, and a liver on that, and a stomach placed unsym- 
motrically), nevertheless to contrive tlie external form with 
an exact correspondence of halves. 

Though we constantly speak of this quality as being pleas- 
ing to the eye, there seems to be continual proof that it baa 
nothing to do with the eye ; for when is the imago of an 
uniform object (formed on the retina) uniform ? Never in 
the case of a solid body ; because even when the eye is ex- 
actly in the central plane of the object, though the outliho be 
uniform, the lights and shades (far more striking to the eye) 
destroy that uniformity. Thus even the elevation of an uni- 
form building ceases to be an uniform object as soon as it is 
shadowed. Eut, besides this, a deviation of the eye from this 
central plane to any extent, is universally thought to increase 
the beauty of the view, though it destroys the uniformity <if 
the outline, and renders it .impossible that the ocular image 
can, under any cfloct of light {ind shade, ever be uniform. 
Thus it ap])cars that the same uniformity which is a beaut^un 
the object, is a defect in its image or picture. It is necessary 
to the enjoyment of this excellence in a building, that it be 
not sceuy but discovered by the mind. 

Consistently with this, we find that the uniformity of animals 
is actually most admired when it does not exist, being dc- 
Btroyod by the various positions into which tlje limbs are 
thrown ; but the architect can draw no hint from this to apply 
to his fixed structures, for it must be remembered that the 
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Riiuillest permanent deviation from uniformity in the animal 
is a deformity. 

With regard to heautij of form in its more extended sense, 
it seems to be generally ranked above any of these excellences, 
(the beauty of colour, of repetition, and of uniformity of 
ho Ives), and yet is so constantly regarded as something 
addressed wholly to the eye, that it seems heresy to reject 
entirely this common opinion. There appears at least one 
preference so universally shown, as to render it probable that 
it may be in part an ocular one ; this is the preference of 
curvilinear forms to straight-lined and angular ones. Some- 
thing like a physical cause for this may be found in the 
muscles of the eyeball following with greater ease the curved 
outline, than the abrupt changes and reverses of motion 
necessary in travelling round the angular one. But further 
than this we get no help from such theories ; they afford no 
reason for the preference of one curve or curvilinear form to 
another,— -a Grecian vase to a Chinese one, for instance. It 
is well known, however, that these preferences arc not uni- 
i^versal ; moreover, among all nations, civilised or barbarous, 
only^owc apjmars ever to liave discovered, independently of 
foreign aid, the art of giving its productions such forms as 
should excite the admiration of all cultivated and refined spec- 
tators from every country and in every age. While the 
agreement of all these, however, indisputably proves the 
beaut}- of the (jircek forms to be real, and founded on some- 
thing fixed and immutable, the non -perception of their excel- 
lence by millions of the tasteless and vulgar, however perfect 
may be their eyesight, ]>roves aij distinctly that it is not a 
matter of sensation at all. The eye may possibly have a 
liking for curved lines rather than straight, hut certainly not 
for one curve more than anotncr : if it had any such prefer- 
ence, all persons with good sight would agree on this point, 
as they do on the relative beauty of isochronous and non- 
isochronou^ colours or sounds, or of harmonising and dis- 
cordant ones. 

Another iftrgnment against the visual beauty of forms, u 
the undoubted fact that the same form which is eminently 
beautiful in a partirtilar situation-, or applied to a particular 
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purpose, may be eminently the reverse when its situation or 
destination is changed. It is generally acknowledged that 
architecture has never produced a form of more unim- 
provable beauty, in its jilace, than the oldest form of Doric 
column ; but erect a magnified model of this, as a monument 
(like that at Plymouth), and no one admires, many laugh at 
it : the reason will be explained presently. But surely if the 
form were in itself pleasing to the eye, like an harmonious 
arrangement of colours, it would be pleasing whenever it was 
seen, and to whatever purpose applied. Even a change of 
scale will render a beautiful form ridiculous, or the reverse, 
while its destination remains unchanged. Thus, columns and 
balusters have, to all appearance, the same kind of destination 
— to support a horizontal I)cam ; yet when the most perfect 
forms of columns, such as have been admired for ages in all 
kinds of situations, are reduced to models and used as balus- 
ters (a common ])racticc in England during the Greek 
mania), no one discovers their beauty ; and on the other 
hand, when the baluster form is applied to columns (as in 
some Indian buildings), the sense of beauty is offended; even 
the most corrupt designers of the Boromini school never 
descended to such a monstrosity. If forms please the c//e, 
why is it considered a defect for a steeple to, resemble, or l)e 
fancied to resemble, a popper-box ? The form which is 
jdeasing in one object would be pleasing in the other. 

We have already mentioned two other arguments against 
the existence of ocular preferences of one form to another : 
one drawn from the fact that the presence of the most beau- 
tiful or most ugly forms, or their images in the eye, is a 
matter of total indifference as long as they arc not looked at, 
that is, as long as the mind is not directed to them ; the 
other, from the analogy presented by all the other senses, 
which are never pained unnecessarily, but always for a pre- 
servative reason, — for a warning to withdraw from something 
hurtful to them or their organs. Now, no one pretends that 
ugly forms are hurtful to the sight) though I doubt not they 
are so to the mind, and that, whether perceiving, tlieir ugli- 
ness or not, it suffers thereby. 

Though these reasons, however, might induce us to deny 
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altogether tlie influence of form or mere ocular hoanty, they 
are by no means aiifficicnt to lead to the rejection of form as 
a source of abstract beauty, — that is, to lead us to deny, as 
Milizia appears to do, that one form can be more beautiful 
than another, in itself, as a form, apart from all fitness to a 
particular })urposo, and all definite expression or cliaracter. 
\Ve do not pretend to deny this, but only to deny that it is 
an ocular beauty, and to maintain that (except perhaps the 
preference shown to curves before straight lines) all prefer- 
ences of this kind arc purely mental. 

In considering this abstract beauty of forms, or their 
beauty as furmSy apart from the objects to which they belong, 
we .arc continually in danger of mixing up the effect produced 
on us by the other (jualities of those objects; which qualities 
become so associated in our minds with the object (and con- 
sequently with its form), that we can hardly separate them 
from it. Perhaps the best way to acquire a habit of doing 
so is, to coniine our attention at first to such forms as are 
jierfcctly uimicaniurf, belonging to no natural or useful object, 
and having no traceable resemblance tlicrcto. In the figures 
formed by tlie kaleidoscope, or in ornaments not copied from 
natural objects, inu’ li.aving any constructive me.aning (which 
may be detected by their requiring a jiarticular position with 
respect to tbe horizon), all preference given to one form or 
])attern over another must depend on its abstract beauty as 
a form : thus the Greek fret or meander, and especially 
iMoorisli paiKilling or paving (arising from the ]M(»hammedan 
perversion of the B(*,cond commandment, forbidding all imita- 
tion of natural objects), are well adapted for this purpose ; 
but Gothic tracery is, in general, less fitted for it, because it 
is either imitative, .as our flowing leaf-like tracery, or else has 
d constructive meaning, bIkavr .,y its not bearing to be placed 
on its side, or inverted. Perhaps the latest French form of 
tracery, cjilled the Flamboyant, has the least meaning of any, 
and therefore best illustrates abstract beauty of form. In 
any case, if is to the minor ornaments of architecture that 
we must look for its illustration, and not to general forms, 
principal members, or any constructive features, becuuse 
fitness to their dest^ation, definite expression, and other 
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higher excellences, will always, in them, interfere with, and 
should prevail over, mere formal beauty. 

In analysing such examples of ornamental forms, we shall 
find the chief properties common to them in all styles to be 
those which we have mentioned above, viz. ; — 

1. Equal-spaced repetition^ exemplified in all descriptions 
of diaper patterns. 

2. Umformity of halves ; which sometimes has place not 
only in one direction, or on each side of owe axis, or plane of 
division, but is related to two such planes at right angles to 
each other, or to three intersecting each other in a single axis, 
and dividing the object into six equal sectors, or to four, jive, 
or any number of such planes, subject to the same condition ; 
all which practices arc evidently founded on nature, in which 
a single plane of uniform division is characteristic of all the 
higher classes of animals, and of numerous classes of flowers 
and fruits (the leguminosae, papilionaccrc, etc.) : two such 
planes, or a double uniformity, though a rather uncommon 
arrangement, is not without example in many vegetable 
objects ; a division by three planes, or into six sectors, ])er- 
vades the flowers of iiionocotyledonous plants ; a fourfold 
uniformity, or eightfold division, runs through those of the 
crucifcrai, &c. ; and a fivefold belongs to the groat majority 
of dicotyledonous flowers, and to the lowest or radiate class 
of animals. 

3. Preference of curves to straight lines. — Every eye prefers 
the patterns composed of curves to those ■comj)osed of straight 
lines, abstractedly, without reference to their situation, tfec. ; 
and though every complete style of architecture presents 
ornament or tracery of both descriptions, it is easily seen that 
the rectilinear is introduced always from other considerations 
— abstract beauty, considerations of fitness, construction, 
consistency of cliaracter, &c. — or else to give value to the 
more pleasing forms. 

To those princi})lcs we may add, — 

4. Preference of curves of contrary flexure to those which 
have no such contrariety ; the flowing tracery of the four- 
teenth century, for instance, to the (so-called) geometrical 
tracery of the thirteenth, which is ^equally composed of 
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curves, but without points of contrary flexure. Eieryone 
has heard of Hogarth’s line of beauty.” 

Preference of curves of varying curvature to circular 
ones. The main difference between Greek mouldings and 
Roman ones, between Greek vases and Chinese, is that the 
funner are composed with outlines of continually varying 
curvature, and the latter with circular arcs. 

G. Unity or consistency of character, — Mixtilinear form or 
ornament is, in general, less beautiful than either that which 
is composed entirely of straight lines or entirely of curves. 
Tills will be especially the case when several straight lines 
fall together in one ])lace, and several curves in another, 
because tlien the mixture of incongruous principles is most 
obvious. The defect is best counteracted when the straight 
and curved lines are equally distributed throughout, and 
esjiecially when a general principle is seen to govern their 
use, that is, when all the straight parts have something in 
common hesides straightness, and all the curved jiarts some 
common quality besides their curvature. The sunie remarks 
apply to the mixture of circular with variable curves, and, in 
general, to every attempt at mixing different styles of form. 
Jt can succeed only when some new law, that did not apply 
to cither of the styles separately, is introduced and made to 
govern their r<;spective use, and thus restore that consistency 
which has been violated by the mixture ; and this law must 
bo so extensively applied and strictly observed, as to be quite 
obvious to tlie spectator at a glance. Tlius those ingenious 
decorators, tlie Arabs, wishing to combine the beauties and 
richness of two kinds of ornament, often did so without 
inconsistency by placing them on the same surhice, but 
giving them different degrees of relief, or different colours, 
so that one appears superposed in front of the other, without 
interfering with it. The eye can follow each separately, as 
the ear follows the bass or treble of a complex piece of music. 

It is hardly possible to state collectively these proximate 
principles ol^ beauty in form, without being led a step higher, 
to a generalisation, which reduces them all to a broader 
principle, thbugh still only a proximate one. This has 
commonly been stated as the combination of unity with 
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VARIETY. It is best explained, perhaps, in the words of Dr. 
Hutcheson, who states as an axiom (with regard to mere 
formal beauty), that where the uniformity is equal the 
beauty of forms is in proportion to their variety ; and when 
their variety is equal, their beauty is in proportion to their 
uniformity. 

Unity or uniformity is here taken in its widest sense, as 
meaning oneness of anything — of size, of form, of number, of 
ratio, of succession, of any quality or any principle whatever ; 
it is, in fact, synonymous with method, order, law, or consis- 
tency. It is so far opposed to variety, that they cannot exist 
together in regard to any one quality. Yet the beauty of 
which wo are now speaking consists not as some most 
erroneously suppose, in keeping “ happy medium ** between 
these two opposite principles. Such a rule, being merely 
negative, can lead to no positive beauty. This consists not in 
the avoidance of both the opposite qualities, but in just the 
reverse of this, in combining both in their greatest possible 
perfection — in reconciling the extremes of both. Of course, 
this can only be done by the maintenance, in all the parts of 
the composition, of perfect unity in regard to some one quality 
or circumstance, with the utmost variety in some -other 
quality or circumstance. This is necessary to the display of 
any beauty, however slight ; but its degree wilhbe increased 
in proportion to the number of points of correspondence or 
unity, and of points of variety. Hence the designer ex- 
amines and analyses the various qualities or circumstances of 
the parts of his design, in order to find as many points as 
possible in which they may be made to resemble each other, 
or to differ. jMoreover, the number of points of resemblance 
and of points of difference must bo about equal. If the 
former preponderate in number, we say the design is ?Jioao- 
tonous, or wanting in variety. If, on the other hand, the 
points of variety are greatly more numerous than those of 
unity, we call it confused^ or wanting in character (f. c. self- 
consistency). These faults do not imply an absolute excess 
of unity in one case, or variety in the other, but only an excess 
relatively to tlie other quality — in fact, a deficiency of that 
other quality. And it would be well if these faults wore 
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always so understood, and remedied not by removing a point 
of resemblance in the one case, or of difference in the other, 
but by adding the contrary, — by hunting out some new 
point of difference or resemblance, instead of abandoning an 
old one. 

Neither unity nor variety can over be carried too far, if for 
every instance of the one an instance of the other be also 
found. It is an error to say that in any composition one of 
these qualities is in excess ; it can never be in absolute excess ; 
it is the other quality which is in relative deficiency. 

Let us now illustrate this principle by its application to the 
simplest case of abstract beauty in nature and in art, leaving 
the reader to apply it to more complex examples. 

It is extremely doubtful whether absolute unity, without 
any point of variety, can constitute beauty in any object. We 
have an instance of such a kind in a straight line of equal 
thickness and intensity throughout its length. There seem 
to be cases where this is admired, as in the sea-horizon, in a 
stratiform cloud, &c.; but we shall presently show that they 
would not be considered beautiful by themselves, and only 
lijscoine so by a relation with their accompaniments. 

The case is very different when the line regularly dimi- 
nishes in strength from one end to the other, as in the 
perspective image of a railway bar, a distant glimpse of a 
lake, or the sea-horizon in many cases. Here the unity of 
direction, in all parts of the line, is accompanied by a varia- 
tion in strength, and, again, by an unity in the law of this 
variation. 

Even without this latter kind of unity, a straight line, 
varying in thickness irregularlgy as the angle of an old but 
firm building is allowed to possess a beauty which it had not 
when new. How different is the edge of a warped brick, or 
an ill-founded building, which wants the unity of straightness ! 

An irregularly curved line is destitute of beauty, because 
the variety (of direction) is obtained only at the expense of 
unity. Not, so with a circular arc; though the unity of 
direction is abandoned, there is a substitute for it in the 
unity of cnrimture. It is the simxdcst of lines that can be 
beautiful in itself without the aid of varying thickness; for, 

K 
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while its parts all vary in one respect— direction, they all 
agree in the rate of this variation, e. in curvature. The 
beauty is doubled, however, by a regular variation in thick- 
ness ; for there are now two points of variety, viz., in direction 
and in thickness, and also two points of unity — a constant rate 
of curvature, and a constant law of diminution. 

But the circular curve is the least beautiful of all regular 
curves; for, in all others, an additional kind of variety is 
introduced, in the variation of curvature; and an additional 
kind of unit}'', in the constancy of the law of this variation. 
Without the latter circumstance, no increase of beauty, but 
the very reverse, would accrue from the mere variety; for it 
would be obtained at the expense of the unity of curvature. 
Thus the varied curvature in the haunches of the Tudor arch 
is generally considered a defect. When similar lawless varia- 
tions occur more than once, they produce what is called a 
vrijfiplcd curve, the ugliest of all lines. 

The circle, then, is excelled in beauty by all other eimjde 
curves ; but, fortunately, i)erspectivc remedies its defect, by 
rendering its ocular imago almost always elliptical or hyper- 
bolic.* It is a very rare case for the eye to be exactly in the 
axis where the circle can be seen as a circle, and in such a 
case we never hear its beauty admired. 

All other curves besides the circle resemble each other as 
regards tlie exhibition of unity and variety ; and, accordingly, 
we iiivcr hear of any preference given to one more than 
another on account of abstract beauty. TTay has sliown that 
the most perfect forms of Greek pottery and ornament may 
bo imitated by combinations of elli})tic arcs. So they might, 
doubtless, by arcs of any curve of varying curvature. '^J'he 
jiarahola is admired in cascades and fountains ; the caicnarj/y 
ill drapery and festoons; the trochoid and epitrochoid, in 
penmanship; the logarithmic sjnral, in shell and volutes; 
and various kinds of elastic curves, in vegetation. 

^ (-irclos give a parabolic or hyfjcrbolic p<*rsjiectivo image when wo view 
the interior of a cloinoil buiUlIng from a point ])erpemliciilarly utnie.r the 
circumference of one of its horizontal circles. 'J’lie visible portion of tliu 
circle will then be i)rojccte<l as a parabola, and all larnir horizontal circles as 
hyperbolas ; only those which are smaller than this, being Seen in tlic usuaJ 
manner ad cUipsci;. 
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It may be doubted whether the repetition of similar objects 
at equal distances has any beauty except wlien seen per- 
spectively. It is hardly ever possible (indeed impossible if 
they be in a straight line) so to view them as to have their 
images formed on the retina, similar and equidistant. Against 
unity of form and of direction, then, we have to set off variety 
of apparent size and apparent distance apart; this variety 
being still, in each case, subject to an uniform law of increase 
or decrease. There are tlius more points of unity than of 
variety; and, accordingly, a series of this kind requires but 
little extension to render it monotonous. 

If the series bo arranged in a regular curve, this deficiency 
of variety is supplied without diminishing the })oints of unity, 
the unity of direction being replaced by that of curvature, &c., 
and thus the beauty is greatly augmented. 

We may illustrate these principles by a figure (a), com- 
posed of concentric circles placed at random, and varying 
irregularly in everything except their unity of form and 
concentricity. This can hardly he said to possess any positive 
beauty, though it would be beautiful by comparison with 
h figure in which they were either cri})plcd or not concentric. 


fc'ifr. 1 . 
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We gain notiiing by equalising their thiekiiesscs, and the 
spaces hetwcou them (as at b), because this is sim])ly subsil- 
tuting (in botli alterations) unity for variety, which, in both 
cases, we abandon. Hut in o, the two jniiiciples are recon- 
ciled, the variety in tlio intervals being accompanied by the 
unity 01 a law regulating them all : thus a certain degree of 
beauty is priTduced, which is augmented by the introduction 
of another source of variety in the unequal thicknesses, and 
of unity in the regulation of these also by an unilorm law. 
The example n is added to show tliat it matters not how the 
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variations occur, providcil there he as many points of resem* 
blance as of difference. 

A series of quantities or dimensions, forming a progression 
of any sort, is thus always beautiful, however complex may 
be the law of the series. But the arithmetical progression is 
less beautiful than any other, for the same reason that the 
circular curve is less beautiful than any other. In tliis^ the 
direction is indeed continually varying, but always at the same 
rate ; and in that, the successive terms of the series increase 
or diminish always by the same increment or decrement. 
Both are improved, therefore, by exchanging this sameness 
(of the curvature in one case, and the increment in tlie other) 
for variety, provided this be regulated by one uniform law. 

Hence the arithmetical 
spiral is the least beau- 
tiful curve of its kind, as 
any one will probably ad- 
mit who compares these 
two examples, a being 
the ordinary form of the 
Greek Ionic volute, viz., a geometrical or logarithmic spiral, 
and n an imitation thereof, as it appears in tlic tenqde of a 
“ mixed order,” at the Greek colony of Selinus, in Sicily. 
This is the only instance I know of an arlthmeCkal volute, 
a form well worthy of the bungler who could design such a 
})iece of inconsistency as Ionic columns, supporting a Doric 
entablature.* Nature aftbrds instances of the geometric spiral 
in every univalve shell, — of the arithmetical spiral in none. 

A kind of iron fence has lately been introduced, in which 
the horizontal bars are placed at progressively increasing dis- 
tances from the ground upwards. It shows how much beauty 

* A writer on design makes the following singular mistake on tliis point: — 
"In geometry there are many varieties of the spiral curve, with rules for their 
formation. J3ut the most beautiful, and that which is most useful in orna- 
mental design, is what is called the spiral of Archimedes. It is so called from 
his domonstrarion of its nature, by which it is proved that if the arc of a circle 
be divi<led into any number of eciiial parts, and radii dr.awi] from the centre 
to tlies(* points, the spiral line commencing at the end of one of those radii, 
where it proceeds from the centre point of the circle, and ending at its other 
extn*,mity,will divide all the intermediate radii in arithmetic:*! progression,” Ac. 
— Hay, (M Ornamental I)e»iijn. On tlie contrary, this kind of spiral is to 
most tastes the least beautiful, and certainly the least usual in ornamental art. 
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may be added to an object without adding anything else, 
except (in this case) stability and mechanical fitness. 

Serial progressions, however, have little place in architec- 
ture, at least in the dimensions of principal parts, because 
equality always answers the same purpose, the equal divisions 
being reduced by perspective to a progressional series. ^Ve 
have an instance of an actual scries of this kind, however, in 
the stories of St. Bride’s steeple, which form four terms of a 
geometrical progression, and any one may easily convince 
himself that the smallest perceptible alteration in the height 
of any one of them would destroy the beauty of the whole ; — 
a very different effect from any that is observed in deviations 
from the “harmonic proportions” on which gome insist and 
place such reliance. 

All the modes of combining unity with variety hitherto 
noticed may be included under the term Gradatton. There 
is, however, another mode of effecting this object, on a totally 
different principle. Where there are only two objects or 
parts of one object considered, they may be made to cor- 
rcepond in certain respects, and vary greatly, or even as much 
as possible, in other respects; and this mode of reconciling 
unity with variety is termed Contrast. It is evidently op- 
posed to gradation^ since the two extremes arc here brought 
together without any intermediate softening or preparation. 
Consequently there can bo no compromise between the two 
modes of treatment. Whichever the designer adopts in any 
particular case, that principle and that alone must be carried 
out. In a curved line there is gradation (of direction), — in 
the meeting of two lines at an angle there is contrast. So 
also in a curved surhice there will be gradation of light and 
shade, — in the meeting of two planes, contrast of the same 
qualities. In cither case the rounding off the angle would be 
an attempt to compromise between these opposite principles 
of beauty, and would lead to a sacrifice of both, without any 
equivalent ; so that wc need not Avonder at this practice 
never having found favour in any style or in any age, how- 
ever depraved in taste. To this also wc may attribute the 
absence of the Tigperhola from the extensive list of ornamental 
curves. It seems thqi only simple or well-known curve that 
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5s banished from decorative design, probably from its too neai 
^pproacli to tl)e character of an angle rounded off, affording 
neither the beauty of contrast nor of gradation. 

Contrast, then, consists in a ])erfect similitude between two 
adjacent objects in certain respects, accompanied by a wide 
difference in some other respect, or sometimes in two or three 
other respects (in whicli cases we may term it double or triple 
contrast), but tlie single is more common, Jlesemblaiices arc 
quite as necessary as differences, and indeed must bo more 
numerous. There can be no such thing as contrast between 
two things that are altogether different. In most contrasts, 
they differ only in one point, and arc alike in every other. 

The uniformity of halves derives its beauty from a single 
contrast of the most perfect kind. In tlic case of a plane figure, 
the two parts are alike in every respect except position. 
They arc repetitions of the same identical form, but so j>laccd 
that wc see the front of the one and the back of the other. 
In a solid body they are contrasted also in their mode of 
receiving the light, yet perfectly similar in form. 

Ilow mncli the beauty of such forms depends on the first- 
mentioned contrast will ajipear by regarding tliose few cases 
of uniformity of halves in which this contrast (of front and 
back) is omitted, as in tlie letters s and z, in wliich, however, 
the halves have still a contrast of position. But I know of 
no natural form composed on this principle. 

In cases of uniformity related to several planes of division, 
L e, in starlike forms, the number of repetitions, or sectors, of 
similar form, is always and they arc alternately reversed, 
front for back, in every natural example. Art, however, in 
limes of depraved taste, introduced as a novelty forms of this 
kind in which contrast is neglected, all the sectors presenting 
the same side to the spectator. This gives always the idea of 
rotation, whence the expression, a turning star or flower. 
This kind of form, of course, is proper for a wheel, but highly 
improper for any part of a fixed structure. Its non-occurrence 
in nature is sufficient to prove its inferiority also as regards 
abstract beauty. 

Whenever Nature has repeated sectors of similar form, in 
this manner, without alternate opposition, she has supplied 
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its place by introducing another element of variation, viz. in 
size. In this way the whole class of univalve shells are com- 
posed by a number of sectors round an axis, all alike in form, 
but whose sizes form a geometrical progression. 

The beauty of curves of contrary flexure (Hogarth’s prin- 
ciple) generally arises also from contrast. Hence it is a 
mistake to suppose that the passage from convexity to con- 
cavity should bo gradual, that is to say, that the curvature 
should continually diminish up to the point of flexure, become 
evanescent at that point, and then increase, as in the long 
italic /. This is what necessarily occurs in all curves tliat 
have naturally a contrary flexure ; but though those arc 
approj)riate to many purposes, and have a beauty of their 
own, this is quite distinct from that of tlic flexures which 
arise from the combination of two curves, and is much less 
frequently applicable. The former beauty is one of gra- 
dation ; the latter, one of contrast ; for as the change from one 
law of curvature to the other must take place at some definite 
point, it must be sudden, and partake of the nature of contrast. 

^In examining instances of this kind of flexure, it will be 
observed that the mere identity of direction in the two curves, 
at the point of contact, is not always sufficient to prevent 
their appearing disjointed, — that is, deficient in unity. Hence 
some additional kind of unity should be sought to connect 
them, and this we may find in equality of curmiiire ; besides 
nhich, the most perfect contrast requires similitude in all 
points except those which are contrasted : whence tlie con- 
trast of two opposite and * qualities (as convexity and 

concavity) will bo most perfect when they are both equally 
removed from tlie mean (wdiich in this case is straightness) ; 
whence we may infer that the deflexions of the two curves 
from their common tangent should be initially equal, — that 
is, their curvatures equal at the point of junction. A(JCor- 
flbjgly, in examining forms of this kind, it will be found that 
when faulty their fault arises from the radii of the two curves 
at their junction being too unequal ; and in the Grecian forms 
composed of elliptic arcs, by Mr, Hay, it will be found that 

* This docs not, of course, apply to qualities of which ono is only the 
negation of the other, as ligtit and shadow, or curvature and straightness. 
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the most graceful bends arc those in which the two ellipses 
touch at points having the greatest equality of curvature. 

As the change from one law of curvature to another must 
always have the nature of contrast, there appears no reason 
why we should seek to diminish this contrast without the 
possibility of gaining the opposite beauty — that of gradation 
or continuity ; for this can exist only whore the law is con- 
tinuous, or, in other words, where the whole is one curve. 
There appears, therefore, no foundation for the rule main- 
tained by an eminent architect, that wherever two curves 
unite (not by an angle) it should be by a contact of the second 
order. To explain this, we must observe that lines may meet 
in an infinity of different ways. When they coincide at a 
point, and have at that point different directions^ the meeting 
is not called a contact, but a finite angle. When they have 
at their meeting the same direction, but different curvatures, 
it is called a contact of the first order. Of this kind is the 
contact of one circle with another, and of a circle (or any 
conic section) with a straight tangent; for the curvature of 
this is 0. Contacts of tliis kind between two curves must be 
either external (where their curvatures are in contrary direc- 
tions, that is, one convex towards the same side that the other 
is concave, or one + and the other — ), or internal, when 
both are curved the same way. 

But a contact of the second order rcipiircs that the two 
lines shall, at their meeting -point, coincide not only in direct 
tion, but in curvature. Hence there can be no contact of this 
kind between two circles (for if their curvatures were equal 
and turned the same w'ay, they Avould coincide altogether), nor 
between any conic section and its tangent, because there is 
no point, in any conic section, that is destitute of curvature. 
But a curve that naturally has contrary flexure may form 
this kind of contact with a straight line drawn through its 
point of flexure (for at that point the curvature is 0, being at 
its transition from to — ). Such contact may also be 
formed between two conic sections, as, for instance, between 
any point of an ellipse (not upon one of its axes) and its 
osculatorg circle, or the circle which both touches and has 
equal curvature with that point of th® ellipse. Contacts of 
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the second order are neither external nor internal, but always 
mixed} the curve which is the outer one before contact, be 
coming the inner one afterwards. 

But if the circle osculate the ellipse at the end of one of its 
axes, the contact is entirely exterior to the ellipse if made on 
its side, and entirely interior if made on its end, and in either 
case it is that kind of contact which we have called internal, 
one curve being within the other. This is a case of contact 
of the THIRD order, which consists in tlie two curves coin- 
ciding not only in direction and in curvature, but also in the rate 
of variation of that curvature. This rate is in the present 
case 0; for the curvature of the circle is unvarying, and that 
of the ellipse is, at these points, at its maximum or minimum, 
and therefore neither increasing nor decreasing, but in tlie 
act of passing from one state into the other. 

So also when the curvatures are not only equal and vary- 
ing at the same rate, but this rate of variation is also fixed in 
both, or varying at the same rate in both, the contact will be 
of the FOURTH order ; and it is obvious that these ordei s may 
b(5 extended ad infinitum. We may add, that all contacts of 
an even order must be mixed, and all tliose of an odd order 
must be internal or external. Hence, in so uniting two curves 
as to form a ‘‘line of beauty,” or contrary flexure, the con- 
tact can never be of the second or any even order. 

The abandonment in architecture, therefore, of contacts of 
the first order, wmdd lead to no little complexity iji the curves, 
liven in the simplest case — that of the junction of a curve 
with a straight line (as at the springing of an jircli from its 
pier)— we should have to banish not only the circle, but every 
conic section, and use some more complex curve, such as 
should have a point of infinite radius (f. c, of contrary flexure, 
if continued) at the springing. These are not only unneces- 
sari/, but, I will venture to Bay, false refinements. By attempt- 
ing to conceal the change from one line to another, as if it 
were a fault, they tend to make it appear one. Now, if it be 
a fault, it can never be obviated in this way ; for if the contact 
were even of»thc hundredth order, it would still be an abrupt 
change from one law of curvature to another, or to straight- 
ness. That which nwust be abrupt is better made as perfect 
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a contrast as possible, and not as imperfect as possible. The 
error has arisen from inattention to the fact that there are 
two kinds of contrary flexures, the one owing its beauty to 
GRADATION, the othcr to CONTRAST ; that the first can only 
exist where there is an unbroken continuity of law, — that is, 
where the curve on botli sides of the flexure is one curve ; 
and that, whenever there are twOy as there must be some con- 
trast, it should be miide as complete a contrast as possible, by 
making the contact always of the fvnt order, always external, 
and the contrary curvatures, at their junction, cipial. 

If these views of curvilinear form be right, it will follow 
that all internal contacts, and all osculations (or contacts of 
any order above the first), arc to be excluded from ornaincntal 
design. This would condemn the Tudor arch ; for in that 
form the change of curvature is always made by an internal 
contact of two circles ; and though it was a capital invention 
for its purpose, as wc shall sec in a future chapter, and the 
best that could be expected of a school of masons who appear 
to have been acquainted with no curve besides the circle ; yet 
its obstinate retention at the present day (to the exclusion of 
the far more fit and perfectly graceful curve of the i)arabola), 
only shows architecture, whether as an art or a science, to be 
at least three centuries behind the rest of the world. 

The object of this chapter has been to consider the nature 
and lauQof those kinds of beauty in architecture which belong 
to colours and to forms abstractedly ; or regarded apart from 
the things to which they may be applied, and, consequently, 
without reference to their destinations ; or to the beauties of 
expression, dclinite character, or fitness. The beauties here 
treated of are those to which Mr. Fergusson gives the term 
lesthctic, or sensuous, but it has been here attempted to be 
shown that this term applies, in strictness, only to the beau- 
ties of colour, and that those of form are always addressed 
to the mind, though they constitute the lowest class of excel- 
lences BO addressed ; and in as far as they make no attempt 
at definite expression, or the excitement of a definite emotion, 
do not, according to the views explained in our»forraer chap- 
ter, entitle the art in which they are found to the appellation 
of a Fine Art. %. 



CHAPTER ITT. 


DlFl’EUKNT KINDS OF BEAUTY^ OF SUBLIMITY, AND OF 
PICTUKKSQUENESS TIIEIll CD AHACTEHISTICS. 


“'Witlioul. carrviii.c: our nrt out. of its natural and true cliaraetcr, tlie more 
MC purify it from (*v(‘ryttiin^ that is j^ross in sense, in that pn>portioii we 
advance its use and dif^nity : and in proportion as we lower it to mere sjmi- 
suality, wc ])orvcrt its natiire, and do/?radc it from the rank of a liberal art; 
and tliis is what every artist ought well to remember.” — Sir Joshua 
Kkynoj.ds, l)isc</urse IX. 


It is tlie 1 main css of good taste to estimate each kindof beauty 
or oxcellciK'c in its true relative value, so as never to sacriliec 
n higher hc»inty to a lower, or one more nearly a[)proaching 
to the iner(‘ly sensual, but always the reverse. 

Of the relative j)la(^08 that should be assigned, in our csti- 
n atioTi, to the different classes of beauties or merits in visible 
objects, wo may perhaps form a tolerably correct opinion by 
observing tie* order in which they begin to he appreciated 
earliest by children. Those which arc the soonest appre- 
ciated must needs belong to the lowest class, speaking to the 
facultie-i least n niovod above the merely animal ones. Now, 
the first visible beauties which a child learns to admire and 
seek, aie iiidi.sputably those of bright or isochronous colour, 
then tliosc of harmony in colours, and then tliose of abstract 
form, without reference to character or fitness, Avhich is not 
seen till long afterwards. He appreciates the beauty of a vase 
or a baluster much sooner than that of a column, and admires 
the Corinthian order long before he finds any beauty in the 
Doric ; because the first-named objects have the largest 
amount of formal beauty, while the last have most expressior 
of character and fitness to a definite purpose. 

As tlie merely sensuous, then, must always give place to 
the intellectual, where they are incompatible, so must all the 
beauties mentioned i«i our last chapter, not merely those of 
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colour^ but those of unmeaning form, gradated and contrasted 
curvature, give way, when necessary, to those of definite 
character and fitness. 

The first and most obvious distinction of character in beauty 
of every kind, is into what may be called the bold or power- 
ful, and the gentle or delicate style of beauty. The bull and 
the stag, the oak find the palm, the rocky mountains and the 
swelling lulls, the heroic and the pastoral poem, the Hercules 
and the Apollo, the painting of M. Angelo and that of Titian 
— these are a few examples from the different departments 
of nature and art tliat will illustrate the distinction here 
alluded to. 

It is hardly possible not to observe that these two opposite 
kinds of beauty in visible objects are connected with two 
opposite qualities of outline, or rather two principles in tlie 
composition of forms. ^Vith regard to the former or more 
partial view^ of the subject, Alison says, “ {Simple forms, then, 
may be consitlercd as described cither by angular or winding 
lines. Those different forms seem to me to be connected 
in our minds with very different associations, or to be cx- 
j)ressive to us of very different qualities. I sliall beg leave 
to mention some of these, without pretending to a complete 
enumeration. 

1. The greater part of those bodies in nature winch 
possess hardness, strength, or durability, arc distinguished by 
angular forms. The greater part of those bodies, on the 
contrary, wdiich possess weakness, fragility, or delicacy, arc 
distinguished by winding or curvilinear forms. In the mine- 
ral kingdom, all rocks, stones, and metals, the hardest and 
most durable bodies w^o know’, assume universally angular 
forms. In the vegetable kingdom, all strong and durable 
plants arc, in general, distinguished by similar forms.” [ He 
might have said alu:a^Sj in their principal or structural parts. ] 
“ The feebler and more delicate race of vegetables, on the 
contrary, are mostly distinguished by w'inding forms. In tlie 
animal kingdom, in the same manner, strong and powerful 
animals arc generally distinguished by angular iforras ; feeble 
and delicate animals by forms of the contrary kind.” To 
this might be added the example of %t:ie human figure, in 
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which, as every beginner in drawing knows, flie masculine out- 
lines are those which always present the nearest approach to 
angularity; the feminine most roundness and contrary flexures. 

The same author continues — ‘‘ 2. In all those bodies which 
have a progress, or which grow and decay within our observa- 
tion, the same character of form is observable. In the vege- 
table kingdom, the infancy or youth of plants is, in general, 
distinguislied by winding forms. The infancy and youth of 
animals is, in the same manner, distinguished by winding or 
serpentine forms ; their mature and peifoct age, by forms more 
direct and angular. In consequence of this connection, forms 
of the first kind become, in such cases, expressive to us of 
infancy and tenderness and delicacy; and those of the second 
kind, of maturity and strength and vigour. 

*• Besides these very obvious associations, it is also to 
be observed that, from the sense of touch, angular forms are 
expressive to us of roughness, sharpness, harshness ; winding 
forms, on the contrary, of softness, smoothness, delicacy, and 
fineness; and this connection is so permanent, that we imme- 
(\iatcly infer the existence of these qualities when the bodies 
arc only perceived by the eye. There is a very strong ana- 
l. gy between such qualities, as perceived by the sense of 
touch, and certain qualities of mind, as, in all languages, such 
qualities are expressed by terms drawn from the perceptions 
of the external sense. Such forms, therefore, when presented 
to the eye, not only lead us to infer tliosc material qualities 
which are perceived by the sense of touch, but, along with 
these, to infer also those qualities of mind which from anahjgy 
arc signified by such qualities of matter, and to feel from 
them some degree of that emotion which these dispositions of 
mind themselves are fitted to produce. In all languages 
figurative expressions of a si^Milar kind will be found ; and 
whoever attends either to his own feelings, or to the meaning 
which men in general annex to such words in applying them 
to forms, will, I believe, be convinced that the emotion which 
they signify, and are intended to signify, is founded upon the 
associated qualities, and very different from the mere agree- 
able or disagleeablc sousatiou which the material qualities 
alone convey, 
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“4. The observations which I have now made relate 
principally to simple curves, or to forms in which a single 
curvature takes place, as the curve of the weeping willow, of 
the young shoots of trees, of the stem of the tulip, and the 
lily of the valley. There is another species of form, com- 
monly distinguished by the name of the winding or serpen- 
tine form, in whicli different curves take place, or in which a 
continued line winds into several curvatures. With this form 
I apprehend we have another and a very important association ; 
I mean tliat of ease. From what cause this association arises 
I will not now stop to inquire ; but I conceive every one 
must have observed, that wherever we lind vegetables or any 
other delicate or attenuated body assiinie such a form, we are 
impressed with the conviction of its being easy, agreeable to 
their nature, and free from force or constraint. On the 
contrary, when such bodies, in tlie line of their progress, 
assume angular forms, we have a strong impression of the 
operation of force — of something tiuit either prevents them 
from their natural direction, or that constrains them to assume 
an unnatural one. Tliat winding forms are thus expressive 
to us of volition and ease, and angular forms of the operation 
of force or constraint, a])pcars from a singular circumstance in 
language, viz., that, in general, all the former directions are 
expressed by verbs in the active voice, — a river winds, a vine 
wreathes itself .about the elm, a llowcr bends, etc. ; while on 
the otlier hand, all directions of the latter kind are expressed 
in general by the passive voice of verbs.” | The oak vm 
gnarled, the river is suddenly deflected, the stem is contorted, 
itc. I “ I believe also I may appeal to the observation of the 
reader, whether from the winding of a river, of the ivy, or of 
the tendrils of the vine, he has not an impression of case, of 
freedom, of something agreeable to the object ; and whether 
in the contrary forms, in such cases, he has not an impression 
of uneasiness, from the conviction of force having been ap- 
plied, or some obstacle having occurred to constrain them to 
assume a direction unnatural to them. In general, therefore, 
I apprehend that w’inding or serpentine forms are expressive 
to us of e.ase, and angular forms of force or constraint. Such 
seem to me the principal associations we have with the great 
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divisions of simple forms ; winding forms being expressive to 
us of fineness, delicacy, ease ; and angular forms, of strength, 
roughness, and, in some cases, of the operation of force or 
constraint/’* 

I have quoted this at length, as containing, I believe, a 
proximate principle of great importance, to be constantly borne 
in mind by everyone who aims at distinct expression in the 
arts of form, and especially architecture, because this art docs 
not consist, like the others, in the imitation of natural forms, 
but only of natural princijdes. It will be presently sliown 
how this rule regarding curvature and angularity can be 
reduced to a particular case of a higher generalisation ; but 
meanwhile I must observe, that when the same author, in 
order to support his theory (of the non-existence of abstract 
expression in forms, apart from association with natural 
objects), attem})ts to pick flaws in the very prmci])le he has 
above so well explained, and to find exceptions to this his own 
rule, he seems to fail completely, in consequence of the 
general error common to these inquiries, of mistaking one 
kind of beauty for another, forgetting that this word means 
merit or excellence of an^ kind. Tims he observes, When 
this association is destroyed, or when winding or curvilinear 
forms cease to be expressive of tenderness or delicacy, I believe 
it will be found that they cease also to be felt as beautiful.” 
Hut the examples which he adds to prove this, are not cases 
in wljicli those f<jrms cease to he cxprvsdce of those qualities ; 
but cases in which they cease to acrompautj tiie said finalities, 
l)eing applied to objects of an opposite character : and the h‘ss 
of beauty resulting, is a clear proof that these forms have not 
ceased to possess their peculiar expression ; for if they had, 
they would be as applicable to these objects as to the former, 
and would produce as much beauty in them ; but this is 
admitted to be not the case, that is, the same forms arc less 
beautiful in these objects than in Mie former, — in other 
words, less fit for them : for, when the jame form is pleasing in 
one object and displeasing in anothe/, the difference can only 
arise from fitness to one and unfit j css to the other; consc- 

* Alison’s ‘‘Essay on the Sublimity an l Beauty of the Material Worlil,” 
ohap. iv. sect, i., I’art 2. 
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quently, if curved and reflexed forms cease to be beautiful 
when applied to objects of strength and durability, it proves 
them to be inappropriate to such objects. The loss of beauty 
arises from the loss of propriety and consistency between the 
character of the object and the character of its form. Let 
us examine the instances given by this author. 

“ There are many parts, however, of the vegetable kingdom 
which arc not distinguished by this character of delicacy. The 
stem of some species of flowers and of almost all shrubs, the 
trunk and branches of trees, are distinguished by opposite cha- 
racters, and would indeed be unfit for the purposes of vegeta- 
tion if they were not. In these subjects, accordingly, tlie 
winding or serpentine form is very far from being beautiful, as 
it has no longer its usual expression of fineness or delicacy.” 
To this we may object that, fir&ty it is precisely became it 
retains its usual expression of delicacy that it ceases to be 
beautiful, because it ceases to be Jit — its expression is false, and 
contradicted by the character of tlic object ; and, secondlu^ 
notwithstanding this unfitness, such is the abstract beauty of 
the form that it sometimes overpowers this defect, as in the 
cases of the cocoa-nut and the bamboo, which no one will 
admit to be ‘far from beautiful.’ On the contrary, I believe, 
there are few who will prefer their straight-stemmed congeners 
— tlie cabbage-palm and the common cane. 

“ In the smaller and feebler tribes of flowers,” adds lie, “ for 
instance, in the violet, the daisy, or the lily of the valley — the 
bending of the stem constitutes a very beautiful form, because 
we immediately perceive that it is the conseciuence of the 
weakness and delicacy of the flower. In tlie rose, on the con- 
trary, and the white lily (and in the tribe of flowering shrubs, 
a class of vegetables of greater strength), the same form as- 
sumed by the stem is felt as a defect, and, instead of impressing 
us with the idea of delicacy, leads us to believe the operation 
of some force to twist it into this direction.” This is only 
because experience has taught us that, in these plants, the 
forms in question are exceptional, and therefore defects. A 
man who saw them for the first time would not see any defect, 
nor do we see any in those cognate species (as the turks-cap 
lily, &c.) which assume such bends naturally. 
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“la the growth of the stronger vegetables, as of trees, 
where we know and expect great strength, nothing can be so 
far from being beautiful as any winding or serpentine form 
assumed by the trunk. The beautiful form of such objccte is 
of so very different a kind, that it is in the opposite form only 
that we perceive it. In the direction of tlie branches the same 
character is expected, and a similar defect would be felt in 
their assuming any regularly winding or curvilinear form,* It 
is only when we arrive at the young shoots — and that only 
in their infant season, in spring — that we discover again 
the serpentine form to be beautiful ; because it is then only 
that we perceive it to be really expressive of tenderness 
or delicacy,” — rather, because it is then applied to objects 
whose character agrees with this expression; its want of 
beauty (L e, of fitness) in the former cases having arisen 
from its having been still really expressive of this same cha- 
racter — a character opposite to that of the objects, in those 
cases ; so that the beauty of the form in itself, as a form, was 
lost in the ugliness of inconsistency between the objects and 
their forms. 

“ All the different bodies which constitute the mineral 
kingdom are distinguished by a greater degree of hardness 
and solidity than is to be found in any other of the productions 
of nature. Such bodies, however, by different exertions of 
art, may be moulded into any form we please ; but the beauty 
of the serpentine form in such cases is lost, from our con- 
sciousness of the absence of that delicacy which in general 
accompanies such forms.” If so, architecture has indeed 
been wrongly conducted in all ages alike ; for the Ionic and 
Corinthian capitals, the leaf-cut mouldings, the friezes of 
scroll-work in the antique, and the “ high-embowered ” 
vaultings, the foliaged bosses, crockets, and finals, the foliated 
and flowing traceries, the ogive hoods in the mediaeval system, 
have ever been valued as among its happiest inventions. 

“ It is possible, for instance,” he proceeds, “ to imitate the 
winding of the ivy, the tendrils of the vine, or the beautiful 
curves of the rose-tree, in iron or in any other metal. It is 
possible, also, to colour such imitations in so perfect a manner 
* This evidently ^refers only to dicotyledonous trees. 
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as at first to deceive the spectator. If I am not mistaken, 
however, the moment we are undeceived — the moment we 
know that the subject is so different from that which clia- 
racterises such forma in real nature — the beauty of the forms 
is destroyed, and instead of that pleasing sentiment of tender- 
ness which the delicacy of the vegetables excites, a sentiment 
of disappointment and uneasiness succeeds ; — of disappoint- 
ment, from the absence of that delieacy which we generally 
infer from the appearance of such form ; and of uneasiness, 
from the conviction of force having been applied to twist the 
subject into so unnatural directions.’* Hero the whole fault 
arises from the vulgar error of attempting decfiption. Tliis is 
not the place to attack that art-destroying fallacy ; but it will 
bo shown presently, that ichenever an art condescends to 
deceive, it forfeits all right to a place among the Fine Arts. 
It may be sim^ily observed of this example, that if the spectator 
had not been deceived, he could never have been undeceived, 
and consequently never have experienced the contingent evils 
described. 

** If the same observation is further pursued,*’ he says, “ I 
think it will be found, in general, that wherever the delicate 
forms of the vegetable world arc imitated in metal, or any 
other hard and durable substance, the character of the form 
is lost, and that, instead of that lively emotion of beauty 
wdiich we receive from the original forms, we are conscious 
of a feeling of discontent, from the seeming impropriety of 
giving to such durable substances a character which does not 
belong to them.” 

Such is the deduction to which his theory leads. Its cor- 
respondence or not with general experience, must decide us 
whether to regard it, not as a true or a false, but as a complete 
or an incomplete theory. 

On the other hand, with regard to the opposite class of 
forms, he remarks, “ that angular forms are also beautiful 
when they are expressive of fineness, of tenderness, of deli- 
cacy, or such affecting qualities;’* but it might be objected 
to this, that they are ntver expressive of such qualities, and 
that they cease to be beautiful (/. e. cease to f>o fit) precisely 
when they are applied to objects possessing these qualities. 
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Thus he observes : “ In the vegetable world, although it 
is generally true that winding forms are those that are 
assumed by young, or feeble, or delicate plants, yet this rule 
is far from being uniform ; and there are many instances of 
similar productions being distinguished by forms of an angular 
Itind. There are accordingly many cases where this form is 
considered as beautiful, because it is then expressive of the 
same qualities which are generally expressed by forms of the 
other kind.’* These are rather cases where the angular kind 
of form is less beautiful than usual, because accompanying 
qualities of which it is not expressive, — they being always 
expressed (though not always accompanied) by forms of the 
other kind. 

The first example given is this: “The myrtle, for instance, 
is generally reckoned a beautiful form, yet the growth of its 
stem is perpendicular, the junction of its branches forms 
regular and similar angles, and their direction is in straight 
and angular lines. The known delicacy, however, and ten- 
(V^rness of the vegetable, at least in this climate, prevails over 
the general expression of the form, and gives it the samo 
beauty which we generally find in forms of a contrary 
kind.” In natural objects, the character of the thing neces- 
sarily (when uo are accustomed to it) prevails over that oi 
the form, if different. But this very expression “ prevails 
over** shows the two characters to be contradictory, and 
consequently the form wanting in consistcnc3\ Accordingly, 
we shall find that this form has not been generally reckoned 
beautiful, for wc know of no single instance of this or any 
similar case (of wholly angular vegetation) being imitated lor 
ornamental purposes. Our author indeed observes, “ there 
are an infinite number of the feebler vegetables, and many of 
the common grasses, the forms of which are altogether dis. 
tinguislied by angles and straight lines, and where there is 
not a single curvature tlirougli the wliolo, yet all of which 
are beautiful ; and of which also some are imitated in different 
ornamental forms with excellent effect, merely from the fine- 
ness and delicacy of their texture, which is so very striking 
that they never fail, wlicn we attend to tlicm, to afford us 
that sentiment of ink rest and tenderness which in general 
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we receive from the opposite form.” But I have never mol 
with any imitations of tlicsc vegetable forms, and cannot 
believe that they could ever be applied as ornament “ with 
excellent eftect." lie observes also, “ that the leaves of vege- 
tables form a very conimou and a very beautiful decoration, 
though they are less distinguished by winding lines than 
almost any other part of the plants.” But it would be difficult 
to eay what parts of plants contain in general more curvatures 
or contrary llexures than the leaves. Even these, however, 
do not often exhibit these forms naturally, to a sufficient ex- 
tent to render their literal copies in stone tit for the purposes 
of the architect : he has nearly always to represent them more 
flexible and more curled and reflexed than they ever are in 
nature. The truth and naturalness of such deviations from 
particular nature will be cx])laincd in on r next chapter ; but 
wo must here observe that this author’s mistake seems to be 
confounding the beauty of things with that of their forms. 
All natural objects arc beautiful, but their beauties reside in 
different qualities, not always in form. Hence it is not true 
that all natural forms are beautiful. We may hardly be able 
to detect this in Nature herself; but when the forms are 
separated from the things, and exhibited alone (by sculpture 
or carving), we then see that they are not all fitted for orna- 
mental j)urposcs, and indeed that very few, perhaps none, are 
so fitted without correction. Yes, I say correction, for though 
it is the highest aim of every art to imitate nature, this is 
not to be done by imitating any natural form, but by criticising 
and correcting it, — criticising it by Nature’s rules gathered 
from all her works, but never completely carried out by her 
in any one work ; — correcting it by rendering it more natural, 
i.e, more conformable to the general tendency of nature, 
according to that noble maxim recorded of Eaffaelle, *‘that 
the artist’s object was to make things not as Nature makes 
them, but as she would ♦ make them — as she ever tries to 
make them, but never succeeds, though her aim may be de- 
duced from a comparison of her efforts : just as if a number 

* Solcva Uirn ’Rjiffacllo che il pittore lia ol)ligo di fare Id cose non come le 
fii !a nulur.i, ina conie ( lla le dovrebbe fare. — Z i.'CCHAko, Letlrrc. 

Would or intends appears the most exact trau|latiou of dovrebbe* 
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of archers had aimed nnsnccessfnlly at a mark upon a wall, 
and this mark were then removed, we could by tlic exami- 
nation of their arrow-marks point out the most probable 
position of the spot aimed at, with a certainty of being nearer 
to it than any of their shots. 

The application of this doctrine to the practice of the 
painter and sculpture is well known. General nature, with 
them, signifies the end at which nature aims in all the indi- 
viduals of a given species. Idealisation consists in the repre- 
sentation of that species more perfectly than any individual 
represents it. Now I apprehend that a similar principle must 
be pursued by the architect, and even the architectural carver 
or decorator, but on a wider scale. What natural objects or 
individuals are to the painter or sculptor, natural species or 
even genera must be to the architect and designer of orna- 
ment. The general nature which they arc to embody is not 
that of a single species, but of some higher natural division, 
— a genus, a family, an order, a class, a whole kingdom, 
ivay, in sonic cases, even universal nature, animal, vege- 
table, and mineral, — or at least all those objects in universal 
nature which possc.«s some particular character or quality 
which it is the object of the architect to express with the 
utmost force. 

This is not the place to develop the principle ; but to 
return to the fact above observed, — that Nature’s general 
mode of exprossing strength and the more exciting qualities 
was by angularity, and her general mode of expressing 
delicacy and the soothing qualities, by curvature, we may 
conclude that there must be a reason for this, — that these 
qualities of form must, in themselves, have a connection with 
these characters and cmotioi of mind, independently of all 
association with natural objects; so that we should perceive 
the dil'ercnce even if we had never seen natural objects. 
This I conceive to bo tbe case, for the following reason • 
Angles are instances of the most abrupt contrast between 
the directions of their component lines, while curves owe 
their beauty to,OR.VDATioN. Of these two qualities, contrast 
is certainly that calculated to cjceicc) and gradation, that 
calculated to soothe. 
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If this view of the case be correct, it will follow that all 
other kinds of contrast, to whatever sense addressed, will 
partake of the same general character of severe beauty as 
angularity in form ; and that gradation or modulation, where- 
ever found, will express the gentler qualities as well as 
curvature. Now let us sec how this holds good in the other 
dej)artments of nature and art, apart from form. 

And first, of light and shade ; it is plain that those solids 
which possess straight and angular outlines will generally 
possess plane surfaces, meeting in edges or nooks. Hero, 
then, the two planes that meet at any edge or nook will rarely 
receive equal degrees of illumination, — often will one be in 
broad sunshine, and the other in its own shadow. In no case, 
however, whether the ditferenee of luminosity be great or 
little, will there be any softening or gradation from one into 
the other, but always an abrupt contrast. Bodies of curved 
diilliiH', on the oIIku* hand, will generally possess a curved 
surface, every ])oint, of which, being difl'tu’ently inclined to the 
incident rays, receives a degree of light intermediate between 
that of the points on cither side of it, so that the whole surface 
glows with continued gradations passing from the brightest 
pt)int through all intormediate tints into complete shade, but 
without any line of division, or any contrast. Thus the same 
qiialiiios of figure which most conduce to angularity of outline, 
conduce also to contrasts of light and shade on the surface ; 
and those which accompany curvature of outline lead to gra- 
dated shadowing. 

The simple cone, and the cylinder with flat ends, arc two 
of the most un])loasing forms in building (as may be seen by 
most of the hideous additions with which we crowd the tops 
of our finest buildings, because Architecture has not, since the 
time of the Cj| recks, found time to discover how to build 
chimneys). This want of character in the two forms in ques- 
tion, I attribute to the incongruity existing betweeu an angular 
outline and a modulated light and shade. The convex roofs 
on angular plans, common in France during the seventeenth 
century, are generally disliked, probably from the opposite 
kind of inconsistency — curvature of outline Vith contrasted 
light and shade. 
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Rocky scenery commonly owes its severe and grand cha- 
racter less to angularity of outline than to the sharply con- 
trasted light and shade arising from the prevalence of plane 
surfaces and cuboidal nooks and edges. How opposite in 
character is the beauty of curved undulating hills, which, 
even when magnified to the scale of the Pyrenees, are rather 
beautiful than grand ; and this also is due more to the shadow- 
ing than to the outline, since it is conspicuous even when the 
sky-line is straight, angular, or absent from the view, but 
can hardly be rendered in an outline drawing only. 

Next, with regard to colour; the groat pliilosophcr of 
j>ainting says — ‘‘ Crandciir of effect is produced by tw^o 
different W’ays, wdiich seem entirely opposed to each other. 
One is, by reducing the colours to little more than chiaro- 
scuro, which w’as often the practice of the Bolognian schools ; 
and the other, by making the colours very distinct and 
forcible, such as w'c sec in those of Rome and Florence; but 
still the presiding principle of both those manners is simplicity, 
f^ortainly nothing can be more simple than monotony ; and 
the distinct blue, red, and yellow colours, which arc seen in 
the draperies of the Roman and Florentine schools, though 
tlmy have not that kind of harmony w’hich is produced by a 
variety of broken and transparent colours, have that eflcct of 
grandeur wdjicii w as intended. Perhaps these distinct colours 
strike the mind more forcibly, from tliere not being any great 
union between them ; as martial music, which is iniendcd to 
rouse the nobler passions, lias its effect from tlio sudden and 
strongly-marked transitions from one note to another which 
that style of music requires ; whilst iu that which is required 
to move the softer passions, the notes imperceptibly melt into 
one another,” * 

It may be observed that the term hrolccn seems applied by 
painters chiefly to colours that are made, at their junction, to 
melt gradually one into the other, or to glow^ wdth a rainbow'- 
like gradation of tints, tlie effect of supposed reflections of 
coloured light from neighbouring objects, as in the orna- 
mental stylo of painting of the Venetians, of wdiom the same 
admirable critic observes, “ Though in this respect the 

^ Ucyrj'-Ids, Discourse IV. 
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Venetians must be allowed extraordinary skill, yet even that 
skill, as they have employed it, will but ill correspond with 
the great style. Their colouring is not only too brilliant, 
but, I will venture to say, too harmonious to produce that 
solidity, steadiness, and simplicity of effect, which heroic 
subjects require.” 

The beautiful analogy, above pointed out by this master, 
between the forcible and gentle styles of colouring, and those 
of music, will convince the reader that in this latter art also, 
though addressed to us through a different sense, the opposite 
principles of contrast and gradation retain the same dis- 
tinctive qualities. T doubt not that numerous passages will 
occur to the reader to prove that in poetry also the grander 
styles abound in contrasted ideas, antitheses, and truths set 
forth ill apparent verbal contradictions ; while in the softer 
and more fascinating compositions, such contrasts arc avoided, 
and the transition from one image to another is made gradually 
and with preparation. 

VVe may conclude on the whole that the distinction of 
character between angular and curvilinear forms is only a 
particular case of the general distinction between things that 
combine order and variety by the principle of contrasty and 
those wh’ch combine them by the principle of gradation. It 
must be observed that the general neglect of tin's source of 
different expressions in abstract form, must be attributed to 
the fact that architecture is the only art to which it applies. 
Neither the scnljitor nor the painter has to study the 
differences of character belonging to differences of form, in 
general, but only in the particular species or class of objects 
which he is representing. He has to discover not what 
varieties of form most conduce to a particular expression ; 
but what varieties of human form are most associated there- 
with, because most frequently accompanied by the quality or 
emotion he would depict. ITis discriminations of form must 
doubtless be incomparably nicer than the architect requires, 
simply because they are all comprised within such incom- 
parably narrower limits. Instead of being free to range 
through universal nature, not only through aft existing but 
all possible ff'rms, his choice is confined to the limits to which 
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Nature has confined herself in a single species; so that, 
compared to the architect, he resembles a musician com* 
posing for an instrument whose range is exceedingly small ; 
or to a draughtsman who is prohibited the use of white or 
black, and confined to a limited scale of tints : of course he 
must compensate for this limitation of range by a more nice 
discrimination. But, besides this, the varieties of expression 
in animated forms depend on other principles than those 
applying to forms in general. As the chemist and physicist 
find the laws they have deduced from dead matter, all 
applicable indeed, to living organisms, but so modified by 
the superaddition of now and 8j>ccial laws as to be sometimes 
hardly recognised ; so we should err in applying the laws of 
expression, in abstract form, to imitations of living forms, 
whose expressions arise from associations more sj)ccial, more 
narrow and concrete, but, at tlic same time, mor 5 powerful, 
and generally rpiitc ovcr])owcring those which might arise 
from the general laws applicable to all forms alike ; whence 
dt happens, that the sliuly of these general laws is, if not 
useless, at least unnecessary, to the professors of special 
design (painters and sculptors), and has thence fidlen into 
neglect with the professors of abstract design (architects and 
decorators) ; but we shall endeavour hereafter to show, that 
only by attention to these laws have the styles which we 
bliinlly admire, miscopy, and misapply, been originated and 
perfected. 

If it bo granted, then, which I think admits of no doubt, 
that in all unmeaning things (f. e, all those which do not 
alfoct ns by association), and in all the sensible qualities of 
such things, as form, shading, colour, and sound, the two 
principles oi' contrast and gra lot Ion are expressive of opposite 
qualities (the first being grand, forcible and exciting ; the 
other, elegant, gentle, and soothing), it will follow, that in 
applying this rule to the T?iost varied and j)rcciscly definable 
of the above-named properties (that of form), we may dis- 
criminate between the two extreme styles of form, or those 
which carry out the said principles to their fullest possible 
extent, several intermediate steps, several varieties of form, 
which, by approaching nearer and nearer to the simply 
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severe, or to the merely elegant, without going to those 
extremes, will be fitted for various purposes, to which the 
extreme modes of treatment would be improper. 

First, then, to decide what is the absolute extreme in the 
application of the principle of contrast. All curves, being 
instances of the contrary principle — gradation, are evidently 
excluded ; the forms, therefore, must be composed of straight 
lines and angles. All angles are contrasts, but all are not 
equally so. The contrast between the directions of the two 
lines is evidently smallest in the smallest and largest angles. 
On the other hand, the greatest difference that can exist 
between two directions is perpendicularity. Right angles, 
then, present a stronger contrast than any other angles. 
Thus, plane figures will most powerfully carry out this prin- 
ciple when they are entirely rectilinear and rectangular. 
But in proceeding from plane figues to the more complicated 
case of solid bodies, we have to consider not only the ap- 
parent outline, as seen from various points of view, but also 
the light and shade, which often eondiices more to the general 
character at first sight, especially in large objects, than the 
outline itself. Curved snrlaces, of course, are to be avoided ; 
but what should bo the prevailing angle of the edges or 
nooks where two jilanes meet ? At first view it might 
appear that the greatest contrasts of light and shade would 
be insured by the most acute arrises ; the greatest possible 
difference of illumination being that whudi occurs between a 
plane exposed perpendiculavly to the sun’s rays, and the hack 
of the same jdane, or a i)arallel one. But then it must be 
remembered that it is impossible to see both these planes 
at once, and that the smaller the angle between two 
planes, the smaller the chance of an eye being so situated 
as to see them both. On the other hand, the larger the 
angle, the smaller the chance of the sun being so situated 
as to shine perpendicularly on one, without illuminating the 
other ; and when the angle is larger than bO degrees this 
will be impossible. An obtuse edge or nook, then, can never 
exhibit the maximum of contrast between complete light and 
complete shade, though every right-angled and acute one may 
do so ; and tiic more acute, the more frequently will this 
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happen, but the less frequently will it be seen. On the whole, 
then, it may be concluded (and, indeed, might easily be 
mathematically proved) that the greatest chance of powerful 
contrasts occurring and heing seen^ will be in the case of a 
rectangular arris.* 

The solid figures, then, that most completely carry out the 
principle of contrast, will have plane surfaces, and rectangular 
edges or nooks. This is the case with most rocks (especially 
the older limestones, the grandest, perhaps, of them all), in a 
remarkably uniform manner. The requirements of organic 
bodies generally render jdancs and edges inapplicable ; but 
yet, in their outlines, we shall perceive the grander and more 
j)Owerful objects in both the vegetal)le and animal kingdoms, 
to be characterised, not only (as Alison remarked) by angles, 
but chiefly by right angles. 8nch arc the junctions, and even 
tdiief bends, of the trunk and branches in the giants of the 
forest, — the oak, and the still mightier cotton-tree. How 
dillerent is the clVect of generally oblique junctions ; as in 
»thc elm, many pines, and most smaller trees and shrubs. In 

* \S c have foumh'd this roasoniiiff on the supposition of svn~li(jhty or that 
coming: in one direetion only, a$ being the simplest case ; hut in the climate 
<»f Kii^;land, sunshine being an exception, not a rule, all tilings should be 
designed rather to suit cloud-lv/ht, or that wliich comes from every point of 
the upper heiiii'phere, almost equally, and in mnny cases quite equally. 
There are all possible intermediate degrees between suusldne and this perfect 
equality, wliicli in.iy he callc<l pxj-liyhi; but it would he needless tocousitler 
tlic (’x.ie.t effect of any hut the two’extrenic cases. Tlicir difference may be 
distinctly shown liy supposing a globular body exposed to eaeli. In the 
punshinc it will have one half of its surface sliaded equally throughout, being 
entirely deprived of direct light, and seen only by light reflected from sur- 
rounding olqects ; llio other half will have its light varied in such a way that 
tlie brightness of each point will be proportional to its direct distance from 
the plane that cuts off the shaded hemisphere; i.e. proportional to a line 
dropped perpendicularly to lliat plane. But in foy-lii/ht the same globe 
will exhibit a continued gradation f^om its highest point (the highest) to its 
darkest point (at tlic bottom), the law of which gradation will be, that if w'e 
suppose a horizontal plane passing through any point, the brightness of that 
point 'vill be proportional to the solid content of fhc portion of the globe 
com]>riscd below that i)l.inc. Thus the law connecting the brightness of 
different surfaces, with t'leir inr'.ination to the brightest surface, will be very 
different in these different modes of illumination. In cloud-lhjht, the actual 
contrast of light and shade on each side of any edge or nook will also be 
greater, the smaller the angle, and vice versd; but as the chance of seeing 
both surfaces at once is always greater, the greater the angle, and vice versd, 
we may concludh that the angle most conducive to the display of contrast is, 
in this case (as well as in svn-light), tlic mean bcUcen the largest and the 
smallest — namely, a right angle 
I 
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the most powerful animals, and even the most sturdy varieties 
of generally weaker species, the straight lines and right angles 
of the outline must have struck every one. In the rhinoceros, 
flic ox, and the bull-dog, this is very obvious. There is also 
less curvature (or, at least, less convexity) of surface in sucb 
organisms, than in the feebler and gentler species ; for if may 
be remarked, that though all curved surface introduces grada- 
tion of light and shade, concavity does so to a much less 
extent than convexity, for tlie whole or great part of a con- 
cavity ma}j often be thrown into equable shadow (as we often 
see in the flutes of a Doric column), while a convexity must 
always present soft gradation. Concavity also necessarily 
leads to the increase of edges, and their consequent contrasts, 
but convexity to their diminution. So prejudicial is smooth 
convexity to the kind of expression now under consideration, 
that nature seems to avoid or disguise it by all sorts of ex- 
pedients ; as rugged bark, shaggy coats, marked muscles, and 
the folds of the rhinoceros* hide. 

licctilinear but ohliqne-angled form may bo regarded as a 
stylo one step removed from the severity and grandeur of the 
exclusively right-jingled. It is exemplified in slate rocks (less 
grand than those of limestone, notwithstanding their greater 
scale and primitive character), also in the structural parts of 
nearly all plants not remarkable for sturdiness and durability. 
It may fir.thor be r(?marked that the character of grandeur 
is always diminished, and that of elegance increased, by the 
introduction of gradated systems of lines. In the rectangular 
stylo such things can hardly exist. The only kind of grada- 
tion we c^u have, is that of a progressional scries of dimen- 
sions (as that in »St. Bride’s steeple) ; but when once oblique 
angles are admitted, there can be sets of lines exhibiting 
a gradated scries, not only of dimensions, but of directions 
also. This is the case whenever they form a series of 
equjil or regularly gradated angles, as in radiating from a 
centre, forming any star-like or flower-like figure, or any 
series of equal or regularly graduated bends, at equal or 
regularly graduated distances, as in a portion of a polygon, 
cither regular, or such as might bo inscribed in any curve. 
In fact, sacli ai range incuts will always suggest the idea of a 
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curve, and we are affected by the expression, not only of 
what e;€ists in any form, but also of whatever is suggested to the 
eye by it. Thus in even the most exclusively rectangular 
design, a step-like succession of a few zig-zags, either equal 
or regularly gradated, will immediately suggest the appear- 
ance of an oblique line or surface, and w'ill therefore lose a 
portion of the rectangular character ; and in that proportion 
fall off’ a little from grandeur towards elegance. So also in 
oblique-angled design, any admission of the principle of 
gradation, as by fan-like, polygonal, or curve-like arrange- 
ments, will so far depart from the severe character, as to 
bring us close upon the verge of curvilinear design. It may 
be observed that whenever small, short-lived, or delicate plants 
are composed of straight lines, they are made to abound in 
these regularly gradated arrangements, either radiating or 
curve-suggesting. The cquisetum is an instance w’herc both 
are fully carried out. In the ferns also, the straightness and 
angularity of detail (otherw ise so contradictory to the graceful 
cMrvature of the general forms) is modified by the copious 
introduction of the princiido of gradation, not indeed in 
directions^ but in dlmaislons, w’ith a degree of regularity and 
uniformity perhaps nn]>arallcled. 

From such examines as the cquisetum, the transition to 
curvilinear design is hardly perceived. Here it is observable, 
that tliose curve comjiositions will contain most of ihc prin- 
ciple of contrast and least of gradation, wdiich contain most 
angles and fcw’cst contrary flexures ; for though the latter 
must perhaps be regarded (at least wdien composed of tw^o 
curves) as extremely delicate or infinitesimal cases of con- 
trast, yet associations drawui from natural objects have so 
taught us to connect them wlui everything soft, fragile, and 
weak, that they are, and always must be, the variety of form 
most removed from the severe and exciting, and most com- 
pletely embodying the elegant and soothing qualities. Ac- 
cordingly it appears that the varieties of Gothic tracery in 
wdiich this kind of form is introduced (as the English foliated 
and French flamboyant), are always regarded as something 
more light, delicate, and fanciful, than the preceding varieties, 

which do not contain less curvature, but whose curves are 

I 
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united only by angles and cusps, instead of by contrary 
flexures. 

A further distinction must still be made between artificial 
contrary flex ires, or those composed of two curves, and 
natural ones, r those in which the same curve (with the 
same equation) continues throughout. We considered this 
distinction in our last chapter, and may now observe that the 
former class (the artificial or contrasted) W’cre the only “ lines 
of beauty” known to, or employed by, the Gothic aitists 
(except of course in imitative sculpture), and that the latter 
(the natural or gradated) were the only ones used by the 
Greeks, or by nature, as far as w’e have the means of tracing. 
To this class belong all the natural forms of the animal world ; 
as all those of the mineral belong, on the other hand, to the 
rectilinear and angular class. 

Forms may be divided, then, as regards their inherent or 
essential expression (apart from association), into at least five 
classes, according to their degrees of contrast or gradation ; 
from the most grand, severe, and forcible, to the most elegant, 
fanciful, and delicate. Thus w’c may arrange : — 

T. Uectiliiioar ;ui<l roclangiilar forms. 

IT. Itoctilinear but oblique-angled forms. 

III. Curvilinear forms without contrary flexures. 

JV. Curvilinear forms with artificial c«/n(rary llexurc*. 

V. Curvilinear forms with natural contrary flexures. 

In most complicated productions, whether of nature or of 
art, W’e of course find several, or even ally these classes of form 
united. Let us inquire, then, to what different parts of sucli 
a compcibition the different classes of form are naturally and 
essentially best adapted. 

Alison has the following correct remarks on this subject : 
** The great constituent parts of every building require direct 
and angular lines, because in such parts we require tlie 
expression of stability and strength. ... A balustrade 
might with equal propriety be finished in waving lines, but 
certainly w^ould not be beautiful. A twisted column, though 
affording very pleasing curves to the eye, is acknowledged to 
be less beautiful than the common or regular one. ... It 
deaervee to be remarked, that the form of the great con- 
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stitiunt parts of all vegetables, wliether strong or delicate, is 
nearly the same ; the growth of the stem and the direction of 
the branches being in both alike, and in both also either in 
straight or in angular lines. It is principally in the more 
delicate parts of the first, in the young shoots, and in the 
foliage, that they deviate from this form, and assume winding 
or curvilinear directions.” * 

It may bo taken, then, as a principle hardly admitting of 
question, that, as in nature, so in art, the graver and more 
forcible varieties of form should in every case prevail most in 
the ruling and structural parts of a work, and that the more 
elegant varieties should find their place chiefly in the orna- 
mental details. In all the most approved works, of whatever 
style, this will be found an inviolable rule. Whether a portion 
only, or all of the five classes of form be employed, the class 
nearest the beginning of the above list will be found in the 
ruling forms and divisions ; and that placed latest in our list 
will be confined to the smallest and most ornamental parts ; 

' * ** Essay on the Sublimity and Beauty of the Material WorM,” chap. iv. 
sect, i.. Tart 2. He proceeds, liowever, by hnmediately fallinjy again into the 
error, as I believe, of confuumling hemitif with delicacy^ and the ex'prcmon of 
the latter with its reality, “ It is in thc>o parts only | tlio shoots and foliage], 
as I have before <d*scrv< d, that we disc4»vcr beautiful forms. In the ehiss of 
feeble or delicai*' plants, on the contrary, the forms which we neglect in the 
first [robust tn esj arc regarded as beautiful, because they have that expresf<ioii 
which is found only in tlie opposite forms of the other. The same form lias 
thus a ditferent effect from the difference of its expression ; and the straiglit 
lines and angular junctions, which are merely indifferent in the elm and the 
oak, are beheld witli deligiit in the plant and the flower, when we arc convinced 
that they arc accompanied with tenderness and delic.'icy.” liut most persons 
would rather regard them as fit and beautiful in the elm and oak, and beliold 
liiein not with delight, but rather with .mrjmse and curiosity, in the plant aii<l 
flower. According to this author, all vegetable beauty would seem to consist 
in delicacy, not the expression but the quality of delicacy ; so that wherever 
this rpialily is wanting, beauty is im»^oi>sible, whatever may bo the form : nr.d 
that wherever delicacy exists, the foun, no matter wiiat it may be, angular or 
curved, is always beautiful, and always expressive of delicacy : for to say that 
a form expressh any quality, or that it accompanies that quality, are with him 
the same thing. 

But it seems more probable that beauty consists neither in delicacy nor in 
its expression, but in the correct expression of wltaisvcr quality the object 
really possesses — in a perfect correspondence between its expression and its 
real qualities ; and I consider that this corre<;pon<lcnce, though much more 
general in nature than in art, is not universal, even in the fomier, — that when 
trees grow into gradual curves, or flower-stalks into abrupt angles, these are 
defects, — and that though it is true that the qualities which any form 
expresses are those which (jenn-nlly accompany it, nature sometimes deviates 
from this rule, and associates cert iin forms with qualities the reverse of what 
they express. ^ 
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the intermediate class or classes ])eing found in features of an 
intermediate degree of importance* 

It is impossible, however, to cite cases of the operation of 
this principle by itself, because it is always, or always ought 
to be, modified by the introduction of another, which is, per- 
haps, equally (or almost equally) important, viz., that the same 
gradation of qualities observed between the principal and the 
subordinate features should also (as in trees) be maintained 
between the supporting and the supported parts ; so that the 
classes of form standing nearest the beginningof our list should 
prevail more in the lower parts of a building than (in features 
of the same degree of magnitude and importance) higher uj) ; 
and the class employed only for the merest ornaments near 
the ground, may be aj)plied to more important features in the 
upper parts, and even, to principal members, at the top of all. 
Thus the allotment of the kinds of form proper to principal, 
subordinate, and ornamental parts, will not he the same in all 
the stories of a building, but must be modified according to 
the height above the ground. 

Thus, in deciding to which of the five classes of form a 
given feature should belong, wo may consider this to be 
dependent on three elements jointly ; 1st, the graver or 
lighter character of the destination of the building ; 2ndly, 
the greater or loss importance of the feature itself ; and, 
3rdly, its height above the ground. And by regarding each 
of these elements apart from the others, we may deduce these 
three rules : — 

I. That in buildings of different destinations, features which 
are of the same importance, and placed at the same heights 
relatively to the whole buildings to which they belong, should 
never be found belonging to a graver class of form in the 
building of the lighter destination, and vice versa, 

II. That in the same building, and at the same height 
above the ground, principal and structural members should 
never belong to a lighter class of form than subordinate fea- 
tures, nor these to a lighter class than ornaments. 

III. That in the same building, features of the same degree 

of importance, but situated at different levels, should never 
belong to a graver class of form at the higher level than at 
the lower. • 
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These rales will, I believe, be found to apply more or less 
extensively both to styles and to individual buildings, in pro- 
})ortion as the said styles or buildings are more or less gene- 
rally admired by persons of good taste. Let us examine a 
few instances. 

In the Egyptian buildings we find forms of the first, third, 
and fifth classes, but hardly any of the second or fourth. 
The inclined outer surfa(ies of the walls hardly lead to angles 
sufficiently oblique to be removed from the first class. In the 
general arrangement, both of plan and elevation, rectangu- 
lar! ty is found to be more universally carried out than in 
any other style ; circular forms are confined to features of 
&ec(mdarij importance, as columns, or to the highest prin- 
cipal member — the cornice. Even the columns are frequently 
replaced by quadrangular piers, or else present a very inge- 
nious contrivance for combining the convenience of a rounded 
shape with tlie grave effect of rectangular edges, by making 
them resemble a cluster of square prisms placed with an angle 
ot*^cach turned outwards, so that the plan of the column })re- 
sents eight or tweh c salient right angles, or edges, alternating 
witli as many rentraiit obtuse angles, or nooks. Curves of 
varying curvature arc confined to the imitative sculpture or 
hieroglyphic d“tuils, and to the capitals of columns (the 
highest part of a secondary feature), while even in these we 
find contrary flexures in the earlier and purer iorms of 
capital — the lily-shaped and bud-shaped — but only in the 
l)ell-shaj)ed ones, which seem to have been a late introduction, 
and confined to columns of small dimensions. The Egyptians 
attempted more than any other nation to liarnionise their 
sculpture with their architecture, and make it seem a part 
thereof : and this they effected oy the avoidance of curves of 
contrary flexure, and by bringing their outlines to aj)proach 
as mucJi as possible to straight lines and right angles ; so 
that, of their colossal statues, it may be almost a matter of 
doubt whether we should regard them as works of sculpture 
or of architecture. 

In the next well-known style, that of the Doric temples, we 
find a no less grave and severe effect maintained, or indeed 
rather increased, by the still greater predominance of the 
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graver species of forms, while far greater consistency and 
truth regulates the use and relative situation of the different 
species, all of which are here brought together. Eectangu- 
larity is strictly observed in the plan and principal arrange- 
ments, up to the highest part of the structure. Only in the 
roof and pediments do we find the second class of form ap- 
pearing in principal members. Lower down, oblique angles 
appear only in minor details, as the grooves and cliamfcrings 
of the triglyphs. The deviations from rectangularity in the 
Bofiit of the cornice and diminution of the columns, will be 
shown in a future chapter to be actually intended more com- 
pletely to carry out this very principle, as is obviously the 
case with those smaller deviations in the architrave, frieze, &c., 
which, being imperceptible to the eye, arc of course only 
optical refinements. As for the third class of forms, they are, 
as far as regards the entablature, so scantily introduced and 
in such minor details as evidently to be intended chiefly to 
give value to the general squareness that prevails, as a few 
spots of cold colours in a warm picture seem to increase its 
general warmth. The columns, however, with their curved 
surfaces, might at first seem a notable exception to this ; but 
it must be remembered, that, convenience having dictated 
general form to bo round, a great difficulty hence arose, 
which was admirably overcome by a refinement on the Egyp- 
tain method of clustering squares above-mentioned. The 
column, though rounded, was made to present twenty rect- 
angular edges, and though the recess between each, instead 
of being angular, as in the Egyptian contrivance, was 
rounded into a curved sweep, this was not done without an 
important reason, to be noticed presently, and did not lead 
to much gradation of light and shade, for we have seen that 
concave surfaces are far less liable to do so than convex ones. 
It may be remarked that 710 Grecian Doric shaft was intended 
to preserve its original convex surface, the two or three 
examples that remain in that state being evidently, from 
various marks on other parts, left unfinished. The greatest 
piece of convexity in this style is the echinus of the capital, 
and that is almost flat. What I have called the fourth 
species 0' form occurs nowhere but in the bird’s-beak mould* 
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ing, the smallest and least essential detail in the whole order ; 
and the fifth species occurs (if at all), as an architectural 
feature, only in the fleuroiia (or what are falsely called honey- 
suckle ornaments) on the antefixa tiles of the roof; or some- 
times, though rarely, on the highest member of the pediment 
cornice. The sculptures of course belong to this class of 
form ; but they are sculpture^ not sculptural architecture, as in 
the Egyptian buildings ; — they owe their expression, as we 
have said all animate forms do, to laws different from, and super- 
added to, those of abstract form, and whicli virtually exempt 
them therefrom ; so that the imitation being supposed, as in 
this case, perfect, the figures may harmonise with the severe 
rectangular architecture perfectly in expression, though not 
at all in form, for their expression as animate figures totally 
j)revails over and blots out their expression as forms. 

In proceeding to the second Greek order, we find that, in 
adopting it iVom their Ionian neighbours, the Greeks omitted 
the dentils (an important part of the original Asiatic order), 
because they justly thought rectangular forms inappropriate 
t''» such minor features, so near the top of a composition 
aiming altogether at a greater delicacy and elegance than 
their national style. In the shafts of the columns all the 
edges are rectangular as before, but the capitals present forms 
of the tliird class, verging towards the ftt’th in the contrary 
flexure of the festoon connecting the volutes. It w’as, there< 
fore, inconsistent that features of no greater importance, and 
situated higher, should be rectilinear and rectangular. They 
were, accordingly, omitted, and their place supplied by the 
rounded forms of the egg and dart moulding. iMouldings of 
contrary flexion, also, arc introduced, where, in the Doric 
order, they would have been simply curved ; as, particularly 
in the crowning cyma, here always reflected, and presenting 
the only large member of that form. Even the fleuron orna- 
ments belonging to this order can be immediately distin- 
guished from those appropriate to the Doric, by the greater 
prevalence, in the Doric of angles real or suggested ; and, in 
the Ionic, of contrary flexures. 

In the Corinthian order we first meet with the soft grada- 
tion of light and shade on a rouml convex shaft, intentionally 
k 
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left so. Here we first find forms of the fifth kind reigning 
exclusively throughout all the ornamental details, — here we 
first meet with reflexcd curvature in the general outline of 
members of such importance ns the capital and the modilliona 
(most decidedly in tlie latter, as being placed higher), and 
here we first meet with forms of the second and third class 
(or oblique-angled and circular), in the general plans, as in 
the Tower of the Winds, and Monument of Lysicrates. The 
latter presents a remarkably fine instance of that arrange- 
ment of the different classes of form according to height, on 
which wc insisted above. In the basement everything is 
rectangular, except a few of the smallest details, and these 
only near tlie top. In the principal story tlio general forms 
arc circular (cf the third class), and the details (of the same 
class in the bases) verge into reflexed forms in the capitals. 
Above the cornice, everything, from general outline down to 
detail, is of the fifth class, presenting the highest possible 
refinement of fantastic lightness and elegance, while in the 
basement tlic extromo of the opposite characters is found. 

We must not expect to find such true attention to prin- 
ciples in the works of the ancient Itoinans,*' -works which, as 
criticism advances, may bo observed to be slowly but surely 
falling in estimation, and finding their true level as the works 
of a people, who, as Fergusson observes, “ put things together 
without end, but never so as to make one liarmonious whole 
out of two things and asserts, in-obahly with much truth, 
that, “ in no Homan author is there one single ])assage that 
iho'.vs a knowledge of what Art really is, or what are its true 
uses. Had there been such, wc perhaps sliould not so long 
have remained in ignorance of them.” * Tlie introductioji 
of the areli and dome constructions necessarily led to more 
frequent circularity in the principal parts of buildings, both in 
plan and elevation, and this called for a far greater prepon- 
derance of curved forms, in the minor features and detail, 
than their servile adaptation of Grecian forms (instead of 
Grecian jn’inciples) would admit. Nevertheless we find them, 
or their Greek designers, showing the good taste to emjiloy 

* rergnsxfiu’s “ Historical Iiuiuirv into the Principles of IJeautv in Art,^ 
pp.478,4S. 
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almost exclusively the Ooriiitliian order and the fifth class of 
forms ill all ornamental carving, while the general outlines 
of mouldings (being a step higher in importance) are of the 
third and fourth class, — chiefly the fourth. They liad also 
the good taste to make the right-angled arrangements of chief 
members (the columns or pilasters and entablatures) prevail 
in apparent importance over the arch. We do not here enter 
into the question whether it was right abstractedly, thus to 
make what was really the prinei))al feature apparently sub* 
ordinate ; that belongs to a higher division of the subject, and 
will be noticed in our next chapter. But what I would here 
remark is, that, supposing it decided tliat the Greek rectan- 
gular arrangement of 2 n’inci 2 >al features was to be retained, 
along with the new curvilinear arrangement, it was right 
that the latter should be made subordinate to the former, 
which bclongiHl to a graver class of form ; and I know of no 
other way than this to account for the very remarkable choice 
wkieli the Ilomaii architects made, in placing their itewly 
invented arches wifhin, ami in sithordt nation to, the borrowed 
rectangular framing of 2)illai*j? flud entahlatures; when their 
respective capacities, as regards construction, would (besides 
ju'ide in their national invention) rather have led to the con- 
trary practice — the filling up of a wide arch with subordinate 
Grecian arrangements. 

It would be useless to seek for fixed princijdes in the chaos 
of architectural manners (for they cannot be called styles) that 
intervened before the fall of the lloman and the rise of the 
Gothic systems, and filled up the long night of barbarism 
between the setting of the ancient civilisation, and the 
aiqieai ancc of the first dawn’ '.g beams that heralded the 
ajiproach of the modern. When those beams at length began 
to picrc * the intense darkness of the twelfth century, Archi- 
tecture was the first art to feel their genial influence ; its 
lofty erections w’ere the first objects to reflect the dawning 
rays. The preponderance of curvature in details, which wo 
have said the introduction of curvature in main structural 
features ought to have brought in its train, now for the 
first time a 2 )poared. *V11 rectangular details were gradually 
omitted, and the moulding, (while [»rodigiously increased in 
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araouRt) were brought entirely into tlic fourth class of forms ; 
while the arches wore, by the introduction of an angle, 
generally approaching a right angle, brought as near the 
several kinds of form as their curvilinear nature would i)ermit. 
On the other hand, to diminish the gap between them and 
the principal forma of the building in elevation and in plan, 
these latter were, to a great extent, removed from the first 
into the second class of forms: in plan, by the copious 
introduction of polygonal forms (which, in the French and 
Oernifin Gothic churches, often make up the whole eastern 
lialf of the plan) ; and in elevation by the predominance in 
the upper part of the building of highly inclined roofs, gables, 
and spires. By such means, there was at length established 
a consistency nowise inferior to that observed in the finest 
Grecian works, though confined to a narrower scale ; the 
forms of the fiftli class being found only in the smallest 
ornamental carving, and never spreading to features as large 
and important as a volute or a modillion, while those of the 
first class are almost completely banished from everything 
except the grand divisions and masses of the building, and are 
never found in any details, not even those of 'the basement. 
In complete Gothic buildings, then, the forms are chiefly of 
the second, third, and fourth classes ; and the reader will find 
that in the examples of uniform date, and most admired for 
their purity, the S(cond (oblique-angled) class prevails at the 
top of the whole work in principal members, as roofs, spires, 
and lanterns ; lower down, in secondary features, as angle-set 
pinnacles, buttresses, gablets, and hoods ; while near the 
ground, it is confined to mere details, as plinths, off-sets, and 
w’ater-tablets. The third class (curvilinear, but not reflexed) 
is nowhere, in good Gothic, allowed to enter into the plans 
of primary or even secondary features; its most important 
place is in the archings and vaultings, and these necessarily 
prevail most towards the upper parts of the w^ork. Moreover, 
even here these forms arc modified, and assimilated as much 
as possible to a graver class, by the abundance of angles, 
generally approaching right angles. Very different was the 
treatment of window tracery, a comparatively subordinate 
feature ; iicre there are few angles, prpperly so called, for the 
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junctions are made to embody or suggest, as much as possible, 
the idea, not of finite angles, but of cusps or angles of contact. 
Moreover, about the middle of the fourteenth century, when 
the Gothic system had arrived at (or perhaps rather past) its 
culmination, a greater change arose from the fact that the 
fourth class of forms, which had gradually superseded and 
replaced the third in all moulding profiles, now advanced into 
this feature (window tracery*), and from thence gradually 
invaded more important features, as hoods, small arches, 
pinnacles, and, at length, even gables, till the Gothic school, 
overgrown and crushed by this and other abuses to be 
mentioned further on, died a natural dcatli at the good old 
age of 300, after the most remarkable, and in some respects 
glorious, career ever run by any school in any art. But it w’ill 
be observed that even in the latest efforts of this style, its 
designers coiild in many cases, by well-cultivated taste, still 
preserve that gradation in the places assigned to the different 
classes of forms, on which we arc now insisting. Notwith- 
standing the inordinate increase of the fourth class, this 
consistency was often preserved by not allowing principal 
features to assume that kind of form, except in the uppermost 
parts of the huliding; and by lowering the class of other 
forms proportionally, as, for instance, the plans of minor 
turrets, pujinacles, plinths, and capitals, from the second class 
into th'.' third (by hollowing their faces), and the ground- 
plans, from the first class into the second (by the multiplica- 
tion of oblique angles), as we sec very remarkably carried out 
in Henry the Seventh’s chapel. 

Contemporaneously with the decline and fall of this wonder- 
ful system in our northern coiuv’c-s (where it lingered longest), 
another hardly less admirable arose in Italy, which now, for 
the firr^ time, saw the accomplishment of tliat which the 
ancient Romans, with all their power and prodigious extent 
of building, could not effect, viz., the successful adaptation of 
Grecian forms and principles to a more extensive and varied 

* In England such window tracery is not common, because it was, soon 
after its introduction, superseded by the perpt 'oilictdar fashion, which is quite 
peculiar to this country, ai»d cannot bo considered an integral part of the 
general Gothic system, whicti In all other con o tries continued to decline in the 
way here described by the iiicreas* of wavy <»r rcHcxcd curvature. 
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architecture, and one in which the arched mode of construe^ 
tion filiould be admitted. From this style we could draw 
innumerable illustrations of the importance of the principle 
now under consideration : we could show that nearly all the 
corruptions which gradually crept into it, and which every 
tyro is now taught to condemn, without being able to give 
any other reason than “ because they are corrupt,” really owe 
their faultiness entirely to the breach of this principle : thus, 
in window pediments, the circular form is allowed, but not 
with contrary flexure ; — why not ? because it would then 
belong to a lighter class of form (the fourth) than many far 
less important members accompanying it. The simple cir- 
cular form, however, though admissible on this small scale, is 
wrong when applied to a larger pediment (as in one of the 
fronts of Greenwich Hospital), because this is a more important 
feature than many on the same level which arc rectilinear. 
Curvilinear roofs are condemned, but the crowning dome is 
admitted to be a chief glory of the style ; simidy because it is 
placed above all the roofs, and has (or should have) no recti- 
linear features above it. A dome applied lower down as a 
lean-to, is better disguised into a form of the 'second or even 
first class (as Wren has done over the transept entrance of 
St. PauFs), than left to appear a dome (as at St. Mary-le- 
Strand). Scroll forms (of the fourth or fifth class) are pro2)er 
in a modillion or bracket, or other minor feature, but not 
when applied as a buttress (a common practice in the fa9adcs 
of churches in France and Italy), because there are graver 
classes of form applied to members, both less important, and 
situated at a higher level. It is very different with the scrolls 
that support the ball at the summit of St. PauFs, or that occur 
near the tops of some of the finest campaniles of Wren and 
the Italian masters ; they have no graver form above them. 
Wren, however, committed a few great sins against this 
principle, of which we may mention the two chief, viz., the 
lantern of St. PauFs, and another of very similar plan, forming 
part of the steeple of St. Mary-le-Bow : in both of these an 
exclusively rectangular plan is placed above circular ones, 
"We find no such inconsistency in his masterpiece, St, 
Stephens, Walbrook; there, every arrangement is right* 
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angled, up to the entablature, above which come the oblique- 
angled plans, and still higher everything is circular. 

We leave the reader to apply these principles further, con- 
vinced that there is no generally admired building in any style 
in which he will not find them prevailing ; and that nearly all 
the practices condemned (though generally without alleging a 
reason) in the works of lioromini and his followers, will be 
found to be exposed by these simple rules. That artist built 
a church at Rome which presents the only examjde, probably, 
in the civilised world, of apian with contrary flexure, and has 
generally been condemned, either because it was like no other, 
or because it resembled the front of an old-fashioned chest of 
drawers. These are no reasons at all to a man of common 
sense : we might as well coinlcmn a straight front, because it 
is like others, and like the side of a table ; — but we trust the 
reader will now sec why this innovation was wrong. 

As the lighter classes of form are indisjmtably the most 
beautiful in themselves, apart from fitness, there is generally, 
when the art is in a progressive state, far more danger of 
their encroaching on the domains of the graver classes, than 
there is of the contrary evil. Accordingly, it was in this 
way that the Greek, the Gothic, and the Italian systems all 
declined and fell after their perfection had been reached, and 
change began to be sought no longer for the sake of improve- 
ment, but for the sake of change. To these we might add 
the Moorish system, which seems to have culminated in the 
Alhambra, and afterwards to have sunk under this same 
abuse, the fourth class of forms gradually suj>crscding the 
third, even in so important a member as the arch. The great 
defect of this style, however, was always want of attention 
to this correct placing of the different classes of forms ; and 
at present, in the p()or remains of it practised in ^loham- 
medan countries, the forms are jumbled together with as 
little regard to fitness as in our own sham architecture. If 
we may judge from engravings, the arches arc almost 
exclusively of the roflexed (or ogee) form, while mere details 
on them are often of a more severe class (tlie second), and 
the minutest lattice -work often of the first. The confusion, 
however, cannot be wor&< than that to which our own building 
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is reduced, in which tlie gravest forms are often piled on 
the top, if indeed tliere be any top, architecture having 
generally been driven from thence, and clothing only the 
sides to a certain height, leaving all above to the ventilator 
and chimney-doctor. 

It is now necessary to say a few words on two qualities in 
architeeture and other arts, frequently distinguished from the 
beautiful, though at other times classed as particular divisions 
thereof: these arc the snhUme and the picturesque. 

The inquiry into the sources of the sublime in architecture 
must on no account bo passed over by the architect, as hav- 
ing no application to his every-day practice ; for the same 
principles by which sublimity has been produced in great 
works are the only ones by wliich the o]>positc of this quality 
can be avoided in small works; and, indeed, this opposite 
(viz., meanness) is the very worst fault a building can have, 
and its avoidance is, if possible, more important in little 
works, than is the attainment of true sublimity in great 
ones ; for magnitude and richness will, \i’ith the many, 
always suffice to cover the want of the latter ; while nothing 
can, in small buildings, stand in the stead of that for which 
we have no good name, but which would, if increased in 
scale, be called sublimity. 

Alisen, in his section ** On the Sublimity of Forms,” seems 
to have taken a very incomplete view of this subject. He 
considers it to arise only from two causes : 1st, from the 
nature of the objects distinguished from that form ; and 
2ndly, from the quantity or magnitude of the form itself.” 
The forms which are sublime, from the first reason, he 
classes as, ** 1, the forms which distinguish bodies that are 
connected in our minds with ideas of danger or power ; ” — 
“ 2, the forms that, in general, distinguish bodies of great 
duration ;” — “ 3, the forms which distinguish bodies that are 
connected in our minds with ideas of splendour or magni- 
ficence and, ‘*4, the forms which distinguish bodies con- 
nected in our minds with ideas of awe or solemnity.” The 
other sources of sublimity in form he reduces to magnitude 
in height,” magnitude in depth,” “ magnitude in length,” 
and magnitude in breadth.” What these have to do with 
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form is not very obvious. The only sublimity he admits, 
therefore, in form, appears to be such as depends on acci- 
dental association. Now, that one form may be more sublime 
than another, apart from these associations, I take to be 
proved by the fact that a majority of spectators are more 
affected by the sublimity of certain building forms than by 
that of others on the sarm scale, and having no less reason 
to be considered sublime from association. Thus a Doric 
temple is admitted to have a more sublime effect than any 
other building of no greater dimensions, not even the 
Egyptian buildings being comparable with it in this respect; 
for the admiration and wonder of Egyptian travellers, it 
must be remembered, is given to the cMcf structures of that 
country — structures compared with which a Grecian temple 
is a mere cottage. But there are buildings in Egypt no 
larger than those of Greece, and these the traveller merely 
regards as strange and mysterious, but, though they arc the 
fixst seen, never says a word of their sublimity; yet they 
have all the associations mentioned above, to a greater de- 
gree than their Greek rivals, — are older, more durable, and 
exhibit more mechanical power in their construction. We 
can only conclude that the forms or arrangements of form 
used in the Doric order are better suited to produce sublime 
effects. 

The reasons of this will be shown presently ; but we may 
here observe that of the two classes of beauty mentioned at 
the commencement of this chapter, there can be not a 
moment’s doubt which approaches nearest the character of 
sublimity ; in fact, the beauty depending on contrast seems 
to require only magnitude of scale to render it sublime ; and 
it can be rendered so by a far less amplification than is 
necessary with the other class of beauty — that, namely, 
depending on gradation. I know of no exception to this in 
nature or in art. The limestone cliff is more sublime than a 
rounded hill of ten times its linear dimensions ; and the oak, 
than a bamboo cluster rising thrice as high and spreading 
twice as wide. We need not be surprised, therefore, that 
the style of architecture which carries the most contrasted 
forms (or those of the first class) to the greatest extent, 
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should be that which can attain sublimity with the smallest 
(limensions. The Parthenon is generally allowed to have 
attained this object ; some even consider the temple of 
Theseus to have attained it. When we observe that the 
extreme height of the former is under fifty feet, and that of 
the latter under thirty feet, and its plan less extensive than 
that of most parish churches, it will be seen that these are 
by far the smallest buildings that ever approached this 
character. No Gothic building ever possessed a particle of 
sublimity, unless, at least, doubling the extent and trebling 
the height of an ordinary Doric temple. In fact, the 
buildings erected before the introduction of the arch have 
in this respect a most enviable advantage over all those in 
which that scientific invention is admitted. In the works of 
the Italian school the same difference may be observed. 
After making allowance for difference of scale, or comparing 
onh those of equal scale (a most necessary caution in all 
inquiries respecting relative sublimity), it will be found that 
the buildings most affecting this character are those in which 
the arch is most studiously excluded. Much of the acknow- 
ledged superiority, in this respect, of the (otherwise capricious 
and mannered) designs of M. Angelo, may be traced to this 
practice. One cannot examine the designs of his portions of 
8t. Peter s, or that much finer work, the Capitolinc Museum, 
without remarking the absence of arches in places where 
almost any other Italian would have used them, and per- 
ceiving that he never employed them where ho could pos- 
sibly make a straight covering serve his purpose. His 
square-headed windows at St. Peter's are probably the 
widest ever executed in that form, and must tend, more 
perhaps than anything else, to render the exterior grander 
than that of St. Paul’s, where all the windows are arched. 

This superior sublimity of square-headed openings and 
recesses arises not only from their belonging to a graver 
class of form than the arch, but also, very often, from their 
greater expression of power^ owing to our knowledge, or 
mechanical perception, that they must require larger stones 
in their construction. This somewdiat vulgar consideration 
has, I am convinced, a great deal more to do with our 
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appreciation of sublimity in architecture than wc should 
be willing to admit. Tims, the original Doric cornice has 
very little projection compared with later forms of that 
feature, yet it produces as grand an effect as many cornices 
that have three times its projection. This arises from the 
absence of all contrivances for supporting it by corbelling, — 
from our perception that it cannot possibly be built up of 
little pieces. Add such contrivances (as in the Corinthian 
cornice, or still more obviously in the Gothic machicolations), 
and you must increase the frowning mass to several times its 
dimensions, in order to retain the same bold and noble 
appearance. So, also, the relative effect of square and of 
arched coverings, above alluded to, is entirely reversed in 
Gothic architecture. Here, the arched window-head, when 
sufficiently recessed and overhanging, has some grandeur, 
while the flat-topped Tudor form has not a particle ; being 
propped up, and, as it were, balanced on the mullions, whose 
apparent insufficiency for its support only increases the 
intense meanness of expression. 

Next to the prevalence of the graver classes of form, and 
tlie subordination of the others to them, nothing is more 
essential to nobleness, than a principle analogous to what 
painters term breadth; i.e, abundance of one thing in one 
place. On this subject liuskin has insisted with his usual 
eloquence,* and, with great truth, says, that the relative 
majesty of buildings depends more on the weight and vigour 
of their masses than on any other attribute of their design ; 
mass of everylliing, of bulk, of light, of darkness, of colour ; 
not mere sum of any of these, but breadth of them ; not 
broken light nor scattered darkness nor divided weight, hut 
solid stone, broad sunshine, starless shade.” 

A false principle, called lightness, has, unfortunately, during 
the last century or two, crept into the architecture of this 
country, and done more than anything else (with one exception 
to be noticed hereafter) to destroy it. The true meaning of this 
word lightness has been almost forgotten : it is a general expres- 
sion for whatever qualities are proper in the upper parts of 
buildings, and improper in the lower parts. But lightness is with 
# “Tlic Seven Lamps of Architecture,” chap. ii}. '^Power.” 
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many spoken of as a beauty in every situation ; and, unfortu* 
nately, the quality to which they give this name is an unmixed 
evil, being, in fact, only a name for the opposite of everything 
fine and noble, — the exact reverse of the principle of breadth 
above refined. It is this false idea of lightness which had a 
great deal to do with the pseudo-Greek mania. The chief 
beauty seen by many in our fancied revival of Hellenism, 
consisted in the easy applicability of its minute breaks to that 
pasteboard treatment of buildings peculiar to modern England, 
of which the author above cited has truly said, — ‘‘ What a 
strange sense of formalised deformity, of shrivelled precision, 
of starved accuracy, of minute misanthropy have we, as we 
leave even the rude streets of Picardy for the market towns 
of Kent. Until that street architecture of ours is bettered, — 
until we give it some size [of parts] and boldness, — until we 
give our windows recess, and our walls thickness, I know not 
how we can blame our architects for their feebleness in more 
important work ; their eyes are inured to narrowness and 
sliglitness : can we expect them at a word to conceive and 
deal witli breadth and solidity ? They ought not to live in 
our cities ; there is tliat in their miserable walls which bricks 
up to death men’s imaginations, as surely as ever perished 
forsworn nun.”* 

The want of thickness in the walls and recess in the 

* I cannot, liowever, a/?ree with the Kime writer, wlien lie considers tin’s 
great fault in our national taste to be of ancient date. lie says, “ Jlut I knon' 
not how it is, unless that our English hearts liavc more of oak than stone in 
them, and have more filial sympathy witli acorns than wi ' Alps ; but till 
that we do is small and moan, if not worse, — thin, wasted, and unsuhstantial. 
It is not modern work only ; have built like frogs and mice since the 
thirteenth century (except only in our cjistles). Wliat a coi tnist between the 

{ liiifiil little pigeon-holes which stand for doors in tlie west i iiit of Salisbury, 
ooking like the entrances to a bee-hive or a wasp’s nest, and the soaring arches 
and kingly crowning of the gates of Abbeville, Rouen, and Uheims, or the 
rock-hewn piers of Chartres,” &c. Tlie west front of Salisbury is evidently, 
notwithstanding the uniformity of style, the work of a different architect, with 
a totally different taste from him who designed the rest of that sublime fabric ; 
and by only stepping round the corner, we may find in the north porch some- 
thing quite as “cavernous” an<I “ rock-hewn ”*as any of these French portals, 
with the advantage of more simplicity. Indeed, throughout this building 
(with the single exception of the west front), his principles of “ solid stone, 
broad sunshine, and starless shade,” are carried out to a degree not found in 
foreign Gothic buildings, where the walls being placed near the outer ex- 
tremity of the hutfrrsscs, leave only a port ion of each, like a pilaster, and where 
>iU th9 upper are frittered into a confused forest of pinnacles. 
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openings, indeed, renders the whole of the architectural orna- 
ment applied to many of our public buildings worse than 
thrown away, since it makes them more ridiculous (as arclii- 
tectural fa 5 ades) than they would otherwise have been (as 
brick walls). Another half-brick added to the reveals” 
would have been worth it all. The draughtsmen of competi- 
tion drawings are well aware of this source of “ effect,” — and 
committees should be on their guard against it ; for many of 
the disappointments experienced, when these pretty designs 
have been executed, may be traced back to the direct falsehood 
of representing their walla twice or thrice as thick as they 
were intended to be. By a most unfortunate seeming fatality, 
the great national work of the age (which must have such a 
powerful influence on its taste) has been doomed to afford an 
instance of this disappointment. In the original perspective 
views of its famous river front (to judge from engravings), 
the windows were recessed at least three feet from the plane 
of the wall, but, as executed, they do not seem to be one foot 
thdrefrom ; that is to say (taking the extent of the front in 
round numbers at 800 feet by 70), the glass has been so 
advanced as to rob the exterior of 112,000 cubic feet of ap- 
parent solidity. Now, this single circunistance would be 
suflScient by itself, if not counteracted, to make all tlie 
difference between a sublime building and a mean one. But, 
among many complaints at imaginary grievances, no critic, 
on comparing the design with the execution, raises the cry 
of ‘‘ dive us back our 112,(X)0 cubic feet.” 

The imitation of a celebrated facade at Venice, in one 
lately built in Pall Mall, and the sliglit alterations introduced 
therein have called forth much criticism ; but the most im- 
j)ortant alteration seems to have been overlooked. In the 
original design the upper windows are sufficiently recessed 
to admit, in the depth of each jamb, a column, a space, 
another column and another space ; but, in the copy, there 
is only room for a pilaster and no space behind it. Thus, 
this dimension is (to the eye) diminished fourfold. 

Do not suppose that the diagonal splaying of such parts, 
ns practised in the Gotlnc (for a constructive reason), may be 
made a means of cheating the eye into a belief of their 
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greater depth. TJiey will appear much greater when honestly 
receding at right angles from the front, and hence the great 
bane of our architecture — the “four and a half inch reveals ” 
— may be made more tolerable by the Italian than the Gothic 
treatment. The strange infatuation that Tudor fashions 
were suited to our climate and circumstances is now rapidly 
vanishing ; but those who loill try the experiment for them- 
selves must first sit down and count the cost, whether they 
can set back the glass, in the smallest window, nine inches 
from the face of the wall, and in the largest, at least a sixth 
or seventh of the whole width ; for, without this, they will 
only obtain a caricature of Tudorism. 

I know there are many instances in the ecclesiastical 
Gothic of very shallow window-jambs, as at Salisbury and 
in Westminster Abbey ; but observe between what buttresses 
they are imbayed. Very difterent was the practice where 
these features were less prominent, as in the continental 
churches, or absent, as in many palatial buildings. In the 
only cathedral wall without buttresses, viz., the south side of 
Winchester nave, not only is the recess of the windows 
enormous, and much less splayed than usual, but the designer, 
Wykeham (who was the English Buonarotti, and had a truly 
Doric genius), contrived a means of rendering their form 
more grand, though less pleasing, than the ordinary pointed 
arch, by making it spring obliquely from its jambs, so as to 
have less curvature, and three abrupt angles instead of one. 

On the whole, it Nvould appear that neither sublimity nor 
satisfactory beauty in building# can be expected of a flat sur- 
face with holes in it, however beautiful their forms and 
arrangement. There must be variety and contrast of surfaces, 
and large ones too. There is no such thing as fine archi- 
tecture of only two dimensions ; it must have length, breadth, 
and depth. No building has ever been admired that has not 
either colonnades, or arcades, or very prominent buttresses, 
or a very prominent cornice, or very deeply recessed open- 
ings. Tliese are the chief means that have hitherto been 
employed to obviate flatness (though never for that purpose 
alone) in permanent buildings In temporary ones there 
have been “ome other expedients, as the broad eaves of Italy 
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and Switzerland, the overhanging stories of onr half-timbered 
houses, and tlie verge-boards, best developed, perhaps, in 
northern France. When iron shall be admitted into archi- 
tecture, perhaps a new resource of this kind may be found in 
balconies or window-canopies, or both : but, as a general 
rule, all horizontal masses of shadow seem to require a greater 
and general mass of the same kind at the top of tlie build- 
ing ; and this is the most general feature in all countries, 
and is never, in any degree, a merely ornamental onc^ since 
its use to shelter the walls will always be more effectually 
served the more it projects : not an inch added to it can ever 
be useless. 

Another mode of avoiding flatness has, indeed, been often 
practised in rural buildings (being inapplicable in towns), and 
consists in breaking the ground-plan in a complicated manner, 
and carrying up some parts higher than others. It has a 
very specious appearance of effecting the object without un- 
necessary expense ; but this is a great fallacy, as any one may 
soom sec who makes a few calculations, that these breaks and 
jetties add more to the material requisite to enclose and cover 
a given space, and, in fact, are a greater sacrifice to archi- 
tectural beauty than the largest features ever added to 
such buildings, supposing them added for ornament alone, 
which they never ought to be. When fashion, however, 
runs mad after some stylo devoid of prominent features 
(as the Tudor), there is no alternative but this extrava- 
gant broke n-plau system, as the late Tudor revivers found 
to their cowt. 

Of that most highly artificial source of pleasure, called the 
IJicturesque, there have been several explanations given, all in 
substance the same as that of Iluskin, who regards it as a 
“ parasitical suhlimltjj " or a display, in the extraneous and 
adventitious circumstances of a thing, of such qualities as, 
transferred to the thing itself, would conduce to sublimity : 
thus the same shaggincss which in the lion's mane conduces 
to sublimity, in the goat constitutes picturesqucncss. The 
same depth and prevalence of contrast in a building, which, 
when produced by evident design^ leads to nobleness, or, at 
least, obviates meanness, when resulting from chance (cither 
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by the falling of a building to ruin, or the unforeseen cluster- 
ing of several buildings together), constitutes the picturesque. 
The chance combinations which, in natural scenery on a 
small scale, are most picturesque, are the very same which, 
if magnified to a mountainous scale, would be the most sub- 
lime ; so that an artist might often from heaps of gravel or 
mortar compose scenes more awful than he could find in a 
year’s wandering among Alps. Again, the picturesque in 
painting, or what is called “ pictorial effect,’* consists in 
applying to the adventitious circumstances of light and shade 
those same principles and rules which the higher aims of 
the art would require to be observed with regard to things 
and actions themselves ; so that, for instance, pictorial effect 
requires one principal light, just as the higher excellences 
would require one principal action. Whatever would be 
sublime or excellent in csseutlah, the same is picturesque in 
von-essentiah, There are thus,” says this writer, “ both 
in sculpture and i)ainting, two, in some sort, opposite schools, 
of which the one follows for its subject the essential forms 
of things, and the other the accidental lights and shades upon 
them. There arc various degrees of their contrariety : middle 
steps — as in the works of Correggio, and all degrees of nobility 
and of degradation in their several manners ; but the one is 
always recognised as the pure, and the other as the pictur- 
esque school.” * 

It would thus appear that this quality has more affinity 
with the sublime than with the beautiful, being probably 
incompatible with the latter in its strict sense, while each of 
these opposite qualities is compatible with the sublime, at 
least with what may be called 'phijsical sublimity, which is the 
only kind of which we have hitherto spoken. 

Consistently with this, w^e might expect the picturesque in 
building to bo most frequent where there is most prevalence 
of contrast, and the gravest or most contrasted species of 
forms ; and, perhaps, the best rule that could be given for its 
production would be the accumulation of all the physical 
elements above mentioned as conducing to sublimity, with a 
studied exclusion of those previously described as belonging to 
'* “ The Seven Lamps of Architectimi,” chap. vi. 
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beauty, such as uniformity of halves, equidistant repetition, 
and the principle of gradation in general. 

We have already observed, that in forms, or rather come 
positions of form, of the first two (or rectilinear) classes, a 
distinction must be made between those which do, and those 
which do not, display this principle of gradation ; which can 
occur in the first class only iii one way, by a gradated series 
of dimensions, while in the second it may be displayed in two 
ways, cither by gradation of dimensions, or of directions (/. c. 
of lines or of angles). The influence of gradated dimensions, 
in diminishing grandeur and increasing elegance, may be 
seen by comparing the majority of Italian campaniles (wliich 
contain no such gradation) with those of Pisa, Cremona, or 
St. Bride a, London (the only one of Wrens designs in which 
this principle reigns), or with the Chinese towers, in which 
it seems universally observed, and contributes not a little to 
their want of grandeur or solemnity. In the grander and 
more sturdy classes of vegetables, too, from the cotton-tree 
dovfn to the thorn-bush, this principle is nowhere to be 
found; while iji those few plants of the minor and less 
durable kind, that contain straight and angular forms, it is 
carried to extreme perfection, as in the grasses, ferns, <fec. 
It seems as if this elegance were given tliem as a substitute 
for that of curvature, common to other delicate vegetable 
forms. 

Now, neither tlicsc plants, nor the gradated campaniles, 
would ever be regarded in themselves as jucturesque objects, 
wliile the first-mentioned class of each is reckoned among the 
most decided examples of this quality in nature and in art. 
The beauty of gradation, therefore, while it is only prejudicial 
to real sublimity, is destructive of this sort of “ parasitical 
sublimity,” called the picturesque. Divisions, when not equal, 
must be varied without any connecting law, as in Fig. 1, a, 
never as in o and d. To show how much a prevalence of 
the lighter (or more gradated) classes of form also militates 
against the picturesque, we may observe that this quality 
was, perhaps, never ascribed to any natural object whose 
forms are exclusively curvilinear ; and that it is rare in (even 
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the ruins of) round-arched building ; more frequent in the 
pointed ; and most of all in those styles which are destitute 
of arches. The Egyptians often clustered buildings irre- 
gularly to suit peculiar sites; and the temple thus built 
on the island of Philae has been instanced as a very complete 
case of picturesqucncss, and will illustrate the rules given 
above. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IMITATION Of NATURE AND Of MODELS. fALSE IMITA- 

TION. — CONSTRUCTIVE TRUTH — CONSTRUCTIVE UNITY; 

THREE SYSTEMS THEREOF. 

“The natural appetite or taste of tl)c Iiiiman miiifl is for truth — ^whether 
that trutli results from the real affroeiueiit or equality of original ideas among 
themselves, from the agreement of the representation of any object with the 
thing represented, or from the correspondence of the several parts of any 
arrangement with each other. It is the very same taste wliich relishes a 
demonstration in geometry; that is pleased with the resemblance of a picture 
to an original, and touched with the harmony of music.” — Reynoids, 
Discourse VII. 

It is the highest possible aim of arcliitectnro, as of all the 
oth^r fine arts, to imitate nature. This has been generally 
admitted ; but the hind of nature to bo imitated, and the 
mode of imitation, seem to be very variously understood ; and 
the notions of some architectural writers on this point are 
singularly different from each other, and from the plain 
ordinary sense of the expression. 

]\lilizia considers the natural model which this ait is to 
imitate (and by its correspondence with which, its merit is to 
be judged) to be a particular form of thnhcr hut ! — a kind of 
lint, moreover, which was never yet built, hut which the fancy 
of Vitruvius composed in imitation of a Doric temple, in ordef 
to serve as a short and sjiocions way of explaining (without 
the trouble of investigation into principles) that of which 
common sense reipiired some explanation, however inadequate. 
If this be nature, and the nature which we have to imitate, 
the finest specimens of architecture ever produced would bo 
some of the tombs lately discovered by Sir C. Followcs, in 
Asia Minor, — petrified huts, in whicli all the structural 
minutia) of the carpentry, down to its treenails, are correctly 
represented in stone. But the idea that an art is imitating 
nature, by imitating its own rudest productions, can hardly 
be stated without exciting ri<licule. 
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HOW ARCHITECTURE SHOCLD 


Very different is the model and kind of imitation set before 
118 by that enlightened critic, M. Qiiatrcm^re de Quincy, who 
observes,* that arehiteetiire should imitate nature itself in 
the broadest sense, and not any particular natural object, — 
should imitate, not as a painter does his model, but as a pupil 
does his master — not by copying what nature presents, but by 
doing as nature docs. The highest kind of imitation in every 
art may doubtless be reduced to this prineiplc ; but it is the 
peculiarity, and should bo the boast, of architecture, that it 
consists in this highest and most difficult kind of imitation 
ulonc^ and has not, like painting and sculpture, any low, 
narrow, matter-of-fact imitation (more properly called copy- 
ing), in which those who are incapable or unprepared for this 
only real imitation may take refuge. 

The difference between copying natural objects and imita- 
ting nature, lies in the introduction, in the latter case, of a 
principle of gcncraUsatlon, To draw the likeness of a parti- 
cular man, ever so exactly, though you excelled the daguerreo- 
type, is not imitating nature. To discover and draw all that 
is common to a certain class of men, omitting everything that 
is pecnliar to each, this is imitating nature, '^rhe same prin- 
ciple must run through every imitation of her, as distinguished 
from an imitation of a natural object ; and it must be remem- 
bered, that with tliis latter imitation architecture has nothing 
to do. A man may learn to paint or carve, simply by 
imitating individual models, and may with the vulgar pfiss for 
an artist ; but in architecture (hero is no such thing as this 
cojwing of one thing at a time ; the architect (I mean the 
designer in architecture) must learn to copy several things at 
once , — to imitate with generalisation. 

That which is common to the whole of a given class or 
kind of objects, is called (heir nature; and it is the business oi 
artistic generalisation to discover, extract, and exhibit by 
itself (separated from their peculiarities) this nature, this 

* " II fact diro quo raroliitpctiirc iniile la nature, non dans un objet donn6, 
non dan-s un niodclc positif, mals cn traii^portant dans sps oouvres Ics loia 
quo la nature suit dans Ics siens. Cct art iic copi(*. point un objet particulicr, 
il n(5 repetc aucun ouvrage, il imitc VOuvrior et se regie sur lui. ^ II imit® 
Rndn null coinmc Ic pcintre fait un module, iiiais commo I’^levc qui saisit 
maniero de son maitre, qui fuit, non ce qu’il voit, mais comme il voit faire.** 

I 
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general idea which pervades the said class of objects ; and of 
which Sir J. Reynolds observes, — “ This general idea, there- 
fore, ought to be called nature ; and nothing else, correctly 
speaking, has a right to that name. Rut we are so far from 
speaking in common conversation with any such accuracy, 
tliat, on the contrary, when we criticise Rembrandt and other 
Dutch painters who introduced into their historical pictures 
exact representations of individual ol>je.*ts, witli all their 
imperfections, we say — Though it is not in a good taste, ‘yet 
it ifi nature.” — “ This misapplication of terms must be very 
often perplexing to the young student. Is not Art, he may 
say, an imitation of Nature ? IMust he not, therefore, who 
imitates her with the greatest fidelity, be the best artist? By 
this mode of reasoning, Rembrandt lias a higher place than 
Raffaelle. But a very little rcllectiou will serve to show us 
that these particularities cannot be nature ; for how can that 

BE THE XATUKE OF MAN IN WHICH NO TWO INDIVIDUALS ARB 
THS SAME?” 

But the artist has not always (perhaps never) thus to gene- 
ralise and embody the nature of a wiiole species. Having 
commonly to express some particular quality of mind or body, 
his generalisation is confined to those individuals who possess 
this quality. '11ms, as the same philosopher and artist ob- 
serves, the Apollo, the Hercules, and the Gladiator arc each 
representations not of an individual but of a class. There 
was, however, an incompleteness in his theory, owing to its 
taking no account of a certain kind of exaggeration jiractised 
by the ancients in their most admired specimens of artistic 
generalisation. The above examples will illustrate this. The 
Hercules was not, as he suppf ed, the central form of the 
class represented, or, in other words, the simple embodiment 
of what vaa common to the class of strong men : if so, it 
would merely have represented a man of moderate strength. 
The object, however, was to represent superlimnan strength ; 
and this required a more refined and extensive generalisation: 
it required an investigation and analysis, not only of what- 
ever was common to all the strong, but also of whatever 
distinguished them as a class from the rest of the species, or 
from the class most opposed co them. Perhaps it could not 
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have been effected without as much observation and study of 
the weak as of the strong. It required a distinct knowledge 
not only of the central form of strength, but also of the central 
form of weakness, or at least of the whole species, including 
the weakest. This was necessary, in order that the general 
differences distinguishing the central form of strength from 
the central form of humanity might be exaggerated — might 
be pushed further than in the central form, but yet pushed 
precisely in the right direction^ without the slightest deviation 
to the right or left ; for that would have been caricature , — 
it would have been exaggerating, not the general idea of 
strength, but some peculiar form of strength. This makes 
the whole difference between the highest and the lowest kind 
of art. The exaggeration of a general idea is idealisation ; 
the exaggeration of an individual peculiarity is caricature : 
one consists in exaggerating what has been obtained by 
generalisation from niang models ; the other, in exaggerating 
what has simply been copied from one. 

Sir C. JBell, the eminent physiologist, had the merit of 
first showing that all the antiipic statues owed a part of their 
excellence to another very refined species of this exaggeration. 
It had been long known that none of them presented what 
Sir J. Ilcyiiolds terms the central form of the species ; but 
that (besides the deviations from that form, given to express 
particular qualities), there was also a general deviation there- 
from, common to them all, even to those which were not in- 
tended to express any peculiar quality; and this general 
deviation of the antique from the natural, led to no small 
difficulty, as the deviations from centrality or the mean form 
were so obvious, as to pass in some cases even beyond the 
limits of nature (the facial {ingle, for instance, being greater 
than in ang individual), and yet these unnatural peculiarities 
were allowed by every eye to be beautiful, and expressive of 
singular intelligence. It was even supposed that the species 
had degenerated, wdiilo others attributed these superhuman 
traits to tradition, handed down from the unfallen state of 
man. But Sir 0. Bell showed that they were simply the 
exaggeration of whatever distinguishes man from the lower 
animals. These works must therefore have required a truly 
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wonderful knowledge and study of the animal forms as well 
as the human, so as to elicit, as it \verG, the central form of 
animals, or of a large portion of them, including several 
species, in order to discover in what points the general idea 
of humanity differed from this general idea of animal form, 
and then, by the exaggeration of these peculiarly human traits 
(purified from every mdividual trait), to embody, in the only 
way possible, tlie idea at which they aimed, viz., something 
super Aiwmsixi, i, e. further removed from the animals than man 
is, but in the same direction. But wc can hardly sufficiently 
estimate the nicety and the vastness of generalisation that 
must have been requisite so to purify these human traits 
from every individuality, that even, when exaggerated, no 
such individuality should bo brought out, and constitute 
caricature. 

Now, it is by such methods as these that nature is to be 
imitated — has been imitated by architectural designers. If 
nature had produced complete buildings, true architecture 
would consist in a generalised imitation of them, or of a 
portion of them, viz., all such as were destined to tlic same 
purpose as the building in hand. Though Nature has not 
done this, she has produced objects, and parts of objects, 
agreeing, in certain points of their destination or their ex- 
pression, with buildings, particular classes of buildings, and 
parts of buildings. Js a building or a member, then, required 
to have a particular character or expression ? There is only 
one way of giving it, viz., by collectively examining all, or as 
many as possible, of those works of nature which liave this 
particular character,— all which agree in this point (but the 
more widely they differ in other points the better), — by 
analysing them, and extracting that which they have in 
common, carefully rejecting everything in which they differ; 
for, in whatever points they differ, these are proved by that 
very difference to be things non-essential to the character 
required; but in whatever points they agree, these constitute 
nature’s mode of expressing that particular character, and it 
is the only mode, \^nicn thoroughly eliminated and refined 
from all things not essential to it, then, and not till tJwn, it 
may be pushed further than in any work of nature, and thus 
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give the required expression more strongly, as well as more 
perfectly (with less mixture), than nature ever gives it. 

It is by a particular application of this principle that we 
discover angularity to be an important part of Nature’s mode 
of expressing force ^ — and reflexed curvature to be part of her 
mode of expressing delicacy. The same method must be 
applied to every variety of character, even down to the 
character proper to a particular part or member, having a 
particular destination. Wc must bring together, and imitate 
in owe, all those natural objects that have this same destination. 
We must take as many models as i)0S8iblc, resembling each 
other ill tin's jioint only, and difTcring as widely as possible in 
everything else ; and then, carefully avoiding everything in 
which they differ, we must carefully embody everything in 
which they agree. Here is an example. 

We want a column, that is, a long body, intended for 
transmitting pressure to or from a flat surface. It evidently 
matters not whether the column be pressed against the surface 
or the surface against it, nor in what position it be placed, 
A strut is a column, only placed horizontally or inclined. 
The expression we want to give is that of fitness to receive 
this pressuiv. Some nations have copied columns from trees, 
and some from men, but neither of these are imitating 
nature; on the contrary, they arc most unnatural, since 
nature has not made either a tree or a man to servo the 
purpose of a column. Arc there, then, no columns in nature ? 
Certainly there arc. The limbs of all animals are columns 
according to the above definition, the surface against which 
they press being the ground. The human arm uplifted to 
support a weight is also a column ; and when pushing 
horizontally against a wall, it is a horizontal column or strut. 

Now, in comj)aring these various natural columns, to dis- 
cover what they have in common, wc find, firsts that their 
transverse section has roundness, therefore wo make the 
artificial column round. Second, We observe that they vary 
in length from four to ten times their greatest diameter, but 
that, in animals remarkable for power and majesty, they do 
not exceed six times the said diameter. Therefore, when this 
character is aimed at, the columns are confined to a length of 
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between four and six diameters. Third, With regard to their 
longitudinal outline or profile, they have a general diminution 
from their origin to the ankle or wrist, 
i. e, to a point near the surface against 
which they are applied. Therefore 
wc make the artificial column diminish 
from its origin (the ground or stylo- 
bate) to a point near the surface to he 
sustained. This diminution is in a 
contrary direction to that of the legs 
of animals or furniture, because fhe// 
issue from the object to which they 
belong, and ap])ly themselves against a 
surface below; but 
the legs of a fixed 
structure should issue 
from the substruc- 
ture, and apply them- 
selves to the support of that above ; otlicr- 
wise tJiey would ai)pcar to belong to the 
superstructure, and form with it one mass, 
distinct from that below, and made to be 
moved about like a tablc.'*^ The position, 
therefore, of the column, is not that of the 
leg, but that of the uplifted arm. Fourth, 
Another circumstance common to all mo- 




dels is, that the diminution above noticed 
is not regular or in straight lines, but tends, in the majority 
of cases, to convexity, v. c. diminution, at first slow, be- 
comes more rai)id towards the wrist or ankle ; and this is 
accordingly imitated, the convexity (or entasis) being, 
however, much less than in the human example, because in 
that example it is peculiarly great ; and the object is not to 
imitate this or any other sinfjle model, not any particular 


^ An eminent architect has attempted to explain this, by asserting as a rule 
that l>o(iies must diminish as they recede from the a/e, as a eolumn upwards, 
or the leg of a table downwards. Uc does not give any reason or foundation 
in nature for this rule ; but it w'ouhl be very desirable to do so, as it would 
overturn many long-established prejudicivs in architecture, and lead to some 
curious novelties, such as the downward dimiuutiou of balusters, pedestals, ^9. 
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limb, but the general idea of limbs — their central form, avoid- 
ing all peculiarities. If their outline were, in universal 
nature, as frequently concave as convex, the correct imitation 
would be to make it straight ; but this is not the case, — 
convexity predominates over concavity, and very slight con- 
vexity predominates over that which is more decided. Fifth, 
We observe it to be a part of the nature of limbs that, after 
passing the smallest part, there is a rapid swelling to form 
the extremity (hand or paw), which is what, in the column, 
we call its capital. This protuberance is, in nature, com- 
monly eccentric with regard to the axis of the limb, projecting 
most on the side towards which the animal looks, and least 
(or often not at all) on the opposite side, lint this eccentricity 
is least in the most powerful animals, and is properly omitted 
in the column for two reasons : either as an exaggeration of 
that which distinguishes the most powerful models, i.e. those 
most displaying a quality intended here to be expressed ; or 
else it is omitted as having an obvious relation to a property 
not intended to be expressed, viz., locomotion : for the foot 
always projects most on the side towards which it is to move ; 
and as the capital is not to move, there is no natural example 
for its projecting on one side more than another. /Sixth, With 
regard to the outline of the extremity, we find it to he at first 
concave for a very short distance, then becoming very slightly 
convex, and as it sj;)rcads, the convexity slowly increases, till, 
at the greatest protuberance from the axis, it rapidly curves 
round and returns inward to a small distance. jSuch arc the 
points common to the outline of crery animal extremity, when 
applied against a flat surface ; and such are those which con- 
stitute the profile of the capital in that wonderful specimen of 
generalised imitation, the original Doric column, — that form 
on which no subsequent efturts have been able to effect any 
improvement in fitness of expression to its particular purpose; 
that form which when first seen, so throws into the shade 
everything else that we have ever seen apjdicd to the same 
purpose, that it seems too perfect for a human invention, and 
w^e attribute it to some power peculiar to the inventors, and 
now lost, just as the Arabs attribute Palmyra to the work of 
genii. That this pile of cut stones, which any mason could 
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exactly reproduce, aud which resembles no natural form, 
should yet express its destination as perfectly as the most 
finished statue, and appear as incomplete without its entabla- 
ture as Atlas without his globe, — that this effect should be 
produced alike and instantly on every spectator, may well 
appear, to the untaught, a sort of magic. But such effects 
are never the result, as commonly supposed, of a happy idea 
— an instant stroke of genius : they thus touch in an instant, 
because they contain the work of years ; they spring from, 
and are proportional to, the amount of thought which the 
object embodies, and this is independent altogether of the 
amount of manual labour bestowed. A work of elaborate 
6culi)ture, and one of mere masonry, may be exactly equal in 
this respect ; and when either of them strikes us witli this 
instant conviction of excellence, it is because they contain, as 
it were, concentrated in them, the thought perhaps of a life, 
perhaps of many lives — the observation and analysis and 
intense patient study of main/, directed all in one direction, 
and witli a common object — the extraction and purification 
o*f some general idea in nature, as a metal is extracted by 
tlic chemist. 

Ill the study of nature (without which the architect as 
well as every other artist can do nothing — absolutely nothing), 
he must also study the commentaries on her, f.r. all jircvious 
productions of his art. All these arc so many annotations on 
Nature’s great and most diflicult book : and he who attempts 
to read her without their assistance, simply sets u]) his own 
wisdom against that of all mankind ; and however satisfactory 
his discoveries may be to himself, he may be assured that 
they are as old as Adam ; and that, sliould he have at once 
the greatest genius and the lo'\gcst life over granted, he will 
still have advanced no further than the first efforts of the 
art, which, pursued on this principle, would (unlike all other 
human pursuits) be never beyond its beginning. 

It is impossible for the designer to produce anything true 
but by the study of nature, and it is impossible to produce 
anything new but by a knowledge of what has been done 
already by his predecessors. The most original artists of 
every kind are always the most extensive imitators. 



On this point Sir Joshua Reynolds observes (and the 
observations are equally applicable to every art ) — ** The 
greatest natural genius cannot subsist on its own stock. He 
who resolves never to ransack any mind but his own, will be 
soon reduced from mere barrenness to the poorest of all imita- 
tion ; he will bo obliged to imitate himself, and to repeat what 
lie has before often repeated. When we know the subject 
designed by such men, it will never be difficult to guess what 
kind of work is to be produced .” — Discourse VI. 

“ Those who either from their own engagements and hurry 
of business, or from indolence, or from conceit and vanity, 
have neglected looking out of themselves, as far as my expe- 
rience and observation reaches, have from that time not only 
ceased to advance and imjirove in their performances, but 
have gone backward. They may he compared to men wlio 
have lived upon their principal till they are reduced to beggary 
and left without resources .” — Discourse V.1 1. 

It is indisputably evident that a great part of every man’s 
life must be employed in collecting materials for the exercise 
of genius. Invention, strictly speaking, is little more than 
a new combination of those images which have been pre- 
viously gathered and deposited in the memory : — nothing can 
come of nothing ; lie wlio has laid up no materials can produce 
no combinations .” — Discourse H. 

“ The more extensive, therefore, your acquaintance is with 
the works of those who have excelled, the more extensive will 
be your pow'crs of invention, and, what may appear still more 
like a paradox, the more original will be your conceptions.” 
— Discourse II. 

As in the imitation of nature, however, so in that of 
nature’s imitators — nothing can come of the imitation of only 
one model. There must still be the same method of generaU 
isation — tlie collection from many of that in which they agree, 
and the rejection of that in which they differ. The copying 
of one model, or one master, or one manner, will simply be 
caricature. On this head the same author observes : — 

“ When I speak of the habitual imitation and continued 
study of masters, it is not to be understood that I advise any 
endeavour to copy the exact peculiar colour and complexion 
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of another man's mind ; the success of such an attempt must 
always be like his who imitates exactly the air, manner, and 
gesture of him whom he admires. His model may be excel- 
lent, but the copy will be ridiculous. This ridicule does not 
arise from his having imitated, but from his not having 
chosen the right mode of imitation ." — Discourse VI. 

“ Peculiar marks I hold to be generally, if not always, 
defects, however difficult it may be wholly to escape them. 

** Peculiarities in the works of art are like those in the 
human ligure ; it is by them that we are cognizable and dis- 
tinguished one from another ; but they arc always so many 
blemishes, which, however, both in real life and in painting, 
cease to appear deformities to those who have them continu- 
ally before their eyes. In the works of art, even the most 
enlightened mind, when warmed by beauties of the highest 
kind, will by degrees find a repugnance within him to ac- 
knowledge any defects ; nay, his enthusiasm will carry him 
so far as to transform them into beauties and objects of imi- 
tation .’* — Discourse VI, 

JMucli of the imitation of particular past styles of architec- 
ture consists wholly in the imitation of their jicculiarltics — 
of those things by which we know tliern at first sight, and 
which any mason may copy. The real excellences, those 
things in them which are not Homan or Gothic or Italian, 
but natural and 'universal (though better developed in one 
style than another) — these lie too deep below the surface of 
the old buildings to be transferred without study and gene- 
ralisation, and so they are left there. Many an inessential 
peculiarity, too, is mistaken for a beauty, even when copied 
and caricatured, — and this is especially liable to be the case in 
that style which we have mo. t continually before our eyes. 
The same author observes : — 

“ However, to imitate peculiarities, or mistake defects for 
beauties, that man will be most liable who confines his imita- 
tion to one favourite master; and even though he chooses the 
best, and is capable of distinguishing the real excellences of 
his model, it is not by such narrow practice that a genius or 
mastery in the art is acquired.” 

And after remarking how Itaflaello imitated all the styles 
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then known, at once, and without their peculiarities (which 
was also tlie case, as will be seen, with Dorus, with the inven- 
tors of the early pointed style, with Palladio, and indeed with 
all the most original architects, more or less, as they were 
more or less original), he adds, ** And it is from his having 
taken so many models, that he became himself a model for all 
succeeding painters — always imitating, and always original. 
If your ambition, therefore, be to equal llaffaelle, you must 
do as llaffaelle did — take many models, and not even him for 
your guide alone, to the exclusion of others. And yet the 
number is infinite of those who seem, if one may judge by 
their style, to have scon no other works but those of their 
master, or of some favourite whose manner is their first wish 
and their last.’* 

In architecture the number of such is indeed infinite : and 
while one appears to have seen no building besides the Temple 
of Ilyssus ; another, nothing but the Erechtheum, or Salisbury 
Cathedral, or Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, or the Alhambra; 
all unite in condemning that architect in the last century who 
drew from no source but Diocletian’s palace, without per- 
ceiving that they are committing tlie very same capital error; 
for the fundamental fault was not the drawing: from a corrupt 
source, but the drawing from onbj one source. 

The reader must not suppose I am advising anything so 
utterly wrong and contemptible as the mixture of the pecu-> 
liaritles of different styles. On the contrary, I am insisting 
on the imitation of what is common to them, rather than that 
of what distinguishes each. If you say “ there is nothing 
common to them but walls and a roof,” you betray that you 
have not commenced the real study of the art, which, like 
that of nature or of science, can be carried on only by 
generalisation. 

As in all other arts, so in architecture, the value and 
correctness of imitation, whether of nature directly, or of 
nature through the medium of her interpreters — previous 
artists — depends entirely on the breadth of generalisation 
accompanying it; and that which simply imitates without 
generalising— that which imitates only one model, though 
even a natural one, and ever so excellent, is not art at all. 
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Connected with the error that imitative art consists in the 
imitation of what is commonly called nature, e. of par- 
ticular or individual nature, is also the most destructive notion 
that its perfection is to “deceive the eye,” which is, in fact, 
the basest purpose to which any art, or rather any skill and 
science originally amassed for the purposes of art, can bo 
prostituted : for it must be observed, that no manual dexterity 
can be called art ; it is only the material collected for its use, 
or the language in which it speaks. Now, when this is used 
in order to deceive in any way, it is as if a man, who had 
learnt writing in order to write sermons, should employ his 
skill in committing forgery. 

“ For want of this distinction,” says Sir Joshua (/. <?. the 
distinction between the art and the mechanical skill), “ the 
world is filled with false criticism, llaffaelle is praised for 
naturalness and deception, which he certainly has not accom- 
plished, and as certainly never intended.” It is the same 
error which loads the vulgar to think it a beauty when the 
figpres of a picture stand out “ as if you could walk round 
them,” or when painted decorations, or papering, or carpets 
are shaded to ajipear (in a particular light) as if carved ; or 
when a building, or a front of a building, or any the smallest 
part or member thereof, appears like anything which it is 
not : a new building like an old one built in a different age ; 
several little houses like one palace ; or one property like 
several ; an essential part like an ornament, or an ornament 
like an essential part; a buttress like a column, an attic like 
a pediment, an arch like a lintel ; — to say nothing of such gross 
frauds as making stucco look like stone, or paint like wood. 

The object of all real art, as of all science, is to elicit 
TRUTH ; but any one who, fresh from nature, or from the 
works of other ages or nations, should arrive among the 
works of modern English architecture, would suppose its 
whole aim, and that of every detail in it, to be deception. 
One enters a building, perhaps a place of worship, that is 
praised for unpretending plainness, and the eye seeks in vain 
for a single object on which it can rest as something real — 
for a single feature that is what it appears to be. The 
plastered walls pretend to be built of huge granite or marble 

1 
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blocks ; the flimsy surface that conceals the roof, to be com- 
posed of lacnnarise, or stone coffer -work, on a more colossal 
scale than any Egyptian ever dreamt of. A stove must 
represent an useless pedestal, or, perhaps, the model of a 
building; and the deal fittings, not content with one deception, 
must with singular ingenuity contrive to perpetrate two at 
once — to appear in substance like oak, and in form like the 
marble walls and antae of a Greek temple Such is an 
tending building. The evil so infests everything that meets 
us on whatever side we turn, that it is hardly possible to 
realise the fact, till we turn to the works of other ages or 
distant nations, that all this 'is wmeccssarg ^ that there may 
be, and over most of the world is, and every wliere has been, 
architecture without deckutiox — not without this or that 
kind of it, but absolutely without any. Such is the atmos- 
phere of it in which we are plunged, that we can hardly fancy 
such a thing as its absence; and we actually, on mentioning 
it, are met by such questions from intelligent and otherwise 
well-informed persons, as, “ What is the use of paint, if not 
to imitate other things ?’* Grown-up men actually require 
to be told that paint is a durable and smooth coating for 
perishable or rough surfaces, cither to preserve them, or by 
its smoothness repel dirt, or to replace their natural colour by 
one more pleasing or fitter for their situation, or lastly, to 
adorn their surface by varied colour or beautiful forms. These 
are the uses of paint, and they give vast scope for design and 
taste, but have no more to do with imitation or deception 
than the skin of an animal or plant has. Does the skin or 
bark imitate flesh or wood ? What possible reason then can 
there be for stucco or paint to represent anything but stucco or 
paint ? They never represent anything else in the works of 
the Greeks, Eomaiis, Gothicists, or Arabs; and when we 
want more ornament than is found in their works, it will be 
time enough to look for a method not practised by them. 

lluskin, who, though falling into many dangerous fallacies, 
has truly treated on this subject, says, “ It is very necessary 
in the outset to mark clearly wherein consists the essence of 
fallacy as distinguished from supposition ; for it might be at 
first thought that the whole kingdom of imagination was one 
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of deception also. Not so : the action of imagination is a 
voluntary summoning of the conception of things absent or 
impossible ; and the pleasure and nobility of the imagination 
partly consists in its knowledge and contemplation of them 
as such, L e. in the knowledge of their actual absence or im- 
possibility at the moment of their apparent presence or 
reality. When the imagination deceives, it becomes madness. 
It is a noble faculty so long as it confesses its own ideality ; 
when it ceases to confess tliis, it is insanity. All the difference 
lies in the fact of the confession, in tliere being no deception. 
It is necessary to our rank as spiritual creatures that wo 
should be able to invent and to behold what is not ; and to our 
rank as moral creatures, that we should know and confess at 
the same time that it is not. 

“ Again, it might be tliought, and has been thought, that 
the whole art of painting is nothing else than an endeavour 
to deceive. Not so : it is, on the contrary, a statement of 
certain facts in the clearest possible way. I desire to give 
aif account of a mountain or of a rock : I begin by telling its 
shape ; but words will not do this distinctly, and I draw its 
shape, and say, ‘ This was its shape.' Next, I would fain 
fepreseiit its colour ; but words will not do this either, and I 
dye the paper and say, ‘This was its colour.' Such a pro- 
cess may be carried on until the scene a})pears to exist, and a 
high pleasure may bo taken in its apparent existence. This 
is a communicated act of imagination, but no lie : the lie can 
consist only in an assertion of its existence (which is never 
for one instant made, implied, or believed), or else in false 
statements of forms or colours (which arc indeed made and 
believed to our great loss continually). And observe also, 
that so degrading a thing is deception, in even the approach 
and appearance of it, that all painting which even reaches the 
mark of apparent realisation, is degraded in so doing 

“The violations of truth wdiicli dishonour poetry and 
painting arc thus, for the most part, confined to the treat- 
ment of their subjects ; but in architecture another and a less 
subtle, more contemptible violation of truth, if possible; a 
direct falsity of assertion respecting the nature of material, 

r &c, ; and this is, in the fullest sense of the word, 

I 
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wrong ; it is as truly deserving of reprobation as any other 
moral delinquency ; it is unworthy alike of architects and of 
nations ; and it has been a sign, wherever it has widely and 
with toleration existed, of a singular debasement of the arts : 
that it is not a sign of worse than this, of a general want of 
severe probity, can be accounted for only by our knowledge 
of the strange separation which has for some centuries existed 
between the arts and all other subjects of human intellect, as 
matters of conscience. This withdrawal of conscientiousness 
from among the faculties concerned with art, while it has 
destroyed the arts themselves y has also rendered nugatory the 
evidence which otherwise they might have presented respect- 
ing the character of the respective nations among whom 
they have been cultivated; otherwise it might appear strange 
that a nation so distinguished for its general uprightness and 
faitli as the English, should admit in their architecture more 
of pretence, concealment, and deceit, than any other of this 
or past time.” — Sfnen Lamps of Arehitecturc'' IT. **2'riith** 
It will be asked, perhaps, ‘‘ Must we not turn the best side 
outwards then ? *’ C(?rtainly, this is an important part of the 
courtesy of building. It is a mark of rcsjiect due to all who 
see your work, to turn them its best side ; but it is still more 
important to do so honestly, — to proclaim at the same time, 
“ This is my best side.” Ilcrein consists the whole dififerenco 
between the incrustations of mean materials with richer ones, 
practised in times and places of good taste, and in those of 
bad. The covering of a poor or unsightly material with a 
better, does not necessarily lead to deception, or .anything of 
the sort. Many churches in Italy are said to be veneered 
with marble ; that is, thin slabs of marble are let in and con- 
fined by surrounding bands of stone, as the metopes of a 
Doric temple by the triglyphs, or as panels are confined in 
joinery. IMiere is no deception, the whole shows plainly 
what it is, — a sound piece of construction held together not 
by cement, but by obvious mechanical arrangement; and the 
marble slabs pretend to be nothing more than slabs — beau- 
tiful natural objects placed there for ornament or cleanliness, 
and not for deception. But if this practice were introduced 
in England, we should immediately have all sorts of deceptive 
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contrivances, as in a veneered table, to hide every part of 
the real work, and by flimsy invisible construction (or rather 
cementation) to make it appear built of marble, — to make it 
one huge lie ; in which, ns soon as \vc are undeceived, we 
perceive clearly that the richer material was never introduced 
either for convenience, durability, or beauty, but only for 
deceptmij to appear more costly ; every other object being 
sacrificed for this, since it would be both more durable, if 
constructed instead of stuck together, and more beautiful 
with two materials proi)erly arranged, tlian with only one. 
If you cannot beautify without deceiving, do not beautify at 
all. Itudcness is better than a lie. 

Wlicn an external film is of a totally different nature from 
the substance beneath, the form will often inform us that this 
external substance cannot be that of which the whole is com- 
posed, and thus there will be no deception. This is the 
reason that gliding is no deception when not applied to 
metals. Wc can no more mistake a gilded stone or plaster 
ornament for one of gold, than a stone -coloured metallic 
object for one of stone, because the peculiar mechanical 
properties of a malleable metal would prevent its over being 
made into the same form as stone or plaster (unless for 
deception). Metals, woods, and brittle materials are known 
from each other, independently of colour, by the three 
characters of form to which their respective properties lead. 
Hence gilding can never deceive except vpon metals; and 
upon these we shall accordingly never find it applied in 
times of good taste, — at least, never as a total covering.’*^ 

In coloured decoration on flat surfaces, all shadowing 

* Having been by a friend referred, as an cxam])l(‘. of decorative decep- 
tion, to the ovcrlayiiuf of (jold on various parts of tlie INTosaic tabernacle, I 
offered to renounce the principle now insisted on, if there should be found in 
that description any instance of gilding vj)onmifnls. Upon reference, I find 
tio such instance^ and have hence l>ecn more cunfirniL'd in this opinion. It 
may further be oliscrvcd, that none of that overlaying, even on wood, could 
have been a total covering, even in tho later and more splendid w’orks of 
Solomon ; for though it is recorded of the cedar covering on the walls (as if 
a remarkable fact) that " there was no stone seen,” it is not said of the subse- 
quent overlaying of gold, that there was no cedar seen. Wc may conclude it 
to have been sdmetliing of the nature of the brass inlaying or overlaying 
Common on furniture of the seventeenth century. Indeed, we arc told of a 
frieze of cherubs and palm-trees, that these figures [and not the ground] 
were gilded. 
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{t. e. representation of the effect of solidity and relief) is a 
direct falsehood, whether it deceive or not. But observe the 
difference between decoration and picture, A picture (whe- 
ther with or without background) is one thing, an independent 
whole, distinct from all surrounding things, and therefore 
requiring to be separated from them by a frame or' border 
(either painted or in relief) : but whatever has no frame is no 
picture; it is decoration, and comes under a different principle 
<>t design altogether, being not a whole but a part. Now, 
decoration is of two kinds, consisting either of forms in 
relief, or of colours on the flat ; but the latter is given up, 
and loses its separate existence if it attempt to ape the 
former ; we have no longer two kinds of decoration, but only 
one, viz., carving and sham -carving.* But you say, the 
flowers arc ugly without shading, and that if they arc imitated 
at all, why may not their shades be imitated ? Here wo 
come to the root of the whole fallacy. You have no business 
with imitated Jlowcrs, in the vulgar acceptation of imitated, 
i, c, copied ones. Their place is in picture, not decoration. 
No natural flower is fit or beautiful in decoration ; if it were 
it would not be fit or beautiful in nature. The notion, at 
present very common, that natural (/. c. particular) flowers 
should be imitated in decoration, is most false and unnatural. 
No one thing in nature is natural enough for decorative use. 
This art, like architecture, must generalise, — must copy not 
a natural form, but a natural idea. Its flowers are as false, 
when copied from single natural models, as columns would 

* 1 hat tlie illimitable painter em])loycd sliadowinf^ in the decorations of 
the Vatican, is only a striking proof that no man can do right out of his own 
kind of art. A good painter cannot be a good decorator, but an architect 
way, because his art is of the same kind ; for, of tlie four arts of design,— 
sculpture, painting, architecture, decoration,— the two former are of a 
different kind from the two latter. AH have to generalise, but the former 
require less extensive generalisation of forms, and arc confined always to one 
natural species. They arc languages, and s])ccial natural forms arc their 
words. The writers have no business to coin new worils. But architecture 
and decoration, I must repeat, arc not phonetic. The distinction is so great, 
that though many great artists have united the two former arts, not one of 
them has succeeded in architecture. Even the great Jiuonarotti failed here, 
though his failure was more noble than the success of most architects; for 
though he produced no work altogether fine, ho advanced the art, and taught 
it new (or previously forgotten) truths, which render his faulty works invalu- 
able to os. 
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be if copied irom a single natural limb. In the whole of the 
works of those who used the most ornament, and (by uni- 
versal consent) the hest^ viz., the Greeks, Romans, Gothicists, 
and Arabs,* * * § we may challenge the production of om example 
(except in times of acknowledged dehascmoiit) of what are 
called natural flowers, that is, sham flowers, f 

If you say shadowings produce boldness and (if properly 
treated) breadth of effect, so do masses of dark colours, without 
deception, equally well ; for proof of which you are referred 
to ALL the designs of the above schools J without exception, 
llccorativc designers seem to produce few forms not driiwj\ 
from these exhaustless sources : it is to be wished they would 
copy some of \\\q\y imnciiilcs. 

Much stir lias been made, of late, about our inferiority, in 
all matters of taste, to neighbouring nations, who however are 
rapidly descending to our level ;§ but this stir is utterly vain 
among a ])eoplc with wliom art means deceit. Until wo can 
be taught that notliing is beautiful which is not thi-ic, we 
sfiall And taste a jewel beyond the reach of all EnglaiuVs 
vealth to buy, and of all her power to win. 

The falsehoods hitherto noticed are only chosen as instances 
of the grossest kind, and without the correction of which there 
can be no hope of correcting others of a more refined nature. 
But, in fact, the wliolc progress of the art (when in a 
progressive state) consists in the discovery and correction of 
falsehoods, continually of a more and more refined (/. e. more 
general) character, — the elimination of more general truths, 

* It is no easy problem for the vaturatist clecorators to cxpl.iin how their 
art came to such uiirivalhnl perfection among a nation whose religion forbad 
all copies of natural objects. 

t Whatever luis been said of flowers ap]flies, of course, to leaves and every 
vegetable form; but not to animate forms, jw those at Pomppii and the 
Vatican. I do not say that they are right, but we must not overlook this 
important dilTereiice. An animal is a whole , — a vegetable form is only a 
part. Each animate form is, in .some sort, an iiidej)cndcnt picture, its own 
outline being its frame : but wc never see the w'liolc of a plant, nor would any 
decorator think of representing its root, which is the only way of making it 
a whole. 

. X At least for boldness; but breadth is not so common with the Gothicista 
and Arabs, though universal with the ancients. 

§ Tasteful decorative design will soon have to be sought further liian 
France, as the lately excellent school of that country is now quickly sinking 
under the corruption of English huluencc. 
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and the sacrifice to them of narrow or partial truths, wlien 
necessary. Sometimes the truth of particular members must 
1)0 sacriticed to that of the whole, as in Gothic architecture of 
the purest kind ; in which the smallest coverings or heads to 
openings, though not constructed on the arch principle, are 
nevertheless made to resemble arches, in order to carry out 
the chief general truth ot that style, which is arcuation, or 
the exclusive use of this mode of covering openings and 
spaces. 

Constructive Truth and Constructive Unitv are the 
two most important principles to be borne in mind, in tracing 
the history of architecture, and are indispensable in any 
attempt to rival, or even understand, tlie productions of the 
two standard or perfected systems which the world has 
hitherto seen — the Greek, and that commonly called the 
Gothic, 

Constructive Truth requires that a building shall never 
appear to be constructed on different statical ju-inciplos from 
those really employed in its construction. 21ie whole of 
modern Gothic architecture h a constructive falsehood^ because 
it will presently be shown that all the peculiarities of this style 
grew from the practice of constructing, within buildings, a 
vaulted ceiling of stone, and were solely adapted to a building 
with such a ceiling. Consequently, when applied to a build- 
ing not so ceiled, the style must either be made useless and 
meaningless by copying only its forms without a motive; or 
else, if correctly copied (f. c. preserving the apparent motive, 
cither externally or internally, or both), it must then appear 
(either externally or intcrnaHy, or both) to have a vaulted 
ceiling, which it has not; and, in either case, the whole must 
be a lie from the foundation to the finials. 

It i» no answer to this to say there are old Gothic buildings 
without vaulted ceilings : so was there a Grecian exanij)lc of 
a sham colonnade, and an architrave built up of little stones.* 
It is impossible that the taste of a whole nation can ever be 
BO pure as to allow no lies to be perpetrated by false artists. 

Constructive Unity is a principle no less important 
than any other unity, and bears an especial analogy to unitg oj 
* At Agrigeutuiii, iu Sicily. 
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being, in fact, the same thing in construction as the 
latter in decoration. I assume that no one disputes the neces- 
sity of an uniform style of ornament throughout the same 
building. Now, construction is a more important thing than 
ornament, and has more relation to the liiglier excellences of 
the art. Architectural beauty is not mere beauty of /om, 
mere eumorphy ; if it were so, a beautiful form would be 
beautiful wherever exhibited, in a pepper-box or a tower, a 
baluster or a column. In all the more important features 
(indeed, all but the merest ornaments), the beauty of abstract 
form is to be sacrificed to that of statical fitness ; but in order 
that this may be seen or appreciated, it is necessary that the 
various pressures be perceived, or a part of them, to which 
part the members may be seen to be fitted. Consequently, 
if it be necessary that the treatment of geometrical forms be 
consistent Ihroughout, it is far more necessary that the treat- 
ment of those pressures^ or of the displayed portions of them, 
J[)C consistent throughout. 

Now, there are three distinct modes of treating the pres- 
aircs of a building, or, in other words, three sb/Ics of construe^ 
tion. They are all mixed indiscriminately in every modern 
building ; bur, It is the peculiar merit of the two hitherto per- 
fected architectural systems, the Greek and the Gothic, that 
in the pure examples of each, only one of these modes of con- 
struction was seen. This is what distinguishes those two 
styles from all others, and the pure period of each from pre- 
ceding and following periods — conslniclive 

Perhaps I should rather call it unitij of statical design; 
for the actual construction has never, except in Egypt, been 
absolutely pure throughout: hut a portion of the construction 
is unavoidably hidden in every artificial structure, as it is even 
in every natural one. Now, the artists of the two pure 
periods (those of Pericles and of Edward I.) made this unseen 
portion the only discordant portion of the construction ; so 
that all the visible construction — all the statical design — waa 
uniform, as well as the geometrical design. 

The three styles of statical design were well pointed out in 
the very useful work of the late A. Bartholomew.* They 

* “ S|)cciflcation8 lot Practical Archkccturt*,” Ac. 
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depend on the three modes of applying force to solids, by 
cro,^s*stram, by compression^ by tension. These are, of course, 
familiar to the reader who has looked into the rudiments of 
constructive science, to be found in several of the volumes of 
this series. 

The first and simplest mode of construction, that employed 
by all barbarous and infant nations, is the only one which 
subjects materials to cross-strahiy the most wasteful mode of 
employing their strength. The method, however, may per- 
haps be described in the most general terms as that of vertical 
pressure^ because all tlic j)res3uros throughout the building 
act wholly in their natural direction, vertically downwards ; 
and for this purpose all the continuous joints, or beds, 
throughout the structure are made horizontal^ and all the 
interrupted joints vertical. All openings are covered without 
any deviation from this rule, by laying a beam, lintel, or 
architrave across from pillar to pillar, resting on the fiat tops 
of both ; and all ceilings, whether in stone or wood, are 
formed by an extension of the same method : the roof framing, 
being concealed both from the exterior and interior, forms no 
part of the design, and by the Greeks it was probably con- 
structed on the third method, that of tension. 

During the prevalence of this first constructive style in its 
purity, cveru oblique pressure was excluded, as contrary to the 
principles of sound architecture. The introduction into archi- 
tecture, however, by the Etruscans and Komans, of the new 
constructions called the dome, arch, and vault, all depending 
on oblique pressure, gradually destroyed the consistency of 
this first architectural system, the forms of which, owing to 
the intrinsic beauty imparted to them by tlie Greek genius, 
were not readily abandoned, but continued to linger on, 
*hough more and more debased in geometric beauty, and 
forming harsher and harsher incongruities with the new con- 
structions ; till, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the 
great extent of church building, and the desire to render 
these structures fire-proof, led to the extension of the arch 
principle to the covering of all openings, and the ceiling of 
ALL areas, and from that moment architecture took a new 
turn. From the invention of tJie arch till the rejection of the 
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heam (a period of about fifteen centuries), every change had 
been for the worse : the whole history of the art was 
dehasementy from the progressive loss of constructive consis- 
tency. The heam was rejected (at least in north-western 
Europe), and immediately all was pirijicalion and rapid 
return to unity. 

The forms derived from Greece, but by this time so de- 
crepit as to retain little vestige of their original beauty, were 
now gradually abandoned, and everything old (exce})t first 
principles) sacrificed to the new idea ; and so rajiid was the 
progress, til at by the year ^2^)() in Germany, and by 1300 in 
England, the unity of the new system was established : and 
now lot us see in what consisted this unity. 

The second system of statical design consisted in the com- 
plete avoidance of cross-strain, and in the subjecting of the 
materials throughout the whole of the visible construction to 
forces of compression alone. It may therefore, perhaps, be 
|jest termed the Compressile System, In order to elfect this, 
the pressures can no longer be everywhere vertical ; and as 
iv. is a most im])ortant point in construction that the conti- 
nuous joints, or beds, should be as nearly as possible pori)en- 
dicular to the pressures acting on them, these joints are no 
longer universally horizontal, but inclined in various direc- 
tions, and should have been so to a greater extent than the 
Gothiei:.ls practised. Indeed, there woulil be much room for 
the iin] rovement of that system by the introduction both of 
modern science and of a larger portion of Greek taste (of 
which it nevertheless retained a good deal in its best produc- 
tions).’*^ But imperfectly us the Gothic aim was carried out 
in construction, and often also ! i decoration, it was completely 
accomplished in statical design, t, e, throughout the visible 
construction there was no portion of matter subjected, as far 
as the eye could judge, to *!ny other force than simple com- 
pression. When this is the case (and not otherwise), a build- 
ing may be termed completely Gothic ; being complete in iU 
statical design. The geometrical design is another point 
quite independent of this, and is reducible mainly to the 

* Of course I do not moan Grook forms, tl.o emancipation from which had 
been an essential part of the forniaiion of liie new sysieni. 
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correct positing and subordination of the five classes of forma 
mentioned in our last chapter ; a principle cqualhj necessary 
in evevij stifle, A building may be perfect in its statical design, 
while it is extremely faulty in the geometrical, as was the case 
with nearly all the buildings of Egypt. 

The Gotliicists, like the Greeks, employed a tensile con- 
struction in the roof-framing, that being in both systems 
invisible either from the exterior or interior. Nor was this 
concealment any defect ; for, as Ruskin has observed, ** the 
architect is not hound to exhibit construction still less can 
he be bound to exhibit the taholc of it, to do what nature has 
never done, lie may conceal as much as he likes, but may 
not disguise any. None need appear, but that which does 
appear must be true. 

After its culmination, the Gothic system gradually de- 
clined, from the progress of a variety of hilsohoods, of which 
some were general to the whole of the countries in which it 
flourished; others confined to France or Germany, or Eng- 
land, or the Netherlands, It is not the place to enumerate 
them here, hut to observe that one of the chief causes, espe- 
cially in England, was the superseding of stone by timber 
in many parts, particularly ceilings, and the co'nseqiicnt ex- 
tension of the style of construction best adapted to this 
material, which is the third style already twice alluded to, 
viz., the tensile. 

In the compressilc system all apertures and spaces were 
covered on the arch principle, and the oblique pressures thus 
occasioned were transmitted down to the ground by masses 
of material called buttresses or abutments, Rut this is not the 
most economical mode of treating the said pressures when 
we have materials of great length and strong in tension, as 
timber and iron. The more obvious and less wasteful mode 
is tying the two feet of the arch together by a bar of one 
of these materials, thereby counteracting the horizontal por- 
tion of the oblique pressures, and leaving only their vertical 
portion to press on the two supports, as the original beam 
or lintel of the first style did, and render all buttressing from 
without unnecessary. Instead of the arch, an arrangement 
of two or more bars or timbers may be substituted, and thus 
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arise the various kinds of truss, whoso perfection consists in 
having no part subjected to cross-strain, but every part cithei 
to direct compression or direct tension. 

This third constructive system combines, in a certain de- 
gree, the advantages, and avoids the defects, of both the 
others : for all its active pressures are vertical, as in the first 
style ; and yet it avoids all cross-strain, like the second. It 
saves all the waste of material (not conducive to strength) in 
the I'inte/s of the former style, and, also, ail the material of 
the buttresses in the latter. 

But, though there are three styles of construction, there 
have been only two systems of architecture — only two styles 
possessing constructive unity, the Greek and the Gothic. The 
third constructive principle has yet to be elaborated into a 
system. The two systems arc past and dead ; we may admire 
the fading vestiges of their loveliness, but can never revive 
them. The third is the destined architecture of the future. 
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CHAPTER V 

APPLICATION OF THE FOREGOING PRINCIPLES TO TUA- 
BEATED OR BEAMED BUILDING BY THE GRECIAN 
ARCHITECTS. 

“ It seems that the truth of imitation, which was formerly the exclusive 
privilefje of Iho Greeks, and has been transmitted to us by them— that this 
imitative truth, to which we arc now familiarised, and which wc regard with 
the inditfereiice of liabit, was one of those fruits wliosc development should he 
considered rather as a prt»fligy than as a necessary cifect of the natural order 
of things.” — Q. I)e Quincy, On Ef/i/ptian Architecture, 

Though the first style of construction was the most un- 
scientific and wasteful, both of material and of space, yet did 
it produce tlie most durable buildings, and also the most 
grand and noble artistic effects. TIic durability arose partly 
from the great masses employed, because it required long and 
strong lintels to span the openings, and allow those openings 
to be as wide as possible ; and thus a correspondent size and 
massiveness of stones was needed throughout. It also arose 
from the absence of oblique pressures, whereby every stone 
became independent of those above or beside it for Buj)port, 
so that no dilapidation of tlic upper parts could (as in andied 
buildings) endanger anything beneath. To these reasons may 
be added the exact perpendicularity of every pressure to the 
bed (or horizontal joint) receiving it — an excellence that can 
never be ^crfccihj attained in the inclined beds of arched 
buildings, however exact may be the calculations of the 
engineer ; and, indeed, is never attempted. Lastly, the 
ambitious nations who best practised this mode of building, 
gave it a great excess of solidity, calculated to withstand even 
earthquakes, .and not without success. 

The unrivalled grandeur and majesty attainable by the 
same style of construction, when properly treated, arose partly 
from this same excess of solidity ; partly from the bold pro- 
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jections rendered possible by the largeness of the stones; 
partly from the sublime repose of a structure whose pressures 
are all vertical, no side -thrusting, no action ; but cMeJiy from 
the rectangularity of the openings or principal divisions ren- 
dering possible the most perfect subordination of the other 
classes of form, or the omission (or reduction to any extent) 
of the lighter classes, and the use of the grave classes in 
minor details, without danger of viulating the principles ex- 
plained ill Chapter III., h}' rendering details graver than 
principal divisions. 

In the practice of this system by the Egyptians, there was 
perfect constructive unity, not only in the visible, hut in the 
2vhole construction ; all of which iinleed was seen, for (the 
almost rainless climate rendering pent-roofs unnecessary) tlie 
only covering w'as a flat stone ceiling. But this absence of 
hidden construction was no merit (being, in fact, unnatural), 
and whatever other merits the Egyptian works had were 
counteracted by two grievous faults — inattention to the sub- 
ordination of the five classes of fowls, and complexity, or 
niter absence of nnilg in the general design, even of temples, 
the fabrics of all others requiring tlie most of that unity. 

The unity of statical design, then, in the Greek structures, 
was nothing new or peculiar to tliem. TJieir excellence con- 
sisted in tlic atiditioii to this of the two principles above 
moutiiuicd ; and of these wc will consider, first, the unity of 
general design. 

Tlie feeling which led to the use of the gravest class of 
form, in all principal arrangements, having decided the general 
plan to be rectangular, it might at first be thought that a 
square would embody the most perfect idea of unity; and 
there are not wanting examples of this plan in the nave of 
temples without peristyles, as in the great temple of Ceres, at 
Eleusis, and the very small Ionic one existing in Stuart’s 
time, on the llyssua, the cell of which was a perfect cube.* 
But when that beautiful and sublinio cliange was made, of 
carrying the colonnade entirely round, making all the sidea 

Symbolic of porfectiou, as ace by scriptural texts -1 Kinj^s vi. 20; 
Rev. xxi. 10. In all the lueusureiucnta of the temple no cube occurs but that 
of the most holy place.” 
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alike in character, all equally crnate, all equally impossible to 
appear flat and blockisli, even at the distance of miles — then 
the squareness of general plan was invariably given up for an 
oblong at least twice as long as its breadth, generally some- 
what more. What was the reason for this? A square 
peripteral building would have led to a douht, on approaching 
it, which of the two visible sides was the entrance front. 
Unless both were alike (as in the Villa Capra, at Vicenza, 
copied at Chiswick House), the fourfold symmetry would be 
Bacriticed ; but if both were alike, both must be entrances, or 
appear to be so (as in the graceful work of Palladio, above 
mentioned). Now the appearance of only o?te entrance, and 
the instant discovery thereof, was evidently a most important 
part in that unmatched expression of unity at which the 
Greeks aimed, and alone, of all the nations in the world, 
attained. Though there were often two entrances, being 
placed at each eiul, only oue was visible in any possible view 
of the building. But this was not enough ; the distinct state- 
ment that there was no entrance in the side required that 
(when it had a colonnade) there should be a column in its 
centre, consequently an odd number of them; while the 
entrance front required an opening in the centre,* and there- 
fore an even number of columns. Now, if the difference had 
been made small (eiglit columns in front, and nine in flank, 
for instance), the whole, if not square, would have appeared 
as though intended to be square ; and if really square, the 
closer jdacing of the columns on one side than the other, 
would have destroyed all the perfection and symmetry of that 
form ; and, in either case, the idea conveyed would he that of 
a blundering attenij)t at squareness. Abandoning this form, 
therefore, the architects adopted as their fnndainental form 
the next most perfect (or regular) rectangle, viz., a double 
square. 

That every temple (except that piece of barbaric pomp at 
Palmyra) should present its narroicer face as the front, is 
referred by Papworth* to the avoiding all approach to showj 
or displaying itself to the best advantage, — a very noble idea, 

* In the excellent Essay on Grecian Architecture, prefixed to his edition of 
bir W. Chambers, to which 1 owe much assistance in this inquiry. 
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and one which doubtless operated both with the Greeks and 
their nearest followers, the Gothicists, But it may be ob- 
served, that there is a less refined reason, which has led all 
nations (probably without exception) to make the axis of 
symmetry in their temples longitudinal, and in their palaces 
transverse ; the temple being always entered from its end, and 
the palace from its side. The latter being divided into many 
apartments requires the entrance in that place which will 
most readily communicate with them all, i.e, as near the 
centre as possible ; but the temple, being a single room, will 
have the best effect when the eye on entering can embrace 
the largest portion of it at once, for it is impossible ever to see 
the whole interior even from a corner, because the eye cannot 
receive distinct impressions over a circle of the retina more 
than 45°, or at the utmost 60°, in diameter. Now, by taking 
two lines fixed at this angle, a folding rule, for instance, and 
laying it on the plan of any room, you will find, by n.oving it 
xabout, that position in which they include the greatest portion 
of the area ; and it will be found that the more an oblong 
room (leviates from the square, the more of it can you thus 
see at once ; ajid that when the room is a double square, or 
longer, the best position for the point of view is the centre 
of an end; and the icorst is the centre of aside (in whicli 
place the great temple at Palmyra is entered). Tho general 
use of the former place, therefore, in ancient (as well as 
Gothic‘> temples, is a sacrifice of external shov/ to internal 
effect. 

It may here be remarked, that the nave of tho Greek 
temples was not that gloomy naked cell that some imagine : 
neither was it confined to tho priests, but open to all. To 
Ferguason is due the merit of first elucidating how it was 
roofed and lighted. Tlis theory bears internal evidence of its 
truth, being the most perfect mode of lighting ever employed, 
ViZ., by what we call in England a clerestory, but without 
any other windows below. There is an example of it at 
St. Genevieve, Paris. The Greek clerestory did not rise above, 
or in any way break, th ‘ simple out-planes of the roof, while 
it varied their otherwise too iaonotoi:ou8 surface. The notion 
that most Greek temples were open courts, or (to use this 
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writer’s words) “ a sham temple,” “ a colonnade and dead 
wall surrounding nothing,” is beneath notice. 

But with all the precautions for external unity it would still 
have been imperfect but for the one crowning, all-including 
feature — the roof, with its one ridge and one pediment (only 
one being possibly visible at once). On this point Papworth 
observes : — 

‘ Towards obtaining this unity of effect and character, the 
combining quality of the roof is obviously necessary in the 
Greek teniide ; it combines in one 82 )an the cell, the portico, 
and the peristyle, without which they would be viewed as 
parts merely, and to which the steps, or base supporting the 
whole, greatly contribute. 

“ To complete tliis unity of effect, only one approach was 
obvious under any view of the building ; indeed, so carefully 
was this principle attended to, that on the flanks of the edifice 
the spaces were arranged in even numbers, so that a column 
\vas placed in tlie middle of its length, and not an intercolum- 
niation, while the actual approach was always decidedly indi- 
cated by a central opening in the portico, and by the centre- 
marking character of the pediment.” 

The ham above alluded to was always (in the pure Greek 
or Doric style) equal in height to about a diameter of the 
columns, and the architrave w’as the same ; otherwise these 
two principal parts would have seemed inadequate to bear 
the pressure of those columns, concentrated on distinct 
points of their length. The base was, moreover, for con- 
venience subdivided into three equal steps, and no more ; for, 
had the steps been much lower than a third of a diameter, 
they w^ould have seemed thin paper-like layers, quite out of 
place below those weighty masses. Neither could a Grecian 
eye have tolerated the breaking of these continuous lines by 
the introduction of smaller steps or mounting -blocks opposite 
the entrance or elsewhere. They preferred the incon- 
venience of ascending steps, 15, 20, and even 25 inches high; 
and unless we can submit to this inconvenience, all attempt 
to copy a Grecian portico will be an absurd caricature. 

In all great and complete buildings, of whatever style, the 
basement, even to a considerable height, consists wholly of 
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'horizontal lines, running loithont anjj interruption^ rise or fall, 
round the entire structure. Salisbury and Milan cathedrals 
are the grand examples, but it is seen in all smaller Gothic 
works, if pure, and completed on one design. The peculiarity, 
therefore, of the Greek basement was not the unbroken IwrU 
zoniality of its lines, but their unbroken plan — straight from 
corner to corner. 

In the Grecian design, up to the roof, we find all principal 
members and lines horizontal, and all secondary ones vertical, 
— a consequence of constructive truth ; tlie vertical-pressure 
construction requiring all continuous joints to be horizontal, 
and all discontinuous ones vertical. 

This truth also required the continuation of the cornice 
horizontally across the ends (though not there necessary to 
throw oft’ the wet), because the two inclined cornices above 
would have given tlie expression of oblique pressure, unless 
tied together into one triangle by this feature. By this 
jjicans tlie construction of the roof, though not possible to 
be displayed, was truly indkalcxl externally. J\roreover, a 
support was afforded for the glorious ornaments in the pedi- 
ments which gave life to the whole. 

In descending from the general design to that of the parts, 
we find everywhere (in the Doric order) the principle of 
contrast carried to the utmost cxtrciiie ; the opposite one of 
gradation being as nearly as possible excluded, I am con- 
vinced that if we really understood this principle of contrast, 
and determined to embody it alone without compromise, in 
a vertical-pressure building, we should be led to the complete 
Doric order, though we had never seen it. 

To begin with the most indispensable feature of Greek 
buildings, the cornice (for columns and architraves were not 
of universal use), we must observe that in all countries where 
it rains at all (even in Egypt) this feature springs out of an 
absolute constructive necessity; for it is impossible com- 
pletely and durably to exclude wet at the junction of the 
roof and walls, but by making the roof plane advance beyond 
and cover this junction. (Fig. a.) It is obvious to a child 
that this must effect the object at once. But as in China 
it is necessary that women slu^uld not walk, and in Japan 
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that teeth should be black; so it is necessary in England 
that this natural arrangement of roof and wall should be 
reversed, that the roof should be rather less than sufficient 
to cover the building, and the wall raised to conceal the 
junction. Of course, this requires a groat waste of expense 
in misconstruction, or rather patching, to keep out the wet 
from season to season; but on this, trades are said to depend; 
and, of course, the original falsehood has to be concealed, 
disguised, and palliated by lie upon lie. (Fig. n.) 



The tissue of errors to which we are thus led will appear 
more clearly by the following comparison. 



Junction o f the roof and wall in an 
English building, 

P The wall-plate. T, The tie-beam. 

R, A principal rafter. 

r. One of the minor rafters not tied 
by the feet but thruisting out- 
wards, and having to be sup- 
ported by the pole-plate and a 
purlin (not scon) which, con- 
centrating the whole weight on 
one point of the principal 
rafter li, calls for unnecessary 
strength therein. Above r is 
seen a fouHh set of supports, 
the Jirst of which four sets 
would have sufliced if propcrlv 
distributed, since it supports ail 
the others besides the covering. 



A, The architrave, or last wall- 
course but two. 


U, The frieze. 

C, The cornice or salient course. 

P, The wall-plate. I’, The tie-beam. 

R, A principal rafter. 

rr, Minor horizontal rafters or pur- 
lins, numerous enough to dis- 
tribute their weight equally 
throughout the length of the 
principal rafter R, and lmme> 
diatcly receiving the covering.. 
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83, The slates or tiles made so short 
as by their overlapping to be- 
come much less inclined than 
the general plane of the roof, 
and thus call for unnecessary 
height therein. 

C, The parapet or roof-hider, built 
cliiclly on rotting wood. 

G, The lead gutter, capable of over- 
flowing or leaking nnfy within 
the building, and immediately 
over the chief timbers. 

W, The whole weight of the roof 
concentrated on .a point far 
within the avails, deflecting the 
tie-beam and thereby thrusting 
the wall outw’ard. 


tt, The tiles, or marble slates, in 
either case made long enough 
to have nearly as much incli* 
nation ns the rafter 11. 

E, The epitithedas (oversetting) or 
stone gutter, entirely ^without 
the building, and the inner 
brim of which, being higher 
than the outer, prevented the 
possibility of an overflow wet- 
ting the timbers. 

\^', The weight of the roof acting 
on the exact centre of the 
walPs thickness, steadying and 
not thrusting it, and not de- 
flecting the tie-beam. 


But tlic intense ugliness of buildings without apparent 
covers, or with covers just too small, and slipping down 
within, ♦ of course leads to the necessity of a sham cornice, a 
Iiuge construction of lath (or other pendent contrivances) and 
plaster, the burden of which, pulling on the thin outer screens, 
is supposed further beneficial to trade. This piece of scenery 
is sometimes continued all round, but generally confined to a 
side or two, and returns round the angle a few inches, in 
order to give the spectator the double pleasure of being 
deceived when so placed as to see only one side, and unde- 
ceived when he turns the corner. j* 

Below the cornice of the Greek building we always find a 
band called the frieze ; and below the projections which crown 
the columns, the antm, and every other principal member, we 
recognise tlie same peculiarity ; each has its frieze or necking, 
the division between it and the mass below being difTcrently 


* The parapet f.-ishion is derived from tho Gothic, system, in which this 
feature was neither a deception, nor lid it lead to faulty construction ; for 
the walls of churches thus finished were at least two Jeet thick, allowing room 
for a gutter in the centre, between two little walls, of wdiieh the outer consti- 
tutes the parapet, and the inner (often nearly or quite as high) receives the 
foot of the roofing; all the tinihtrs vtt which .are thus raised wAt/rc the level 
of tho gutter and its outlets, and thus perfectly safe from wet. Dr. Albllcr 
first noticc<l this excellent contrivance in the minster of Freyburg ; it is tho 
f!ime at Winchester and other English buildings. But if we want to adopt 
the principle on the thin walls of modem shells, of course we have no means 
out by overhanging outwardly like tho Grecian cornice. 

t It is curious to trace the Vrogr *ss of the taste for deception. When sham 
cornices were first introduced, .about a century ago, they never mitred round 
the corner, but honestly stopped just before i;rnving there. 
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marked in each case, but always by a line of shadow. In 
the general necking of the building (at least of a temple) this 
line of shadow is cast by the projecting fillet called the imnia ; 
in antcCj and the basements of some tombs, it arises from a 
general overhanging of the frieze before the plane below; 
and in columns^ and the basement of Lysicrates* monument, 
it is formed by a groove^ the direct reverse of the first method, 
but agreeing with it in the production of a line of shadow. 
This peculiar echo of the main shadow, by a smaller one 
beneath it, seems to have been first faintly developed in 
Egypt, seized upon and (like everything they touched) per- 
fected by the Greeks, and to have descended by tradition for 
3,000 years, tlirough all the vicissitudes of Roman, Roman- 
esque, Gothic, and post-Goth ic fashions, to our own day. 


TIIK FHIKZE OU NECKING TI5ACED FROM 



li^rypliun (hvrk Grock (Jrook Koninn 

Wiill. Wall. Column. Aiilu. Column. 


A hundred generations of men liavc now admired this 
pcenliaritv,— have felt that it could not be omitted without 
deterioration of beauty. Why is this? 

Let us hazard a conjecture. Wo liavc said that tlierc can 
be no contrast between two tilings totally dissimilar. Con- 
sequently, there can be none between two such things as a 
cornice or capital, and the w'all or mass below it. They have 
no point in common. Now\ if we can introduce between the 
two, something that shall have a resemblance to the cornice 
in one respect, and a resemblance to the wall or mass below 
in another respect, it may form a contrast with each. This 
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can be done by cuttincf off (by aline), from the general mass, 
a portion about equal in height to the capping, or the masa 
of shadow cast by it. This will resemble the dark band 
above in iize^ but contrast with it in lummositjj : it will 
resemble the mass beneath in ^^ositlon and luminositt/, hut 
contrast with it in sizej and thereby increase its apparent 
height, which, I think, any one must perceive a frieze or 
necking to do. 

In Egypt, the frieze and cornice formed one concave sweep, 
(though the intense sunshine of that climate casts the shadow 
of the latter in such a way as to form a sliarp contrast of a 
dark and light baud nearly equal). But the Greeks, aiming 
at the most unmitigated contrast, thought the curved surface 
too light a form for the severe sublimity which was their 
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object. They, therefore, made tlie sofUe and the frkx two 
distinct planes, meeting (at first, probably) with a right- 
angled nook. The mitluks, fancied by some into copies of 
wooden construction, have not the slightest resemblance to 
anything of the kind, being far too thin and broad for any 
rafters’ feet ; moreover, tlie practice of falsification, or copying 
one material in another, was totally opposed in itrinciple to 
everything the Greeks ever did. These features, together 
with their drops, are snpiiosed by Papworth to be intended 
among other purposes to break np and confuse the edge of 
the shadow cast down on the frieze, which edge, if straight. 
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would most harshly cut the sculptures thereon by a sharp 
line, besides appearing like an architectural division, which, 
varying in place with the time of day, could not always be 
pleasing ; and “ that principle in architecture would be vio- 
lated which prevents the projected shadows from disturbing 
the adjusted proportions ” The triple tiers of drops, it may 
be observed, so situated as to be always seen in perspective, 
present the only ornament consistent with severe simplicity ; 
owing all its beauty to regular repetition of similar objects, 
without any beauty of form in the objects themselves, or 
any introduction of the principle of gradalion^ except that 
unavoidably produced by perspective. The idea of such an 
ornament may have been taken from plants in a field, uni- 
formly arranged for agricultural economy. 

The triglyphs are now generally thought to have been (as 
regards the mere idea) derived from the clusters of upright 
reeds alternating with ciphers or monograms on the Egyptian 
frieze cornice. But it seems to me that the mere aim at 
contrast and severe simidicity is quite sufficient to liave 
rendered them necessary. The mass of horizontal lines in 
the entablature required to be contrasted by vertical ones, 
and the frieze was the only place admitting tkem, the cutting 
of the architrave vertically being such an obvious falsehood as 
not to be entertained for a moment, while the chief plane of 
the cornice was horizontal. But the vertical lines could not 
be repeated all along the frieze without not only great mono- 
tony, but positive physical injury to the eye, as any one may 
find who looks intently at a numerous set of parallel lines. 
The alternation of a group of lines and a square of sculpture 
more completely carried out the principle of contrast, besides 
giving a field for the sculptor. In Egypt, each of these 
groups of vertical lines consisted of five or six hemi-cylinders ; 
but the Greeks confined it to the smallest number of repeti- 
tions that could exhibit equal-spacing, namely, three, — and, 
instead of the soft, rounded hemi-cylinders, they adopted the 
graver form of octagonal prisms ; obliquity (but not curvature) 
being admitted in these minor features, rather to enhance the 
severe rectangularity of principal parts, than from a childish 
search eftor variety. 
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The two planes of the frieze and the soHitc being thus 
each crossed by transverse lines, it became an object that 
these two systems of lines should make the most intensclj/ 
rectangular contrast with each other, not really — but vtsuall// : 
lor this purpose the real angle between them was diminished 
to less than a right angle, by making the soRitc slope forward, 
which has the effect intended in whatever way viewed, as will 
be seen by the following sketches. 




A represents a Doric entablature, with the soffite sloping 
over ill the usual manner, in which it will be seen that all the 
angles a d c, &c., appear, in conscfpience of the perspective, 
more nearly right angles, i, c, more abruptly contrasted than 
the corresponding angles in Fig. D, which shows the appear- 
ance of a horizontal soffite. This effect will be ecpially 
true in an angular view, as seen in the two figures below. 
(A horizontal — B inclined soffite.) 



We must here again protest against that insolent libel on 
the Greek architects, the wooden theory of Vitruvius and 
Milizia, who, of all writers on architecture or building, per- 
haps give the fewest hints at general principles. In the case 
of the inclination of the soffite, this barbarous theory is at 
once disproved by two facts, the inclination being observed 
on the fronts ecpially \Aih the sides of the building, and its 
angle being wholly independent of that of the roof. To aid 




1.3^ THE ARCWTTRAVE, SUB -TRIGLYPHS^ ETC. 

the effect, the frieze was made to incline imperceptibly back- 
ward, and the architrave also, because any want of parallelism 
between them would have become obvious at the corners. 

The architrave being evidently the most important con- 
structive member in this style, we need not comment on 
the perfect fitness of the severe uncompromising plainness, 
strength -expressing squareness, and majestic breadth of light 
and shade, on its face and soffite. The only approach to 
decoration* appears at its very top, and so connected with 
that of the frieze, as evidently to be intended only to recon- 
cile the abrupt difference (not contrast, but contradiction) 
otherwise occurring between the completely ornate and com- 
pletely plain member. The decoration is applied under each 
triglyph, because tlic same number and quantity of horizontal 
lines that suffice to support and bound the metope sculpture 
would not suffice to stop and contrast these groups of strong 
vertical lines. The principle is exactly that which led the 
Italians, whenever they had a string-course serving as sill to a 
tier of windows, always to attach something y it hardly mattered 
what, under each window or each wdndow-janib. The sub- 
iriglyphs are simply repetitions (with less projection) of the 
mut.ulcs ; and the repetition serves more than, anything else, 
except the cap and necking repetition, to give unity of style. 

Descending to the column, we must observe that the pro- 
file obtained, as already explained by the generalised imita- 
tion of limbs, though perfectly proper for the support of a 
plane extending in cverg direction from the capital (as a flat 
ceiling), requires an addition to fit it for placing under a 
beam that extends on only two sides of it. Unless the archi- 
trave were as wide as the echinus (which would render the 
whole top-heavy), it w’ould not press on the whole of that 
member which is essential to preserve the analogy with an 
animal extremity. The abacus then presents the simplest 
possible way of spreading this pressure over the whole capital, 
and its thickness is regulated by what is found by experience 
just to give the expression of sufficiency to this purpose. 

^ The shields and other metallic objects attached to the architrave of the 
i\irthenon, being not a part of it, did not interfere with its nobly severfl 
expresBi' i'r. 



WHY THERE ARE TWENTY ELUTINGS. 

If too thin, it is apparently useless, and if too thick, unncces* 
sarily massive. 

The shaft, as already noticed, though rc(piired by conve- 
nience to be round, is, nevertheless, made to present square 
(right-angled) edges. Nothing could be so contradictory in 
principle to everything else in the Doric order as the sleek 
fatness of a completely rounded shaft, whose mass only gives 
it clumsiness without the slightest expression of power. A 
Dorian entirely debarred from the use of flutings would have 
made his columns square, at whatever sacrifice of conve- 
jiicnce. The first improvement on the square would be by 
truncating its angles, to reduce it first to an octangular, and 
tlien to a lO-sided prism. Jhit tlie contrast between two 
successive sides of this being very slight, and liable to be 
counteracted by the faintest weather-stain, this contrast was 
exaggerated to the utmost, by so hollowing out each face as 
to reduce the arris to a right angle. The same thing was 
done for the same reason by the Gothicists in many of their 
octagonal features (ace ninth example in the parallel of neck- 
ings in p. 13o), There is only one case, Jiowever, of the 
Id-sided shaft — that bold example crowning the promontory 
of Sunium (Cape Oolonna), evidently designed for distant 
view. Everywhere else we find the sides increased to twenty, 
on account of the common-sense jirinciplo which requires 
that in every structure, as solids should be over solids, and 
voids over voids, so should jirojections be over projections, 
and recesses over recesses. liCt 
the square in the annexed figure 
be the i)lan oi the abacus, and ad a 
part of that of a Kl-flutcd shaft. 

If a recess be placed as at a a, be- 
neath the most receding parts of 
the abacus (or those nearest the 
axis), then a recess also, as at h, 
will come under its most promi- 
nent point. But by increasing the 
flutes to twenty, one can be placed 
centrally under each face of the abacus, as at c c, and an 
arris (or greatest projection) at d, under the angle of that 
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member. This could not have been obtained with any other 
number of flutes between twelve and twenty-eight, of which 
the former might probably be used with advantage in bold 
plain engineering works, but the latter would introduce too 
much of the principle of gradation, in the seven gradually 
diminishing quantities, from the visual middle of the column 
to its visual side. 

It might be thought that contrast would be better con- 
sulted by making every recess or flute a pair of planes meet- 
ing in a nook, as if the plan consisted of five superposed 
squares (as practised in some Egyptian works with a smaller 
number) ; but not only would this introduce unnecessary 
complexity by doubling the number of lines, but by drawing 
the outline elevation of such a column we shall find, in going 
from the centre to the side, a breach of continuity — a sudden 
change in the law of gradation, at that recess where we first 
lose sight of the nook-line. Though gradation was to be 
avoided, it was felt that wherever it did unavoidably occur, 
it should be continuous. A sudden breach in gradation 
is ugliness, because it is neither regularity nor irregularity. 
It is the same principle on which wc condemn the sudden 
change of curvature in the Tudor arch, and any change from 
one curve into another, except the perfectly contrasted flexure, 
as noticed in Chapter II. 

There arc obviously only three simple modes of striating 
columns — by convexities alone {reedmg), by concavities alone 
(Boric fluting), and by alternate concavities and convexities 
(^calloping). The last is the mode most common in nature, 



Scalloinng. 


Done Fluting. 


because regular striation is here confined to elegant (not 
grand) objects, and this is abstractedly the most elegant kind, 
being all gradation and no contrast. Of the other two modes, 
the Doric affords most contrast for several reasons. First, 
all its lines (which are the only places where contrast of light 
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and shade can occur) are visible — while in the reeded column, 
only a few of the nook-lines can be seen at once. Next, only 
two of these nooks in the reeded examjde can so receive the 
sun as to have one side shaded and yet the other not sha- 
dowed by it, as at a h. In the nook c, both sides receive 
light, though not equally ; and in (7, one casts its shadow on 
the other : now the edge of a cast shadow can never have the 
sharpness of contrast that an actual edge of a body has. 
Moreover, in concave surfaces, ns already romarkcd, the cast 
shadow of the edge often (in sunshine) reduces great part of 
the concavity to equable shade, and thus obviates part of the 
gradation that is unavoidable on convexities. 

The angular plan of the column ceases at the top of the 
shaft, because its continuation throughout the swell, or echi- 
nus, would introduce too many curved lines. It would bo 
more elegant than the present capital, but less fit in a com- 
position in which grand severity (not elegance) was the aim, 
and in which the curves were made as few as Wt>uld just 
» Bufficc to give greater value to the general veetangularity. 
The long fluted lines, then, being slopped suddenly, the 
same principle that called for the sub-triglyph required here 
the contrast of strong and repeated horizontal lines. One 
was not suliicient to stop such long and strong lines as the 
arrises ; so three, four, or Jive of these stopping lines (annu- 
lets) were made, according to the height of the column, and 
their profile carefully studied to produce the strongest alter- 
nation of light and shade. The Tajstans trusted to intensity 
instead of number, and substituted one deep black hollow, 
but the leaves introduced therein show a great decline from 
Doric severity. Indeed, all the colonnial examples are very 
impure. 

The diminution and entasis, essential to the character of 
limb-Culumiis, do not, as might be thought, interfere with 
the severe rectangularity of the style, but actually increase it 
when seen from a near point of view. To explain this, we 
must remember that the ocular iniages of objects arc formed 
on the retina, which is not a plane but a sjdierical surface, 
and the most severely contrasted angle is not always an actual 
right angle, nor yet that which appears most so in perspective, 
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but that whose image on the retina is most right-angled. 
Every designer should understand spherical perspective, i. e, 
projection on a spherical surface of which the eye is the 
centre. It is by no means a difficult object, perhaps easier 
than ordinary perspective ; and the architect would do well 
to consider (as the Greeks did) not only the elevation, and 
the effects in plane perspective, but especially the spherical 
projections of anything, for those alone are really its visual 
appearances. 

Now, when we examine a colonnade, arcade, or any similar 
alternation of masses and voids, we never place ourselves 
opposite a mass of projection (column, pier, or buttress), but 
always opposite a recess (intercolumn, arch, or window). 
The visual outline of the column, then, is less important 
than that of the intercolumn. Every one must have observed, 
when opposite a Doric intercolumn, at a distance about 
equal to its height, or rather more, the intense squareness of 
its effect. This is because its ocular image is more rectangular 
than if the opening wore actually rectangular, like a door- 
way. Let B, in the following figure, be the place of the 
eye in a horizontal plane, x x ; and let the vertical plane 
A c, A c contain the geometrical elecations of two columns, c c. 



If the sides of the intcrcolumn (or a b, a b) were vertical, ^ 
they would be projected in spherical perspective as two 
portions of great circles * meeting in the spectator’s zenith. 
Consequently, the image of the opening would diminish 
upwards, like a piece of one of the gores oi a globe ; and its 
top, B B, being projected, also, as a portion of a great circle, 

* Every atraiglit line becomes in this projection a portion of a great 
circle. 
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would make an obtuse angle with each of the sides. But let 
it be required to make the ocular image, as seen from e, 
parallel-sided and rectangular ; the sides of this image will 
then be parts of the two parallel circles, abed, abed. The 
rays drawn from e through every point of these two circles 
will form two very obtuse cones, whose common vertex is at 
E, and their common axis x x ; and the vertical plane c o 
(being parallel with their axis) will so cut these two cones as 
to form the two hyperbolas a b, a n, which will be the form 
that must be given to the lines that are to appear parallel, 
as seen from e. To give the opening, therefore, the utmost 
etfect of rectaiigiilarity (as seen from this distance), the sides 
of the columns must be a pair of opposite hyperbolas, having 
their common centre at s, and their asymptotes, s s s, 
making the same angle as e c, e c, consequently the same as 
A E A ; or the angle which the breadth of the intercohimn 
subtends from the distance chosen, which distance will vary 
greatly of course in different designs, but can never be less 
ilian the height of the order, because the eye cannot see the 
whole of an object at once that subtends more than 45^. 

Whether this were the exact curve given to the entasis, 
I have no means of ascertaining ; but this seems the only 
reason that will assign any particidar curve. With regard to 
its dependence on a certain chosen distance of sight, it must 
be observed that nearer than this we can only see details, 
and hardly take in a whole column or intercolumn ; while, at 
all greater distances, we take in several such divisions, and 
estimate their form rather by the axes than the outlines of 
the columns, so that their limb-like form does not interfere 
with the rectangular nature of the principal divisions.* The 
thought and provision bestowed by the Doric architects on the 

* Few things in modern Grecian caricatures are uglier than the upward 
expansion in the width of a colonnade of some length, as tlie longest one 
in the front of the British Museum. The columns being set with their axes 
upright, their inner sides lean away from the wall, and (when viewed from 
one end of the avenue) appear falling. This effect cannot happi*n with a 
short portico, whose length docs not much t'xcecd its height, because the 
opening at tlie further end (like those mentioned above), though not rec- 
tangular, will appear so. But the further it is removed, the less correction of 
this kind will it receive, so that the longer the colonnade, tho more should the 
axes of tho columns lean inward, though they never need lean so much as to 
make the inner sides quite vertical. We should therciorc observe this pro- 
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effect at ecerjj possible distance (from miles down to inches, 
from their work) is most remarkable. 

The optical corrections are another most admirable refine- 
ment peculiar to the architecture of the Greek. The entasis 
may perhaps be regarded as one of these, since a column 
made with straight sides {i.e. conical) appears from a near 
point of view to have concave sides, as any one may observe 
in the portico of Oovoiit Garden Theatre. This effect does 
not require the presence of more than one column (so tliat it 
cannot depend on tlie intercolumn), and it disappears beyond 
a moderate distance. It is explained perfectly by the fact 
that when tlie eye is directed to the middle of the column’s 
height (which it must be to see the whole), the upper and 
lower parts being, the one more distant, and the other nearer, 
than the part to which the eye has adjusted itself; they will 
both produce on the retina, indistinct images, out of focus, 
and therefore too wide. The effect may be perfectly imitated 
with a model of the eye, or a camera- obscura. But the 
entasis in Greek columns is commonly more than sufficient to 
correct this illusion, and so we should expect both from the 
treatment of the intcrcolumn above explained, and from the 


generalised imitation of natural columns. 

But the most general source of the illusion to which these 
corruptions were applied, was irradiation, or the spreading of 



luminous impressions on the retina. It is 
this which makes the angular column of a 
portico, seen against the sky, appear narrower 
(unless made broader) than the others seen 
against a ground darker than themselves. In 
each case, the lighter imago encroaches on 
the limits of the darker — the sky on the dark 


column — the light columns on their back- 


ground. As this fact (perfectly established in 
optics) is strangely disputed by some architects, we subjoin a 
figure that will furnish an experimental illustration. Let the 


{ tortion. The width of tlio passage at the floor : tliat at the ceiling : : its 
etigth : the diagonal formed by that length, and the lieight from the eye to 
the ceiling. This rule would make the inward inclination of the columns on 
the of a temple, greater than on the front, which tlie latest measure- 
uii uus, I bolieve, have shown to be the case. 
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reader, from the distance of a yard, estimate the relative widths 
of the two ends of this rectangle, and then measure them. 
The drops under the taenia, if made cylindrical, will appear 
to taper downwards, from their tops being seen against the 
shadow of the fillet above, and their lower ends against the 
bright surface. To correct this, they are made slightly 
conical in the contrary direction. So, also, columns with 
vertical sides, seen against a wall, the ui>per parts of which 
are shaded more than the lower (as always happens behind a 
colonnade), will appear to taper downwards ; and to correct 
this, seems the only object in the slight and hardly perceptible 
upward diminution given to antaj, and perhaps that of columns 
in the lighter orders, which are not imitated from the animal 
type. 

Some other corrections may be called rather wsthctic than 
optical^ being directed against illusions of perception rather 
than sense ; many of which may be traced to the well-known 
jfiect of contrast, always to make the difference between the 
tilings contrasted aj)pear greater than it really is. Red and 
green placed together, appear redder and greener towards 
tlieir junction than at a distance therefrom ; and this I hold 
to be applicable to all contrasts of wdiatever kind.* Thus, 
angles being contrasts, the difference of direction between their 
Iw'o lines wu‘11 seem greater than it really is; and hence, 
except in the case of a right angle (wdiere this difference is a 


maximum), it wdll be increased ; i.e, every oblique angle must 
appear less oblique than it is an acute angle being appa- 


rently increased, and an 
obtuse angle diminished. 
To this I attribute the 
fact, that the general 
outline of a portico, with 
all the axes of its columns 
vertical, seems hroader 
at the top , — an effect not, 



T believe, observable when there is no pediment. In the 


* It is very obvious in dime7isif>ns» Whenever they are not 

greatly difforent (those of the fase/iae of an an hitrave, for instance), wo shall 
on measurement always find tliut we iiave ovt stimated the diilercnce. 
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outline, we Lave tliwe obtuse angles, abb, each of which 
being apparently diminished (as by the dotted lines at h h)^ 
all will evidently conspire to make the sides appear to over- 
hang, and the effect will be further increased when the out- 
line is connected with the ground-line, not by a right angle 
but by two obtuse ones, as at n o (which often occurs from a 
flight of thin modern steps, or from perspective lines of stylo- 
bates, (fee.) The mere diminution of the corner column is 
not sufficient to counteract this effect, at least not in the case 
of the lighter orders, where the diminution is so much less 
than in the Doric ; and hence the axis of the column should 
be inclined, and, to ecpialiso the spaces between the capitals, 
of course the axes of all the columns must have a general 
upward convergence. This agrees with the result of the 
latest admeasurements. 


The three antique “orders” appear to have originated in 
different parts of the world ; for, though all perfected by the 
European Greeks, only the Doric could properly be said to 



be their invention ; the Corinthian being, as 
regards its most important feature, the capi- 
tal, a refinement on that of Egypt ; and the 
Ionic a decidedly Asiatic importation. Fer- 
gusson has observed that the prot^fouic^ or 
earliest approach to Ionic, is seen in the 
very aneieiit but slender columns, no less 
than thirteen diameters high, forming part 
of a palace at Persepolis, and, from their 
distance apart, evidently intended to boar 
only a timber architrave. If a portion of 
the upper capital, containing two volutes, 
wore simply laid on its side, the general idea 
of the common Tonic capital would evidently 


Prot-Tonic Cftpital, 
l*ersL‘i)oli3. 


result. In all Asiatic styles, also, there is 
a tendency towards lateral projections from 


two opposite sides of the capital, sometimes turning upward, 


and serving as brackets to the architrave ; sometimes pendent, 
and reminding one of volutes, though not taking that form. 
The htm is another Asiatic feature, and regularly increases, 
the fiuMi.er east we go, till in India it sometimes, with its 
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innumerable moulded details, reaches to a height exceeding 
that of the shaft itself. 

Before its adoption in Greece, the Ionic order was carried 
to considerable perfection in Asia Minor, in a form more 
nearly approaching that now used, but greatly inferior to tlio 
Athenian improvement, which we have already briefly men- 
tioned (p. 83), as arising from an accurate feeling for the 
subordination of the five classes of form which in the Asiati(i 
examples were much misplaced. There is a fair specimen of 
these works in the fine tomb or monument whose remains fill 
the Jjycian Boom at the British Museum, and I think any one 
must be shocked at its want of an apparent architrave and at 
the huge block-like dentils, fit only for an engineering work, 
placed above so delicate an order. Tlw&c features we admit 
to be relics of the barbarous Vitruvian hut-copying, known 
to be anciently practised in Asia IMinor, but never in Greece.'*^ 

The immense temple of Ephesus, and others, hardly inferior, 
in most of the cities of that country, were Ionic ; but the 
European Greeks, with their general accuracy of taste, confined 
this order to their smallest works, in which, sublimity being 
unattainable, elegance was substituted ; and perceiving that 
the character of their national style would be entirely lost, 
without any eipii valent, when the columns were reduced in 
thickness to less than a sixth of their height (the pioportion 
of a lion’s leg), they wisely rejected it in such buildings. 

Of the cxcpiisite curvilinear forms invented for the adorn- 
ment of the Ionic order, none is more general, and yet less 
understood, than that called by them unthmlon, ami by us 

* 'riiesc rciiiarks must not ])c misumlci-stooil to apply to ;inytliins beyond 
them/er; the {^ciu'ral form ;ind arran^-.imiitof that and other Ionian tombs 
being above criticism, for tlicir grace, lightness, variety, and cbecrfulncsa, so 
opposite to tlic gloomy ugliness and sham inassiycness, by Christians thought 
essential to everything sepulchral. The most famous of these inunumeuts, 
that of Maiisolus, which has given a name to all piunpous works of the kind, 
has iinfortiinately left no vestige ; and the statement of Pliuy, that it ineasurc(l 
on the north and south 03 feet, but wiis shorter on tiie fronts, yet -111 feet in 
entire circuit, has made it a kind of problem to resti»rers. SuppOKsiiig the 
fronts to be (jus in ;ill ancient buildings) ejust and west, it w'ill be seen that 
the plan must have been cither eifjht-sided or cruefform. 1'he former would 
by its obli(iiie angles exclude the use »•£ the Ionic (the luitional and sepulchral) 
order. The expressions ‘‘attolUtar in alliludinem xxv cuhilis; cingitur 
columnis xxxvi . . . supra ptcronpyramis ail’d udlnc inf eriorcmfpyramldem^ 
lequavit, xxiv grjidibus in meta; cacumen se contrahens” seem to Imply a 
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the honeysuckle, though it has not the slightest resemblance 
to that plant or any other, being no representation of any- 
thing in nature, but simply the necessary result of the complete 
and systematic attempt to combine unity and variety by the 
principle of gradation. First, a line of beauty” was formed, 
— a line of contrary flexure, of our fifth class, — not of con- 
trasted but gradated contrary flexure. On the principles 
explained in Chapter II, the unity and variety were further 
augmented by a gradated increase of breadth from one end 
of this line to the other; then, a series of such lines were 
combined, not all alike, but gradated from the longest to the 
shortest. But as tin's did not ])roduce a symmetrical or uniform 
figure, the uniformity of halves was obtained by joining two 
such series of lines in reversed positions : thus we have one 
of the tuft -like forms that compose the pattern. At first these 
tufts would be made all alike, but they would soon discover 
the graceful variety attained by using two such forms alter- 
nately, differing chiefly in their vimher of lines, but both 

basemeut 25 cubits high, then a colonnade, and above it a pyramid, equalling 

the height of that below [surrounded by 
the colonnade]. 'I'hc fiiiiul was a quadriga, 
making the total height 140 feet, wlieneo 
that of the basement and quadriga being 
deducted, would leave 80 or 90 for the 
onicr and pyramid, or about 40 for the 
order alone, whose coluinns, if Tonic, would 
be about 4 feet in diameter. The annexed 
arrangement shows how 30 of them, with 
a systyle spacing, could serve to cover the 
wliole plan, by means of traheated domes 
(like that of the beautiful tomb at Mylassa) 
resting outwardly on the columns, and in- 
W'urdly on tlie sides of the pyramid. A hexa- 
style portico, 03 feet w'ide would appear on 
ciich flank, and a tetrastyle one (with a 
pediment) on each front; and no beam 
would be required of greater span than 1] 
feet, that of the architraves being onl> 
8 feet. A late restoration which challenges 
the “ production of a better’^ has nearly all 
its architraves of 17 feet span, and forming 
the only base to a pyramid extending over 
the whole plan (which has about double 
the area of that here given), the most mas- 
i'Uui Plan eive of all architectural forms being thus 

lookuif? down. looking up. hoisted in the ah* on columns, and these of 

the Corinthian order ! 
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composed in the above manner. As the lines, however, com- 
posing these figures are not long enough to afiford an extensive 
display of gradated curvature, such as gives to spirals their 
exquisite grace, the artists could not forego the introduction 
of longer lines, in which the curvature (evanescent at their 
middle) increases up to each extremity so as to form curls or 
volutes ; and these, associated with the above forms, complete 
the anthemimi in all its varieties.* 



luiiic Aiitheniiuii. Doric Fret. 


As a systematic attempt to embody as perfectly as possible, 
in a beamed building, the one principle of contrast, would 
lead any designers to the Doric order and nothing else ; so 
the attempt, in an ornament, to embody gradation alone and 
unmixed, must lead to this precise combination of forms. 
The tracing of the solutions is easy after the problems have 
been solved. We can all make the egg stand, after Columbus, 
The introduction of the anthemion into the Doric order 
was, in itself, a great abuse, but was palliated by certain 
changes made to diminish gradation and increase contrast, 
such as the omission of contrary flexure in the curves (f. e. 
reducing them from the fifth class to the third), the termi- 
nating them by angular instead of rounded ends, and the 
enclosing of each set of curves in the Gothic-arch-shaped 
border, crossing and violently contrasting with their direction. 
An ornament more fit for this order (but perhaps carrying 
the rectangular principle to excess) was that called the fret, 
which, it should be observed, w.^s, aneiently, never more than 
a j)ainted form. It was left for the age and country of Soane 
to perpetuate such a thing in carved marblo.*|- 

* Since arriving at this conclusion, I find Hay, in bis “ Essay on Form,” 
has explained this ornament on similar principles, and rejected the notion that 
it is imitative. 

t We must here warn the reader against a remarkable error of Buskin. 
The value of ornaments in architecture depends vot in the slvjhtest defjree on 
the manual labour they contain. If it did, the finest ornaments ever executed 
would be the stone chains that hang before certain Indian rock-temples. But 
the value of ornaments depends wholly on the amount v»f thought, of mental 
labour, embodied ; and whether this be great or small, it is essential that it bo 


IfiO DORIC SCDLPTURES AND 

What Sir J. Reynolds observes of his art, is applicable to 
every other. Such as suppose that the great style might 
happily be blended ^Yith the ornamental, — that the simple, 
grave, and majestic dignity of Raffaellc, could unite with the 
glow and bustle of a Paolo, or a Tintorct, — arc totally 
mistaken. The principles by which each is attained arc so 
contrary to each other, that they seem in my opinion incom- 
patible, and as impossible to exist together, as that in the 
mind the most sublime ideas and the lowest sensuality should 
at the same time be united.*’ — (Discourse IV.) And he also 
remarks, “ Some excellences bear to be united, and are 
improved by union ; others are of a discordant nature, and tlie 
attempt to join them only produces a harsh jarring of incon- 
gruous principles. Tlie attempt to unite contrary exccllenccu 
(of form for instance) in a single figure, can never escape 
degenerating into the monstrous, but by sinking into the 
insipid ; by taking away its marked character, and weakening 
its expression.” — (Discourse V.) Such was the attempt to 
produce a Doric ortKWient (a contradiction in terms); and the 
result, the rectangular fret, may well be considered (with all its 
varieties) the most monotonous and insipid thing ever used as 
an ornament by the ancients. 

If we extend the term “ornament” to the glorious sculp- 
tures that formed a necessary part of the Doric order, that 
filled its cell-frieze (in low relief), its metopes (in higher), 
and its pediments (in detached statuary), then we may well 
consider it by far tlic most ornate (or rather richest) order or 
style ever executed. Tiie invention of a fit substitute for 
these, L e. one that shall produce the same architectural effect, 
and harmonise with the rest of the composition, is the main 
problem to be solved in the adaptation of this grand style to 

not exceeded by the manual labour, for then the latter will appear thrown 
away. The Doric fret contains thought, but not enough to render it worth 
carving, perhaps hanlly worth careful painting. But the Doric column and 
entablature contain such unexplored volumes of thought, tliat no material or 
finish is too fine for them. Though executed in polished porphyry, the head- 
work would outshine the handiwork. 

It is far better that the thought be inadequately expre.ssed, that the 
workmanship be not worthy of it (as in foliage of edgelesa cast iron, for 
inslance), than that the design be unworthy of the manual labour, as in 
Soane’s carv d frets. 
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those few modern purposes in which it may and ought to be 
employed.* 

The Corintliian order, with all its elegance, indicates the 
approach, if not the commencement, of decline in Grecian 
art ; if not in architecture, at least in sculpture, of which this 
order did not absolutely require any. Carving had usurped 
its place, doubtlessly because the sculptors were no longer 
capable of executing those wonders, by tlic side of which all 
later sculpture would have seemed barbarous. 

In the decline of taste, in all countries and in all arts alike, 
everything is ornament, if not fritter, and no beauty is soon 
in the pure noble breadth and simplicity of the earlier pro- 
ductions. Those who built Henry the Seventh's Cliapel 
would have carried its “ cut-work and crinkle-cranklc’* all 
over the Abbey, or all over Salisbury Cathedral, if they could; 
but this being fortunately beyond their means, they bedizened 
the old buildings with coloured (instead of carved) littleness, 
^o it was even in Greece, after Tonic and Corinthian elegance 
had been exhausted for variety. The Parthenon itself could 
not spurn from its eternal surfaces the brnsli that found thenv 
a convenient field for the display of its ephemeral fancies. 

* Convinced that Grcrk arcliitccliirc (boiiit; founclcd on nature and truth) 
can wmr lose its influence, never (tease to he used (I)0 it (;vep so useless), nor 
cease to be practised (be it ever so impracticable), avc must liiul if a matter of 
some importance hmn it shall he imitated, whether us(;d or abuscuf, applied or 
misapplied. A few words on the more obvious and ^ross failures of our imita- 
tion may not be Iktcj misplaced ; especially regardiiif^ tlui subslit ulc necessary 
for the Doric metopes and pediment-sculpture. In interiors and on northern 
froiii), T can see no obji^cfion to painting or inlaying, in the style of Ihc ancient 
vases, the figures liglitor than the ground, and varied hy liiuis or drapery- 
folds, but with no attempt at deceptive shadowing. In frmils receiving the 
sun, hovrever, this will not answer ; great relief and rovyhness are there re(pii- 
site to break up the otherwise straight shadow of tlie cornice. Where the 
figures are not phonetic, but mere patterns, it will he needful for severity of 
expression that tliey be of the second class, i. c. chiefly compos(;d of straight 
lines, but diagonal ones (in the metopes, to avoid confusion with the surround- 
ing lines, and in the pediment, to avoid a graver stylo of form than that of 
tile member itself). Iron grating, of large and simple, hut carefully studied 
and varied patterns, migiit be placed before a dark tympanum and m('topes 
(the latter much more recessed than anciently, as every recess should be, to 
suit this climate) ; and to prf)Ciiro those masses of light in pleasing forms, 
necessary for a due effect at a distance, polygonal or star-like portions of these 
gratings (one in each metope and three or live in the pediment) might bo 
filled up, not with a flat surface, hut with several planes forming a pjTamidal 
or ^m-like variety of surface, giving bossiness and play of light and sliade, 
wiUiout deviating from rectilinear form. 
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First, the few mouldings were covered with forms imitative of 
the cut mouldings of the delicate orders ; from narrower sur- 
faces, they advance to broader, till even the abacus was made 
a pattern -block. When the noble Dorian works began to be 
thus desecrated is uncertain, but probably not till a late date, 
as no Greek or even Eoman writer makes the slightest allu- 
sion to the practice. On the contrary, the constant use of 
the term white stone (or marble) in their descriptions of build- 
ings shows that a value was placed on that whiteness, which 
alone could render (even under a Grecian sun) some of the 
delicate adjustments of light and shade visible. The low 
relief of the cell-frieze of the Parthenon perhaps rendered a 
coloured ground necessary, even to understand it, in its dark 
situation, just under the ceiling of the colonnade ; and pro- 
bably the metopes and pediment sculptures, though not 
requiring such a contrivance for relief, had it at an early date, 
not origmalhjy or tlic tympanum would have been built of a 
deep-coloured stone (as that from Elcusis, used for relieving 
the metal sculpture of Ionic friezes), for the taste of that day 
avoided paint wherever variety of colour could be given by 
different materials. 

If there were any colouring on the Doric temples in times 
of Doric taste, it must have been confined to a few members, 
and intended to enhance tlie general monotony, just as a few 
tases of curvature and variety in form enhanced the general 
•ectangularity. That monotony of colour is essential to the 
grand style, we may learn from all the works of nature in 
this style ; — grand animals ; grand vegetables ; rocks ; but 
especially mountains ; for in these, if covered with vegetation, 
there is a sort of utilitarian necessity for variety of colour ; 
and yet as soon as we retire to the distance requisite to see 
the whole, or a portion large enough to be grand, the atmo- 
sphere interposes its blue veil, and reduces the whole to same- 
ness. What can more distinctly show that Nature will not 
suffer polychromy in her Doric works ? * 

* What the air does here, time often does for works of architecture. In a 
l^cat and ancient bnilding whose polychromic decorations have been sobered 
down fy agcis of neglect till hardly distinguishable, a singular majesty is ac- 
quire- 1 from thin circiiinstancc, and not from the polychromy itself. Not only 
die vtjucrahle ;ige, but the dimensions, are apparently increased by the dim 
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It is possible that some of these temples, when com- 
posed of a coarse material, might have had the whole sur^ 
faces finished with some kind of stacco, paint, or varnish ; 
and if the profiles were so adjusted as to give forcible 
shadow’s, and no nicety requiring whiteness for its exhibi- 
tion, a deep, intense, and uncommon colour (red, for in- 
stance) might perhaps harmonise with the severity of form 
better than w'hiteness. 

As for the painted ornaments on the Parthenon, if they 
had been contemplated in the design, they W’ould certainly 
have been carved, or (if flatness were wanted) inlaid, and not 
executed in so mean a manner by those who rejected marble 
and chose ivory, for the statue within, because though less 
beautiful and durahlCj it was more costhj. 

It should be remarked, that the unparalleled excellence of 
the sculptures of this building has led to the habit of con- 
sidering it the perfection of Doric architecture also, which is 
,^by no means so certain. Being built after the introduction 
of the Ionic, and nearly contemporary wdth its neighbour the 
l^lrechtheum, the ricliest example of that order, it certainly 
displays many approaches to lonicism. The older examples 
have, besides their simplicity, decidedly more grace, particu- 
larly in the capital ; nor can any compete in this respect 
with that most archaic form of unknown antiquity which 
crowns the rock of (Jorinth, with its columns of a single stone, 
only four diameters high, and yet (what w’ondrous art !) not 
only not clumsy, but singularly graceful. The loss of their 
entablature is one of the greatest losses architecture has to 
mourn. 

As the Homeric poems have triumphantly refuted the 
attempts to regard them as compilations, so is there in the 
Doric order, and especially in its oldest examples, that per- 
fect consistency and unitv of idea that proclaims it to be, 
in all essential points, the production of one mind. Like 
other orders and styles, it must doubtless have received 

and misty effect that makes ev^'Tythin#? look more distant tl lan it is. Cicognara 
and Zanotto attribute to this cause great part of the sublimity of the iiiterioi 
of St. Mark’s at Venice; “an effect,” says the former, “morf rare be oh 
tained in edifices overloaded with so many rich ornaments.” 
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improvements from many hands ; but unlike them, or rather 
in a far greater degree than any of them, does it exhibit the 
marked predominance of one genius ; and on this point we 
arc constrained to receive the tradition of Vitruvius, that, 
whatever number may have aided in its progress, it had 
mie invenior, the greatest mind that has ever been directed to 
architecture. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

4PPI.ICAT10N OF THIS SAME PRINCIPLES TO COMPRESSILR 
BUILDING^ BY THE MKUIA5VAL ARCHITECTS. 

'*Oii till*, ■whole, it scorns to mo that them is but one presidin'^ principle, 
which regulates and gives stability to every art. 'I'ho works, whether of 

firtntu /-kf> oiiis •'•••n Kiitif imfiti nrifi,,*/. 


The Greek arcliitectare, having in itself few elements of 
^change or corruption, survived in tolerable purity for a longer 
period than any otlior known system, and even in its latest 
works (few of whicl), however, wore durable enough to remain 
to us) it escaped one fault, that seems to have liad a great 
share in breaking up all other stylos (the Egyptian, Roman, 
Hindoo, Arabian, and Gothic, for instance), viz., the use, as 
ornaments, of miniature models of the principal features ; — 
the puerility that led, in Egypt, to making a capital like a 
little house or temple ; at Rome and Lualbec, to enclosing a 
niclio with small columns and a pediment ; in Gothic England, 
to applying huftirmts and without number; in 

India, to a similar crowd of modelled colonnades, verandahs, 
and domes ; and in Moslem hinds, to shelves and cupboards 
like cloisters, and to that multiplication of little sham vault- 
ings that has obtained the name of the stalactite ceiling ; — 
the object of all being to get false magnitude by diminishing 
'he scale ; an artifice that never succeeds except on paper ^ 
on which these things often look vast and 8ui)limc, but never 
in reality. 

The Greek system escaped all this ; but one constructive 
change, the introduction of oblique pressure, destroyed it. 

The Romans (as the reader should be aware) succeeded in 
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imitating no order but the Corinthian, and this only when 
they adhered strictly (at least externally) to Greek construe- 
tion as well as decoration, as in the Pantheon portico, the 
temples of Nismes and Baalbec. The columns and entabla- 
tures stuck oil the face of an arcade, as in the Colosseum, arc 
a constructive lie, but not, as some suppose, a huge ornament. 
The lie consists in their appearing a mere ornament, while 
they are really indispensable to stability ; for these columns 
are really the buttresses or props of the internal vaulted 
ceiling, and they would have to stand out obliquely and form 
apparent props, were it not for their entablature, which (often 
itself a piece of disguised arch construction, in order to throw 
all its weight on the columns) serves the purpose of the 
Gothic pinnacle, to steady the column below against the 
side-thrust; by combining its vertical pressure with the 
oblique thrust, to produce a resultant more nearly vertical, 
and capable of being confined within the foot of a vertically 
placed column.* But the column is false, because it appears 
made to sustain the vertical pressure alone. Being a prop, it 
should have appeared one ; but this was never attempted till 
the thirteenth century. Till then, propping, though a sound 
principle in building, was considered an improper one to 
appear in architecture ; and this one disguise kept the art for 
.ifteen centuries in a continually-deepening degradation.f 
The arch was introduced by the Etruscans or Romans ; but 
its necessary attendant, the j|)rop, was struggled against for 
fifteen centuries before architects would admit it without a 
mask. 

During this long period of false art, mixed construction was 
universally employed (as at present) ; the tlirce principles of 
the beam, arch, and truss, being indiscriminately used, — the 
first, in both stone and wood coverings of small span, the 

* Thus, tliesc afhichod columns and entablatures are (as Pugin expresses a 
principle of all true architecture) not constructed decoration^ but decorated 
construction. Ho regards it as a peculiarly Gothic principle, which is 
a mistake; it is not more a principle in good Gothic than in all good 
architecture, and was pcrhai)s, on the whole (taking all the works of a style 
together), less attended to in the Gothic than in any other style, before the 
introduction of sham building. 

t Wli.ittiien cun be expected at present, when all architecture is disguise, 
concealment, and deception V 
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second, in the generality of stone coverings, and the last in 
those of timber, of which only the roofs or ceilings were (at 
least after the last great llomaii works, in the reigns of 
Constantine and Diocletian) entirely composed. One con- 
sequence of this was, that the long dark age of architecture 
produced no durable works; so that wo hardly have any 
examples (or not enough to show us tlic general manner) of 
more than its first two or three, and last two or three cen- 
turies. The style of the former is called Homan ; of the 
latter, Romanesque, or (in this country) Saxon and Norman, 
and by various local names in other countries. The dura- 
bility of the Roman works arose from the national energy of 
character, and from Greek principles of construction being 
retained in porticoes, <fec. The durability of the Romanesque 
arose from a general return to more substantial construction 
after the year 1000, which was expected to terminate the 
world ; and also from the desire (caused by the frequent 
.destruction of the open-roofed churches by fire) to render the 
whole or as much as possible of the fabric lire-])roof, by 
vaulted ceilings below^ the timber roofing. At first they 
only covered the narrower parts and aisles * in this manner, 
but gradually extended it to the main avenue or nave. This 
was first done in Germany; and in its first examples we also 
find the first change from the round to the 'poivlrd arch, — 
generally, but inaccurately, considered the grand distinction 
between the Romanesque and the Gothic styles. The change 
doubtless arose from ignorance and timidity of construction ; 
but it had a most important artistic effect, by introducing an 
angle into the arch, and thereby bringing it back almost 
into a graver class of form ihan the third, and rendering it 
more fit for main structural features. The pointed-arch 
buildings, though not attaining (for no arched building ever 
can attain) the grandeur of the rectangular archlcss styles, 
yet have a higher degree of gravity and severity than the 
light sweep of the Italian round-arching can ever attain. 
Compare the interiors of the Lady-chapel at Southwark and 

^ As ambiguity sometimes :iri‘»*s from the uneertaiu meaning of tliis word 
aisle (derivablo either from aile r>r allee), shall use it only in the fonner 
sense, as applying only to (ho hiteral alleys of a building. 
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the vestibule of Somerset House, and remember that the 
latter is by far the more massive.* 

It is common to date the great transition, from tlie first 
aj^pearance of a pointed arch to the complete disapj)earance 
of the last round one; but in truth it extends from the 
revival of vaulting (disused since the Eoman times), to the 
universal use of that covering, u e. to the disappearance of 
the last lintel, or the last unvaultcd space. All Komancscpie 
buildings with vaulting are an approach towards Gothicity ; 
and the building that contains a lintel, however short, is not 
completely Gothic. Even at Salisbury there are a few lintels 
across the narrow galleries and passages. In this continued 
progress, the change from round to pointed is only one step, 
and a far less important, and less exactly definable step than 
another w’c could name, which is the xinma&king of the buttress. 
It is this that makes the grand restoration from falsehood to 
truth. It is this that distinguishes the beautiful church of 
Marburg, in Hesse, and the more glorious one of Salisbury 
(begun a few years earlier, in 1211)), from all previous build- 
ings, and stamps them as the first complete developments of 
the new system. The buttresses that prop their vaulting 
appear without disguise. 

Vaulting, then, being the all-pervading motive — the final 
CAUSE of Gothic architecture, •[' that to which all its members 
subserve, for which everything else is contrived, and without 
which the whole apjiaratus would be aimless and unmeaning 
— it will bo necessary here, first to take a rapid glance at that 
art, then at the modifications it introduced in tlie general 
design, and lastly in the subservient parts of the Imilding. 

I. Of arch or vault work as the fundamental princlide oj 
the. Gothic sjjstem. 

Whether any peojdc before the Homans were in the habit 

* That is, it represents a more ma‘<.sive :onstruction. In considering 
modern English architectural worlis, it imist never be forgotten that they 
tliili'r from all others in tliis respect. Foreign architecture (and English 
before the fall of tlolhicily) consists in fine Imildiwj. But English archi- 
tecture since that period consists in the representation of fine buihling, and 
its works must (liiic theatrical scenery) be criticised not as what they «/■<?, but 
as what they represent. 

t 'rhis was first shown, wc believe, by Ware, in his admirable “ Tract on 
>raults.” 
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of building arches and vaults is a question having no bearing 
on our present sujbj^t^^ ; but we must observe that the dome 
is a simpler principle of construction than the arch — is found 
in the works of animals (which the arch is not), and has been 
employed by many nations who could not (or did not) build 
arches, as the ancient Mexicans and the present Esquimaux. 
The ancient Romans, however (who constructed with brick 
tlie largest domes even now in existence), not only used this 
kind of covering, wliich rests on dll sides of tlie space to bo 
coveretl but also the simple or waggon-head vault, which rests 
on only two sides of the covered rectangle, leaving the other 
two free from all pressure. But further than this, they were 
the inventors of that highly ingenious contrivance, the cross- 
vault, which exerts its whole pressure solely on the angles of 
the apartment, leaving all the sides free. Its origin may be 
thus explained : su}>pose a simply vaulted passage had to be 
continucil across another ex- 

. , Square cross-vaidf, upon and 

actly Similar passage, lying at angles oj ly of as base. 

right angles to its course, and 
it was required to leave both 
corridors perfectly free. First, 
suppose them to interpenetrate 
each other, without omitting 
any jiart of either ; the s(iuare 
of intersection will then be 

completely enclosed by four 

walls, and covered by a double 
coiling, for each vault by itself 
covers this space : every point, 
therefore, in this scpiare s 
doubly covered, except the 
})oints situate along the two 
diagonals of the plan, for ver- 
tically over these two lines do 
tlie two vaults interpenetrate 
each other. If we coniine our 

attention to the lower of the two ceilings thus formed, wo 
shall find it to be a square dome, for a dome may be erected 
00 0 square or any other form of base, and its property is 
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always to rest equally on the whole enclosure : now the foui 
ridges, or (to borrow an expression from carpentry) the hip% 
of this square dome, are the common intersection-lines of the 
two vaults, and are evidently simple elliptic curves in vertical 
planes : consequently these two semi-ellipses have the property 
of archeSy and can support not only themselves but the whole 
of the upper ceiling. Plence the lower ceiling or square 
dome may be entirely removed, as well as the four walls on 
which it rests, leaving both passages open, and the cross- 
way completely covered by a ceiling that rests solely on the 
four angles : it is even independent of the vaults over the four 
arms of the enjss, which may bo entirely removed, leaving the 
cross-vault to be confined solely by four delinite pressures 
applied diagonally to its four angles. 

The same elliptic linos which in the square dome formed 
external ridges, here form internal ridges, which are called 
groms» 

The beauty and advantages of this kind of vaulting led the 
liomans to use it, not only over a cross-way, where it was 
necessary, but also over all corridors and long apartments, by 
dividing them into a scries of squares, each covered by a 
cross-vault, thus throwing the whole pressure of the vaulting 
on tl:e points of division between these square compartments, 
and leaving the remainder of the walls free for openings, or 
to be constructed ever so slightly, or even omitted altogether. 
The boldness of their constructions of this kind has never 
been equalled. There is evidence that the Temple of Peace, 
now in ruins, had its nave covered by cross-vaults 83 feet 
wide, so that the groins on which the whole rested had a 
span of83Xv/2=^117 feet; and an apartment in the baths 
of Diocletian, still in use as a church, has a similar ceiling of 
about 86 feet in diagonal span still remaining, although it is 
formed on an unsound principle. Tiie compartments are not 
square, but rather wider in one direction than the other. 
Now in this case, either one or. both of the crossing vaults 
ought to have been e^lUptical, so that both, notwithstanding 
their unequal spans, might have their springings at the same 
level, and their crowns also at the same level. The groins 
^ould then have been confined to vertical piunes over the two 
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diagonals of the compartment. But, in fact, both vaults are 
made semicircular, and their crowns being at the same level, 
their springings are not at the same level. The consequence 
is, that tlie intersection lines or groins are lines of double 
curvature, and not being in vertical planes, are not therefore 
true arches, and would not be able to support themselves, were 
it not for the immense and wasteful thickness of the vaulting, 
containing several times more material than is nccessar}^ 
Moreover, curves of double curvature are invariably displeasing 
in architecture, for the eye cannot readily understand them. 

With the decline of Homan power, this art of vaulting was 
lost, and for centuries the basilicas of Italy and the churches 
of all Homan Christendom remained with nothing but timber 
roofs. The Greeks, however, retained (or else re-invented) 
anotlier mode of vaulting, possessing many of the advantages 
of groining, but not all of them. This system depended on 
two simple geometrical principles — Ist, that every section of 
,^a sphere by a plane is circular; and 2ndly, that ev< iy inter- 
section of two spheres is a plane curve, and therefore circulaj*. 
The Greek vaulting, then, consists wholly of spherical sur- 
faces, as the Homan consisted wholly of cylindrical ones. 

A liemisplierical 
dome may be sup- 
posed. whoso base 
cireurrirfcrihes the 
plan *.f any apart- 
ment or compart- 
ment, square, rect- 
angular, triangular, 
or polygonal. Now 
imagine the sides of 
this plan continued 
upwards, as vertical 
planes, till they 

meet the lieinis- vaulting of Sancta Sophia: the dome over llie central 
, . „ mi • square renting upon its angles, but against its sides. 

phene surface. This 

meeting-line must in very case be a semicircle, and may 
therefore be made an op‘m aveb ; and the portions o( the 
dome thus cut off from e - cry si«Ie of its base may be omitted 

M 
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altogether, provided their office as buttresses to the remaining 
portion above be replaced by the pressure of some other 
vault, which may be of any kind, if it be applied against 
the semicircular arch. Thus no walls are required on the 
sides of the supposed compartment, all the weight of the pm- 
dentive dome (as it is called) being thrown on the angles of 
its plan. Thus this dome serves for covering an open cross- 
way, and is so aj)plicd at Sancta Sophia, of which the covered 
cross-way, 115 feet square, might well be esteemed, in the 
barbarous age of its erection, a wonder of the world ; and the 
same idea repeated without end — the same sprouting of domes 
out of domes — continues to characterise the Byzantine style, 
both in Greek churches and Turkish mosques, down to the 
present day. Tlicy have been well described by Hope as a 
congeries of globes of various sizes growing one out of 
another. 

This system of vaulting has been adopted by two great 
modern architects, — by Sir 0. Wren at St. Paurs and by 
Soufllot at St. Genevieve, Paris; by the former with great 
success, and in both made to harmonise well with the Koman 
stylo. But observe the inferiority of this to the Boman 
cross-vault. The latter is, as we have seen, independent of 
the four adjoining vaults, over the arms of the cross. But 
the pendentive dome cannot subsist without them ; for thojigh 
its doumimrd pressure is confined to the angles of the plan, 
its outward push, is exerted against the sides, — though it rest 
upon four points only, it rests against innumerable points, viz., 
against the whole semicircle of each of the main arches. 
But the cross-vault has its whole pressure — not only its 
weight, but its push — collected into four definite resultants 
apjdied to the angles only, so that it might be entirely 
supported by four flying buttresses, no matter how slender, 
provided they were placed in the right directions to transmit 
these four simple resultant pressures, and strong enough not 
to be crushed by them. 

At the first dawn of Gothic science, when the numerous 
and disastrous fires among sacred edifices led to the attempt 
(first perhaps in the Rhine valley) to vault them with stone, 
a mi>.iure of the Roman and Eastern methods seems first to 
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have been tried, and some curious combinations of this kind 
are still to be seen in the old churches of Cologne and its 
neighbourhood. The superiority of the Homan system, how- 
ever, soon led to its exclusive adoption, and it is to be seen 
in the crypts and aisles of many buildings of our own country, 
as in those of the naves at Durham and Ely, and the transepts 
at Ely and Winchester; but in extending this kind of ceiling 
to the central avenue, many difficulties arose, not ])erhaps so 
much from the increased span and height above the ground, 
as from the oblong form of the compartments (those of the 
aisles having been square) ; for the builders of this age very 
properly rejected the doubly-curved groins of Diocletian’s 
baths, which indeed would have been quite impracticable 
over a i)lan differing considerably from a square. Various 
expedients were resorted to, and the only successful one for 
vaulting the clerestory with rouhd arches alone, was by 
making its compartments square, and letting cacli correspond 
to two compartments of the side aisle. Tliis is the mode 
adopted at the three great llomanesque cathedrals of Worms, 
Mentz, and Speyer (in the last of wdiich, the diagonal or 
groin span is more than (>0 feet), and in tlie two great abbeys 
founded by William I. and his Queen, at Caen ; and it scorns 
to have been intended, but never executed, in the nave at 
Durham. We have no example however, in E ngland, of a 
nave witli round-arched vaulting, if w^o except the small 
massive chapel in tlie White Tower, London, w'hich is a 
simple vault wuthont groins, and is not a dear story, but 
enclosed between upper aisles, so that there is no difficulty as 
regards its abutments. But the various attempts to overcome 
these difficulties would hardly fail to lead, first to the mixture 
of pointed vaults with round ones, as in the Ithcnish churches, 
and then to the exclusive use of the pointed form. Without 
detailing the various modes in which this might happen, and 
did happen, as appears from the various interesting expe- 
dients seen in those buildings,* w’o may observe that, as the 
chief practical difficulties attached themselves to the upper 
and liorizontal portioi.s of the round vaults, nothing could bo 
more natural (in an age unfettered by pedantic admiration of 
* WhewelKs Architectural Notes on German Churches.” 
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classical precedents) than to get rid of these difficult and 
hazardous parts of the work, by beginning each foot of the 
arch as if it were meant for an arch of wider span, so that 
the two curves might meet, before attaining the horizontality 
which was dreaded in the crown of the round vaulting. 

The Homans had strengthened their vaults with semi- 
circularly-arched ribs, L c. portions thicker than the rest 
of the vault, and appearing inwardly as flat bands projecting 
slightly from tlie inner surface, and harmonising well with 
the similar forms of pilasters in the walls ; but they did not 
place these ribs whore they were most needed, viz., along the 
elliptic groins, which bear all the rest of the ceiling. The 
early Freemasons took care to strengthen these important 
lines, and (on the same principle that modern joists are made 
deep and narrow) they gradually converted the broad, shallow, 
Homan band into a deep, narrow rib, by first simply diminish- 
ing its width and increasing its projection or dc})th, then 
chamfering the edges till its section became a semi-octagon 
(as may be seen in the newer Homanesque portions of ^Yin- 
chester transept, but not in the older portions, which are 
examples of the Komau manner unaltered). They also headed 
the two edges of the rib, and then enlarged these beads till the 
whole became a double roll with a mere fillet between them, 
whence the transition is easy to the deeper and more variously 
moulded vault-ribs of the Early and Complete Gothic. 

But, meanwhile, important iniprovenients wore made in the 
general forms of the vaulting, 
till a new principle, very dificrent 
from that of the Homans, was 
established. Wo should observe 
that the interpenetration of two 
pointed vaults (as well as of two 
round ones) could only j)roduce 
elliptical lines, or else lines of 
double curvature (for two cylin- 
drical Burfaces can intersect in no 
plane curve except an ellipse), 
yet the early Gothic architects 
rarely made their groin -ribs elliptical, and never deviating 



rompnrtmcnt of the simplest Gothif! 
\ uull ing : a a a, groiti*ribs ; bbbbbb, 
Biile-ribs or ori'lios bounduijur Ibe 
foiupiutmont. 
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from a vertical plane. These ribs were usually simple pointed 
arches (of circular curvature), thrown diagonally across the 
space to be groined ; and the four arches over the side of this 
space were equally simple, the only care being that all these 
arches should have their vertices at the same level. The 
shell of the vault, therefore, between these ribs was no regular 
geometric surface, but simply such as might have been formed 
by laths laid ficross from lib to rib. This shell is often no 
more than six inches thick, while Homan vaults of the same 
span would have been three or four feet. 

The difference of principle then was, that the Homans 
made their vault-s?/?/<iees geometrically regular, and left the 
ffroms to take their chance ; while the early Freemasons maile 
their (/.e. ribs) geometrically regular, and let the inter- 
mediate surfaces take tlieir chance. This was a vast improve- 
ment both in construction and in art: constructively, because 
the groins are really the supporters of the whole work ; and 
artistically, because the eye takes cognisance of lines, not sur- 
faces ; and while it is offended by the double curvature of the 
groins in Diocletian’s baths, it scarcely detects the winding 
and irregular forms of the Gothic vault-surfaces. 

\Vc need hardly observe that these winding surfaces were 
not formed of cut stone but of stucco, the shell itself being 
merely a rubble-work of the lightest minerals to be had, or, 
in this countiy, chalk.* The Byzantines, long before, had 

* This economical mode of vaulting has now fallen into «lisnse; but It w.is 
applied with perfect success, in 1810, in coiisiructiiijx a pDiuteil vault of the 
sinuilest kind, <iver the l\omanes([uc nave of Christchurch, Hants, the diagonal 
span bciiijr about 31 feet. The Gothic m.-UJons, however, at least in this 
country, seem to have feared its application to works witli a wider f^roin-spaii 
than 40fcet; for in this manner arc constructo<l tlic ceilings of all the fCnglish 
cathedrals, with two e^<‘eptiolIs, York and Winchc.sler, wliich have somewliat 
wider diagonal spans than tlu* rest. The nave vaults of WinchesU'r, arc en- 
tirely of cut .stone, like those of the famous chapels at hlyand Cambridge, and 
^without the frittered panelling of the latter) are not inferior in beauty and 
extent to any Avork of the kind ; hut the choir of tlic .same cathedral, and the 
whole of Y'ork, liave sham vaults of Avood and pl.ister, — the only in.stances, 
perhap.SjOf Gothic de<;eplion. At pre.scnt,.such deceptions arc the only vanlting.4 
made. Tlieir ii.sele.s.sijess is .shown by the tAvo (li.sa.^tn>ii.s tires at York Minster, 
noAV said to he ‘‘restored,” that is, prepared for a thinl conllagration. Many 
other cathedral roofs have caught lire, but .sustained Iiardly any damage, all 
supply of air from bcloAV being cut off by the fireproof ceiling. The diiomo 
at Milan, the abbey of Hatallia, and Redcliffe Cbiircli, Rristol, have fireproof 
roofs as avcII as ceilings; so that the Iavo former are permanent, undccaying 
structures, and the latter avouUI^c so but for Uic badness of its stone. 
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diminished the thrust of their domes by building them of 
pumice-stone, hollow bricks, or pots (a practice revived by 
tliat excellent master of construction. Sir J. Soane) ; and a 
similar motive led to the adoption of the material called by 
monkish writers tophus, volcanic. But the English masons, 
who, during the itomanesque period, had been but timid 
followers of the continental ones, became, during the Gothic 
period, tlieir masters, and constructed many vaultings which 
for beauty and geometric perfectiwi have no parallel abroad. 
Indeed, the defect of the winding surfaces, though carried to 
a great extent in the boldest foreign vaultings, seems to have 
been hardly tolerated in England, — being here confined to 
the earliest works, as Halisbury Cathedral. In the next step, 
the groin-ribs were elliptical, as in the choir of the Temple 
Church ; and hence, when, in approaching the complete Gothic, 
intermediate ribs were inserted between these and the original 
arches over the sides of the plan (ns in the south and west 
sides of Westminster Abbey cloisters), these ribs also had 
elliptical curvatures different from those of the groins, in 
order that the vault of cut stone built upon them might have 
a regular cylindrical surface.* 

^ 111 tho^c c/iscs, as each pair uf ribs that im*ot at a point not over the centre 
of the plan, form a arch, lendin^^ to fall towards the ciadre, this 

ti.ndenoy has to be resisted by a rUhje~rih extending from the centre to llio 
junction of the last pair next the side of the plan ; but iliere is no reason for 
its cxtciidinf^ (piitc to the skle-aivli, tbou<]fb it usually does s«» in lingland. In 
tlic annexed li^ure, the rkige-ribs arc shown, ;us inforeii'ii examples, continued 



Coinpnrtmeiit of vanitinp, with ribs of sir different cm^’Hliirea ; viz., 
two kinds of suIr ribs or formercts^ one- vitcrinedinfe rib or 
(ifrreron on I lie. wide lault, and two on llie narr(»w vault. Wliiehover 
of these six be, made eiriailar, the remaining five must be cllii»licnl, if the 
Biirfuces are eyliiidrical. 

Lielificld Cathedral. 

no farther than is necessary. In this country, intermediate ribs and ndg»- 
ribs app'^ared in the later Karly English (as at Westminster), and became 
quite p-neral in the Mid-(}othic (as at Exeter, Lincoln, and Lichiield) ; but 
abroad, these features arc conlined to the declining Gothic, — not appearing till 
ftt least a century later than with u.s. I 
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It was well observed, however, by Ware, tliat “ the 
Romans, the Byzantine Greeks, the Freemasons, and the 
modern bridge-builders, successively tried the ellipse in archi- 
tecture, and rejected it.** The trial which the Gothic masons 
gave it was exceedingly short, and has accordingly escaped 
the notice of many inquirers ; but however few the examples 
of Early English elliptic groining may bo, we must not pass 
over so important a link in the history of the style. 

The elliptic groin-rib seems to have been first tried a short 
time previous to the invention of the intermediate or tiercaron 
ribs,* and to have been abandoned very soon after that inven- 
tion ; and I think the examples containing elliptic curves will 
be found to present generally another peculiarity ; viz., that 
the courses of the masonry all run horizontalli/ ; while in both 
the preceding and succeeding exaniples, they take, between 
each pair of ribs, a position equally inclined to the two ribs ; 
so that, meeting the ridgc-piccc obliquely, they are received 
by a nuinbcr of saw-like teeth cut in its sides. 

We have a very instructive series of examples hefore^ 
during, and after the Elliptic Period, in the cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey, — the relative dates of which, however, must 
be inferred from the vaulting alone, as almost every other 
feature has been restored in later styles. From the plainness 
of the north vaidting, however, and the richness of tliat on 
the east side, I think no one will dispute that the former 
(without either ridge-ribs or tiercerons) is the oldest, and the 
east side the newest portion. Now neither of these exhibits 
elliptic groins ; but the south and west sides, and the passage 
loading into Dean’s Yard, exhibit them very distinctlyj; whence 


* 'I'lic French have preserved some of the ohl names of the cliief vaulting 
features, among which tierceron, apidied to an intermediate ril> hetwce.ii tiio 
gn»in and the side of the compartment, and formaret to the ril)S forming or 
enclosing each main compartment, seem useful. In England, the ridgo-rib 
preceded the tierceron, f(»r wo find it in Salishury chapler-houso and the 
chancel and transept of Westminster; while the tierceron appears only in the 
nave of that building. In htdh these ex;imples, a rellncd taste led to making 
the ridge feature quite dilferent from the ribs, because, being not a support 
but a pendent load, it r*quircd flelicacy instead of slnmgth, and, therefore, 
consists not of mouldings, hut (at Salisbury wholly, and at Westminster 
partly) of undercut foliage. The later practice of making it represent a rib 

ts a falsehood, when there a» j no ticre.crons or leaning arches to he <Ustended 
by it W’'ithoiit them it io •; mere ornament 
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I infer that the northern side was executed before the trial of 
the elliptic method, but the eastern after its rejection,^ 

We shall not wonder at this rejection when we remember 
that even in a perfectly plain, nnmoulded, elliptic arch, the 
drawing of each joint is a problem, and that the accurate 
working of an assemblage of mouldings along a course neither 
straight nor circular, is no easy piece of masonry. In further 
augmenting, then, the number of tiercerons, and making them 
ramify (as in tliat compartment on the east side of West- 
minster cloisters which contains the entrance to the chapter- 
house), the artists substituted for elliptic curves, imitations of 
such curves formed by combinations of circular arcs. The 
surfaces of the vaults, therefore, could not be cylindrical, and 
all intention of making them so was relinquished Yet the 
nearness of the ribs rendered the narrow portion of the vault 
between each pair practically almost cylindric, though these 
various strips of cylinders did not (as in the elliptic method) 
fit together as portions of one continued surface. Yet from 
their narrowness, each by itself was free from that plough- 
share-like twist which offemls us in the early vaultings at 
Salisbury and the great continental cathedrals. 

Thus the abandonment of simple circular ribs for elliptic 
ones was an improvement, and the rejection of elliptic for 
false elliptic, or compound circular ones, was a further improve- 
ment, as was indeed every change in the general form of 
vaults, down to the very latest examples, but it was otherwise 
with their decoration. This, like the decoration of all the 
other features, attained its artistic culminating point during 
the fourteenth century, and during the prevalence of this 
pseudo-elliptic method of rib-drawing. 

In the formation of the compound circular ribs three con- 
ditions had to be observed, — 1st, that the change from one 
radius to another should be efiected without an angle, i. e. that 
the two arcs should have a common tangent at the point where 
this change occurs ; — 2ndly, that the feet of all the ribs should 

^ * It shouM be observed, however, that the elliptic curvature is never con- 
tinued down to the springing, but no lower than the point where the ribsi begin 
to touch or mitre against each other; for below this it is necessary that they 
should all have me same curvature, .is will presently be explained. 
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have the same radius, and, in fact, be exactly similar, up to 
the level at which they completely separate from each other ; 
for otherwise this separation would occur at different heights 
between different riba, which has a very bad effect ; * — 
3rdly, that from this point upwards their curvatures should 
be so adjusted as to make them all meet their fellows at the 
same horizontal plane, so that all the ridges of the vault may 
be on one level.j* 

The pseudo -elliptic vaultings arc more pleasing than the 
truly elliptic ones, on account of the greater variety arising 
from the jdain portions not forming parts of one continued 
surface ; so that no rib can strictly be called a surface-rib^ 
though that name is commonly given to all except the groins, 
ridge-ribs, and wall-fibs, or formerets next the wall. 

Jhit tlie geometrical nicety, not to say difficnlly, of such 
works led, in tlie fifteenth century, to a simplification of their 
general form, yet admitting of indefinite increase in the deco- 
ration. This was the beautiful invention of what is called 

* This precaution was equally necessary in the case of the elliptic ribs, and 
is observed most accurately in the vaiiltin«; of the J)ean’s Yard p;issa^c ab«>ve 
mentioned, which, thougli simple, is a most splendid [>iece of archiiccturnl 
geometry. In the clumsy contrivances preceding this, the rihs sprung from 
the. capital, not only with different curvatures but with different inclinations, 
the centres of some or all being lower tlian 
the springing. Afterwards this was not 
allowed. A condifuni was imposed, iirst, 
tliiit they should .ill spring vprtically, ami 
then, all with equal radii. The problems 
tlius arising nindered a single rib a Avork of 
more thought than a Avhole building to many 
modern architects. 

t When tiny arc not at the same level, 
either the ridgtvs must liave a domical rise 
(as in most foreign exam[)les), which gives 
them a push against the enclosing arches, as 
at St. Sophia, and is therefore objcctioiiahle; 
or else the lower vault, if it have a level 
ridge, will, at its in<erscctioii with tiie si<le 
of llie higher, form a leaning arch (called a 
Welsh arch), which is supported by the ril)S 
above its vertex. Thi.s con.stniction Avas not 
common in the pure Gothic, though exam- 
ples occur in the beautiful domed kitchen Winchester Vaulting (Idrd’s-oj-e 
at Durham, and in iuc) -ester Cathedral Auew and plan of one compartment), 
nave; in the latter unnecessaiily, for the sido^ 

arches rise ashighas thcimi’n vault, but their ridges tfwcwrf towards it — a decided 
defect, as it causes them to push inAvards against its haunches or AA'cakest parts. 
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fan^iracery vatilh'vgy (very improperly, for a fan -like arrange- 
ment of ribs may be, and often is, applied to the surface of 
any kind of vault.) If we must call this invention after some 
familiar or natural object, it should be named ^«?»i-vaulting; 
but if from its geometrical properties, then conoidal or cmcavo^ 
convex vaulting (as Professor Whewell calls it) ; the latter 
name implying that every part of its surface is at once con- 
cave in one direction and convex in another (like the surface 
of a bell near its li])), while the term conoidal is hero used in 
contra-distinction to pyramidal. If we observe the ceiling 
of a building with no clerestory, but aisles of equal height, 
and vaulted in the early Gothic manner (as the choir of the 
Temple Church or the Lady-chai^el at gouthwark), we shall 
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an nn^O 'iii-riba. 
b b b, Voiuicrots. 
e c, Tiercerona. 


perceive that the portion of vault 
springing from each pillar has 
the form of an inverted concave- 
sided piyraniid^ its horizontal sec- 
tion at every level being square 
or rectangular. Now the simpli- 
fication effected by the later Free- 
masons consisted in converting 
this four-sided pyramid into a 
many-sided one, and eventually 
into a conoid (it is not called a 
cone, because the sides arc still 
concave). The great advantage 
of this was, that all the ribs form- 
ing or supporting the conoidal 


surface being identically alike in curvature, so that they might 
all be made simple circular arcs, and the niceties of elliptic 
geometry (or the complexity of its imitation by variously 
adjusted circular arcs) entirely dispensed with. 

Tins great improvement was not ellected all at once, but 


by many successive steps, the earliest of which did not appear 
till after the full establishment of the Perpendicular style. 
One of these first steps may be seen in the little porch of 
St. Sepulchre, liondon, which the student should compare 
with the neighbouring earlier porch of tlie Guildhall. Each 
consists of two compartments, and therefore contains two 


I 
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inverted lialf-jiyraniids, and four inverted quiirtcr-pyramids. 

The plan of each half-pyramid in the Guildhall porch is a 

half -square ; in the other it is four 

sides of a hexagon. The former half- 

pyramid, therefore, lias only three 

faces, the latter has four; i.e. the 

former has only two ed^os or groins, ~^j 

where the latter has thrccy the ad- a. 

ditional one being at the fornieret 

dividing the two compartments of 

the porch. This example has a groin 

at every alternate rib, so that if the t!' 1 ? 

plan of tlie lialf-pyramid were an iioxniron.ii Vanifinff-PyrnTiiM. 

exact /ia//^-polvgon (wliich was the iniiK‘ifo(fi3Miov«‘i<>i'fi<i- 

, . “ " 1. * 1 1 £• 1 • Newgate. 

next inutrovcmeiit, instead ot being 

more tliaii half), there would then i)0 only two kinds of ribs, 
all the g7*om-Yihsi being alike (as to curvature), and all the 


intermediate or surface - ribs 
being also alike. The next step 
was to make every rib equally 
a groin -rib, so that if they were 
numerous, the intervening sur- 
face became practically a cir- 
cular conoid, and the last trace 
of groins was obliterated. Thus 
the whole progress of vaulting 
was from the Homan method 



with ridges internally but none vuuJiing ConoM, with nil its ribs 
externally, to the English me- of i.iiuiuu^aimc. 

thod (for it appears to have been peculiar to tliis country), 
with ridges externally but not internally. 

In the above example (St. Sepulchre) it will be observed 
that the ribs, rising all to an c<pial heiglit, leave a lozenge of • 


flat coiling in the centre of each conipartirnMit, and this space 
would be larger in the more perfect development of this 
method. Hence, on a largo scale it is necessary that this 
space should bo domed, and this is most consistently done (as 
in the chapel at Cambridge) by simply continuing the ribs 
with unaltered cuivatiire, till they meet and form two ridges, 
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as in the early vaulting ; but with this difference, that here, 
as the ribs have all the same radius and different lengths, 

they must all rise to dif- 
ferent heights before meet- 
ing ; so that the ridges are 
not level, as in the early 
vaulting, but gradually de- 
scend every wfiy from the 
centre point, which is the 
highest in the vault. Tn 
the Cambridge example, 
indeed, this is not fully 
carried out, for no rib is 
Conoirtal-VuuHing,Kin;»’.sCol (‘‘je Chapol, Cam- continued higher than 

bridge, (hki'lotoii liiuis of on * compartment.) , , 

tliose over tlic longer sides 
of the compartment, viz., h d, h d, so that a small flat lozenge 
is still left, with the boss a in its centre. But the reader 
W’ill easily perceive that if the ribs were continued till they 
met, the junction at a would be higher than those at dd; 
so that the ridges would all rise, not only from c and c to a, 
hut also from d and d to a. But notwithstandhig this domical 
rise, the vault exerts no push against its four containing 
arches, because eacli pair of ribs, that meet and form a Welsh 
arch, sustains the push of so much of tlie ridge as is con- 
tained between their apex and that of the next higher pair, 
while the last portltjii of ridge next each of the walls or for- 
inercts is so nearly horizontal, as to exert little or no push.* 
Thus docs this admirable invention (of which our nation 
may well he proud) avoid all the defects of other systems of 
vaulting, and combine all their advantages — lightness, geo- 
metric simplicity, and entire concentration of all the lateral 
push (as well as weight) on the four supporting points, where 
, it is all collected into four definite resultants. j* 

* Ware, in l»is generally excellent tract, makes the transverse ridge c ac con- 
vex from cud to end ; but it is evident that the intersection of these conoids 
will give a curve which (though it may iiavc contrary flexure) must always 
be concave at iU lowest points, c c, where its tangent must be horizonbil ; 
whence arises the beautiful property of this vaulting, when closely ribbed, to 
exert no thrust against its side arches. 

t M. De Lass:iii1x well observes of the German Freemasons, that the vague 
ideas entcrhiined of tlicir profound science and their lost secrets, have no 
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There must be one disadvantage, however, attending the 
conoidal vaulting in its simplest form. In order that the arch 
which spans the compartment diagonally may be a pointed 
arch, its two halves, b a, h a, must obviously be less than 
quadrants, and as these arc the longest ribs in the whole 
vault, all the other ribs must be condderahljj less than qua- 
drants (for they all have the same radius) ; and hence, if the 
plan of the compartment be considerably oblong (as in this 
example), it is easy to see that the two shortest ribs, he, be, 
must form, over the narrow side of the plan, a very acute 
lancet arch, highly inconvenient, and scarcely admitting win- 
dows of an elegant shape and sufficient size. If the arch b c b, 
were made to correspond with a wejl-shapcd window-head, 
the longer ribs, preserving the same curvature as b c, would 
not reach to a, or even d, without becoming horizontal, or 
even bending downward. To obviate this, the ribs are made 
less curved in their upper parts than in the lower. Perhaps 
the most proper curve for them would have been a parabola 
with its axis horizontal, because, however far it were pro- 
loiigcd, it would always continue to rise ; but the Gothic 
artists were content with a sudden (instead of a gradual) 
change of curvature, i, e,, as soon as the ribs arrive at a cer- 
tain level (say e), the portions above this level are drawn 
with a longer radius, that they may continue to rise till they 
meet their opposite fellows at d or a, tlius forming, over the 
diagonal of the compartment (and also over its longer side, if 
oblong), arches of which each half consists of two arcs drawn 
from two distinct centres, but always having a common tan- 
gent at the point where the curvature changes. These arches, 
described from four cei. .res, soon found their way from the 
vaulting into all other parts of the building, perhaps from a 
feeling that their presence in so important a feature did not 
harmonise with the general use of the two-centred arch else- 
where. Hence this four-centred arch (which, like the conoidal 

foundation ; that they were simply men of sound common sense, determined 
to excel in their art. Nor is this conclusion at all weakened by the less bold 
but more beautiful productions of their English brethren. It was not so 
much geometric science as statical cowrmn sense, that conceived and executed 
the wonder of Cambridge (and the hiss known but more remarkable example 
at Trinity Church, Ely), iia well as the vast shell at Cologne. 
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vaulting, seems peculiar to England), became the most dis- 
tinctive feature of our latest After-Gothic, or that which, 
from the dynasty under which it prevailed, has been named 
the Tudor style. 

The Tudor or four-centred arch is not necessarily flat or 
depressed. Its main advantages are, that it can be made of 
any proportion, high or low, and always with a decided angle 
at the vortex ; wlicreas the common Gothic arch must always 
be of a higher proportion than a semicircle (i. e. higher than 
half its span) ; and in approaching this form, its point becomes 
BO obtuse as to be liardly perceptible, besides losing the struc- 
tural advantages of a pointed arcli,* wliich arise wliolly from 
every part of its intrados being highly inclined to the horizon. 
It is true that the segmental pointed arch (that with its 
centres lower than its springing line) combines all these 
advantages, but the angles it forms with its supports at the 
springing are unplcasing. Now, if these angles be rounded 
off, wo obtain the four-centred arch. 

Such reasons as these may have led to the compound 
pointed arch, independently of its use in vaulting. Perhaps 
the earliest specimens *of such arches 
occur in Wykeham’s last works, the 
aisic-arches and main vaulting of Win- 
chester nave, Nvhich, however, are not 
four, but /4rec-centrcd ; the lower por- 
tions of both sides being drawn from 
the same centre, so that the whole 
resembles a semicircle, with its upper 
part cut aw^ay to form a point, which 
is much more decided than that of a 
'^wSfjSer simple Gothic arch of the same span 

and height. The variety of curvature 
in compound arches often gives them a peculiar grace.-|- 

But the “ depressed” Tudor arch is not a necessarij adjunct 
to conoidal vaulting, and the gorgeous chapel of Henry VII. 

* Lightness of centring required, and ability to support a concentrated 
weight on the vertex. 

t The three following pointzi should be attended to in these arches : — 

i. Their effect mninly depends on the an^^nlar extent of the lower curve, 
wtiich, in good examples, is not more than nor less than 45°. 

[2. The 
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presents us (if we can look through the disguise of mere- 
tricious ornament) with a noble attempt to combine the 
advantages of this vaulting with the aspiring expression and 
small lateral thrust of tlie high two-centred arcli.* The 
singularly complex vaulting over the clerestory of this chapel, 
seldom rightly understood, becomes, when divested of its 
inessential parts, quite intelligible, if we remember tlie archi- 
tect’s object — to combine the most recent constructive science 
with the artistic expression of an earlier style, and tliis in the 
face of a great difticulty, arising from the iinusually oblong 
plan of the compartment (nearly twice as long as its breadtii), 
which, if treated by the Cambridge method, would have re- 
quired an exceedingly depressed arch, hardly practicable, or 
at least, by its great lateral thrust, requiring most clumsy 
expedients on the outside for its abutments. 

The essential parts of one quarter of a C()nq)artineut are 
shown towards the left hand of the accompanying figure. It 

^ will be seen that 
the whole rests 
the great 
arch a a, dividing 
I one compart 
'inent from an- 
other. This is 
of the ancient 

^ !l two-centred form, but if the vaulting conoids 
// had been made to follow its curvature, and 
// spring with it from the same origin, they 
fg would obviously so intersect as to leave for 
" the clerestory window iiotliing but the small 

2. The radius of the upper curve varies from tivire to more tluin times 

the radius of the lower ; but generally speakii^g, the 
greater their disproportion, the more obvious, and 
therefore the less pleiising, is the sudden change of y 
curvature. I 

3. It was a common (but not a general) rule to 
place the lower centres vertically below tlie upper and 
opposite ones, as in the annexed diagram. 

* Since writing this, I l».iVo . 'jen two other examples 
of this most refined vault-work, in the Cathedral 
and Divinity School at Oxford. They are all three 
nearly contemjiornry, so that the prir»rity 'jf tin? 
iuveutiou may be doubtful. 
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inconvenient lancet-formed space shown by the dotted lines 
at h. To gain height and space, therefore, for these windows, 
the main conoids are made to spring, not from the foot of the 
arch a, but from a point c, about half way up its curve ; and 
the ribs, diverging thence in every direction, form, of course, 
not merely half but entire conoids, and it is no small advantage 
that the lateral thrusts of all these ribs destroy each other ; 
but their downward pressure, embracing the collected weight 
of nearly the whole ceiling, concentrated on the two points 
c c' of each arch, is a serious defect with the present form of 
arch, tor it ])ropcrly demands an arch with cmjjs at c d, as well 
as at the vertex ; and though the ihree-pointed arch thus formed 
might be unpleasing in ordinary situations, it would be beau- 
tiful here, because statically correct.’*^ It might have been 
obtained without interfering with the general design, either 
by bringing up a highly inclined rib from some point below 
to give additional support to the point c, or else by throw- 
ing a flat arch across from d to c, whose lateral thrust, by 
combining with the downward pressure on these points, 
would turn the resultant more aside, into the body of the rib 
a. 8uch features occur as more ornaments in Gloucester, 
and still more in Bristol Cathedral, 

But to return, the conoids springing from cc would suffice 
to cover the whole plan, but the semi-arches formed between 
them and the wall would have been far from pleasing, besides 
exerting a push against the top of the wall, wlierc it could not 
be conveniently resisted (because not collected into a single 
resultant). The conoids are therefore opposed by corre- 
sponding half conoids springing from between the window- 
heads at e, and to meet their outward thrust, an additional 
range of flying buttresses is provided, above the common or 

* This property of arches (by wliich each pressure concentrated on a point 
calls for a cusp at that point, and each cusp calls for a con- 
centration of pressure on it) may bo shown by the catenary, 
wliich becomes an inverted Gothic arch whenever a weight ia 
suspended from one link. Hooke’s discovery, ** ut pendet 
continuum tlexilc, sic stahit contiguuin rigidiim inversum,’* 
is a motto never to be forgotten in (lothic building. A 
FVcncli street lamp, or a spider’s web, may thus teach tlio 
architect important lessons; and perhaps the equilibrium of 
some of tlie boldest vaultings was insured by experiments ou 
systems of chains reprcseiuing the ribs inverted- 
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lower range, which take the thrust of the arches a* Tlie two 
flying buttresses are distinct, though connected by a web of 
open tracery, which also fills the space a a. 

So far, if the constructive principles of this ceiling had been 
displayed, instead of disguised, it would (whether much or 
little ornamented) have been as much admired, and perhaps 
imitated, as it has actually been wondered at and condemned. 
But the disguise may be thus accounted for: as the ribs of the 
conoids and half-conoids do not spring vertically from their 
origins at c and c, their intersection would form a segmental 
arch (with angles at its springing) ; but this not being a grace- 
ful form of window-liead, its angles are rounded off, and to 
correspond with this and leave no portion of the wall un- 
occupied, the half-conoids are prolonged downwards into the 
form shown in dots at e. But uniformity was carried too hir 
in making the main conoids, c, assume the same form, for this 
gives them (as shown at c') the air of huge pendents, for 
which, indeed, they are often mistaken.f It is needless to 
say that the only real pendents are those hanging from the 
centre of each compartment, as from d ; and these, which 
occur also in the same situation in the aisles of this building, 
at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and in many foreign build- 
ings of an earlier date,J are not, as many suppose, useless 
excrescences : they serve, like the ridge-ribs and bosses of a 

* The rloublc range's of arch buttresses to Westiiiinster Abbey and te) most 
foreign buildings are provi<led fora different reason: in tliose cases all the 
pressures of the vaulting arc collected into a sinr/le nisultant, but as the eantet 
position of this resultant would not be easily found, two buttresses are placed 
to insure its falling .somewhere be;.v'ccn tliem ; a very necessary i)reeautlonj 
for even in the wonderful .structures at Amiens, Jieaiivai.s, and Cologne, the 
position of the Hying buttresses betrays great ignorance on this point. 

t Another unfortunate disguise .arises from the foliation apjdied to the rib 
a, which reduces that important member to apparent insigiiilieance. Where 
strength is required, it siiouUl not only exist, but appear. Hold and simple 
mouldings should have sufliced for the" decoration of this main stem, whieli so 
beautifully, like the leaf-stalk of the faii-pahn, .supports its spreading burden, 
from which the artist might also have learned the necessity of an angular 
bond at c. The pliancy of the vegetable structure and the brittle rigidity of 
tlie stone do not, in this resj ect, lead to different constriictive principles, since 
the tendency in the former, and the aim in the latter, are alike -to avoid all 
tran.sver.se strains. 

X The Lady- chapel at CaiuLbec, the south porch of Louviers, and that of 
St. Ouen at Rouen, lately well :estored. The first example (ligured in Pugin’s 
“ Specimens from Normandy”) is a most preposterous and uncalled-for pieci 
of legerdemain. 

N 
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purer style, to supply that load on the vertex which the 
equilibrium of the pointed arch not only admits, but requires. 
The abuse of these members arose wdien they were formed 
into the semblance of ribbed and panelled conoids — features 
of support, apparently pointing to (and therefore demanding) 
su})port3 from below. 

The continued decline of Gothic art (not of Gothic science, 
for tliat continually advanced to the end, but of art) during 
the fifteenth century, may be traced in a great measure to 
this i)as8ion for extending to one feature the mode of decora- 
tion proper to another feature of a totally difterent kind. 
What can be more absurd than battlements, reduced to two 
or three inches in lieiglit, running along tlie transom of a 
window? Similar vagaries, adopted for the sake of' novelty 
(which they might ])roduce in individual cases), ended in 
reducing the whole decorative system to one of unvarying 
sameness. In the pure ^Fid-Gothic, walls and vaultings had 
each their proper mode of surface-decoration, quite different 
from each other, as their different uses demanded. Tlie walls 
had their blank arcades or arched panels-; the vaults their 
deep ribs of various degrees of strength, according to their 
orders of importance,* with the leafy bosses at once conceal- 
ing their junction, where the mouldings could not he nicely 
mitred, and affording double strength wlierc double strength 
was required ; f but they had no foliations or arclilets, which, 
applied on a curved surface, would be evidently without use 
or meaning. The first decided symptom of decline was the 
extension of these favourite ornaments from the walls, their 
proper place, into the vaulting then, as a consequence, its 

* A ffroilt boaufy, yet overlooked or misunderstood in the only hvo vault- 
ings of our great national work. In the Victoria Tower, the secondary 
tiercerons (or tiercerdn), diminished to mere ornaments, only fritter a work 
otherwise both original and elegant; but no such tiiuilitics redeem the other 
example, over the Inill that replaces the once beauteous iSt. Stephen’s (never, 
alas! to be seen again l)ut on paper). Its exaggeraUrd bosses, and unvaried 
ribs (poor in moulding, even to meanness), sadly contrast with those of the 
crypt below, rich without fritter, and subordinated in time degrees. 

t It lias been observed, that the back or keel of certain slieils of the nau- 
tilus and ammonite tribes presents a perfect miniature of Gothic vaulting, 
witli its riba and bosses. 

t The first example of which, perhaps, is Wykehaw’s mausoleuro at 
Winchester, certainly not designed by liiuiself. 
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bosses were omitted; next, its ribs dwindled, till they at 
length became mere divisions between shallow panels ;♦ and, 
while architectural statics was achieving its mastcr-incce in 
the colloidal vaulting, the art sunk so low as not to know 
how to adorn that master-piece. Pendents must supply the 
place of the rejected bosses, and in these tlic science of 
the masons outwitted itself; and this singularly ingenious 
fraternity at leiigtli, as Dr. Robison observes, “ becoming 
the dupes of their own ingenuity, were fond of displaying 
it where not necessary,’* — a display which brouglit upon 
both their fine and useful arts tliat conteinpt and neglect, 
from which the former alone — in widowed helplessness witli- 
out the latter — is even now, after three centuries, hardly 
beginning to emerge. 

II. On the general — Before proceeding to examine 

the other parts of the Ifothic system, it is necessary to glance 
at the peculiarities of its buildings in general plan and outline. 
These, thougli all derived from the well-known basilica, will 
be found to jnesent many diirereiices rather depending on 
p/ttcc than time. There have been plans j)ecnliar to certain 
countries and even provinces ; and these peculiarities seem to 

'•* Ilavinj; written tlic al)ovo in ignorance of an excellent essay on the 
(iotliic vaultings by rn»t'essor Willis, 1 omitted, as unimportant, oiie change 
which he sliow.s to be of the utmost importance. It reloUs to the position 
of the viiifdte of each rib, <»r that plane on each side, of wliicli the 

mouldings symmetrise. In (/roin-rih» ami jor mints this plane of course 
coincides with tliat of the anh whicli cacli pair of such ribs forms, and is 
therefore a virtiml piano. It Is al *'0 vertical in the rUf/r-riha and tiercirons, 
for though eacli pair of ticiverons forms a leaning arch, each by itself is )>alf 
an onlinary vertical arch, lint »«fhen we come to the ramified ribbing (as in 
the Winchester example, p. !<>}>), a doubt may arise as to the hraurh-nhn 
(called UiTiies by this author), whether their middle planes should be vertical 
or iierpendicular to the vault-surface. 'I’hc tir&t w.is the method used in this 
and all earlier examples, acvl was undoubltMlIy tlie true one; a rib (like a 
beam) being best placed- witli its greatest depth vertical. liut this did not 
permit the rib-mouhUiigs to meet and mitre into each other, whence the 
necessity for bosses at every junction. A desire to dispense with tl'.ese, or else 
to imitate tlic miniature model vaultings of tlie shrine-work artists (cut in 
solid stone), led to tlio other im;thod, tliat of making all rib-planes normal to 
the vault-surfac*.'; whicli .v:is > falsehood as regards tlie^/vv/ac/i-rihs, which were 
now no longer in cipiilibrium, and were reduced from suiiports to ornaments. 
The mitring led to ihu juhnl treatnuot of vault decoration -this to tlie 
absurd arclilcts;- till at length (in most of the coiioidal vaults) the ribs, or 
rather ref/resentatitins of r>,js, being merely carvinl in relief, weie useless, and 
the whole became as false as the fa(;adc of a modern building decked out in 
«l)am coustructiou. 
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have maintained their ground for centuries, unaffected by the 
changes in decorative style. Thus the churches with two 
chancels, and those with a transept near each end, are pecu- 
liar to Germany ; those with two transepts near the centre, 
to England ; and double or dipteral aisles are a southern 
feature, hardly to be found north of Paris. So also the apse 
(/. c. semicircular or semi -polygonal termination), which was 
always universal, or very nearly so, on the continent, is 
rather an exception than a rule in England ; while the 
central tower or lantern, so generally and largely developed 
in England and Normandy, hardly occurs in the rest of 
Prance. Towers detached from the church arc almost con- 
fined to Italy ; and pairs of towers in the rentrant angles (a 
very beantiful feature common over eastern Europe) hardly 
advanced west of tlie Ithine. 

Some Eastern })ecnlianties of form, as the square and short 
cross plans, were introduced by Greeks into the Adriatic side 
of Italy, but spread no furtlicr, because the Komish ritned 
involving jirocessions required lengthy churches, avenues, 
and aisles. No such reasons, however, can bo given for the 
other local peculiarities of plan, which must be referred to 
the peculiar tastes of different nations. 

The inventive fancy of the Germans seems to have led 
them to try, during tlie llomanesque })eriod, every possible 
combination of form consistent with great length and the 
cruciform plan ; or else the durability of their stone has ])re- 
served to us a greater number of these early experiments in 
Germany than elsewhere. Several of the oldest churches of 
Cologne (St. Mary in the Capitol, St. ]\Iartin, and the 
Apostelnkirche), as also St. Quirin, at Neuss, and the noble 
early pointed church at Marburg, present a plan which, 
though classed among Latin crosses, seems to form a link 
between them and the Greek. The latter term is applied to 
a cross with all its limbs nearly equal, and generally very 
short, while the form now spoken of has three limbs equal 
and similar ; but the fourth, which forms the entrance, is 
considerably lengthened.* This form is exceedingly un- 

* All lengthy crosses are called Latin. There arc several varieties arising 
from the gradual leiigthcuiug of the eastern or chancel limb, which, from 
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common away from Cologne, though it is the plan of the 
two greatest cathedrals of Italy (that at Florence and the 
modern Vatican), having arisen in the latter case from the 
addition of a long nave to what was originally intended to bo 
a Greek cross. In all these eases the three short limbs 
are either terminated by, or wholly consist of, three apses. 

Many of the llomancsque churches of the Rhine present 
an extension of this plan by forming a cross of this kind at 
each end of a long nave, of which the finest example is the 
Apostelnkirche. Hence arose the German double cross, very 
different from the Fnglish (sec p. 184), and resembling rather 
this figure, J. The two transepts, however, were never alike : 
one of them, generally the western, has square ends instead 
of apses ; frequently both are square-ended, but the extreme 
ends of the building were in many cases, as at Mentz, both 
apsidal, forming two chancels, and admitting of no entrance 
in the axis of the building, but only in its sides (as at Worms 
and Oppenlicim), or on each side of the western apse (as at 
the very curious Abbey of Laach). 

In later buildings the western apse was omitted, but the 
eastern always retained, and occasionally it w\as flanked by 
two minor apses projecting from the eastern sides of the tran- 
sept arms. This aiTangeincnt occurs in France at Rouen 
Cathedral, and in Fngland at Romsey, Hants ; but in Gcr- 

at iirst tlic shortest, became at length in some English examplas the 
longest. W'’o may dislinguish, 1st, the original I^atin cross, resembling a 
crucifix, the limb of entrance being tbe longest, and that o]»positc tho 
entrance tho shortest. The grandest example is tlie CathtMlral of I’isa, and 
this is also the form of the clcr, torym the ancient basilicas ; but their nume- 
rous aisles fill out the nave to an equal breadth with the transept, thus 
obliterating all cruciform appearance in the ground-plan, 'flic second kind 
of Latin cross is that described above, formed by lengthening the chancel, 
and making both it and the northern and southern arms all similar. 3rdly, 
The beautiful symmcliy of this plan was destroyed by still further lengthening 
the eastern limb, though still keeping it short(;r than the nave. Examples are 
abundant in every country : the greatest arc Milan and lihcims ; in England, 
Ely and Norwich. <lt!ily, The symmetry was restored by making the eastern 
and western arms equal, as at Amiens and Salisbury (see p. 184), the spires 
of which are in the ecu res -f their length as well os breadth. This is the 
commonest Gothic ft nn, but its sjnnmetryof plan does not appear in tlie side 
view, because of the low chapels forming the cast end. The continuation of 
tlie clerustory to the oxtreiue end s'^icms peculiar to England, and is very rare 
in large buildings : Ely, Lincoln, and York cathedrals are ex in i pies, hut at 
the latter the custom limb is rather longer than the western, — a defect comtuou 
in the English double cross churches. 
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many it seems common, the best known examples being 
Laach, Andernacli, and Gelnbansen. In the latter, the side 
apses are carried np to form towers. This triapsal plan, far 
inferior in beauty to that above described in the Cologne 
churches, arose from the then newly-introduced custom of 
orientation, or placing every altar against an eastern wall ; 
whence also the practice of giving transepts an aisle on their 
east side only, destroying the symmetry of their end facades, 
as at Salisbury (p. 18(1). 

♦Sometimes a transoj)t ])r()jectod so little as to appear only 
in tlie clerestory, and not to affect the ground-plan, as is the 
case with the lesser transcjit at the Abbey of Ilcistcrbach, and 
the only one at Freiburg Minster, both of the Transition or 
earliest Pointed period. Poth those transepts, however, are 
lower than the clerestory, though higher than the aisles, 
which is a groat detriment to the unity of the building. The 
transept of Notre Dame, at Paris, and the lesser one at York, 
arc of the same kind, but, being as high as the main building, 
are free from this objection . 

TJie German Jtoinaiiesque churclics are not more remark- 
able for these varieties of plan, than for similar complexities 
of outline j)rodnccd by their numerous towers, amounting in 
some cases to six, and at the small Cathedral of Limburg to 
seven. The crossing of each transept had usually a low square 
tower concealed by the roofs ; four arches thrown across the 
angles of this served to 8iipj)ort the oblique walls of an octa- 
gonal lantern rising above the roofs, and terminating inter- 
nally by a cupola, externally by a pyramidal roof, pitched at 
ail angle of (>0°, or more. The western tower, however 
(whether placed over the crossing of the \vcst transept, 
or at the extreme west end), was usually without an 
octagon, and ended in a square pyramidal roof, the sides 
of which correspond to the angles of the tower, and, by 
intersecting its sides, form four high-pitched gables. This 
form »f tower -roof is a striking characteristic of the older 
German churches.'* 

* vlccorfling to some engravings it seems to be in some cases octagonal, 
with an angle over each angle of the t^uarc tower; but they are often unintel- 
ligible or iricconcilablc. Jtlven in Mbller’s line work there arc discrepancies 
in this rcs|3ect. (See his plates of Limburg Cathedral.) 
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Small towers or turrets were placed in pairs, first, near the 
east end only, as at the Apostelnldrclic ; then near both ends, 
ns at Speyer, Mentz, and Laach ; and, finally, at the west 
only, as in most Gothic churches, where they assume greater 
importance, and become (at least on the continent) the prin- 
cipal towers both for size and height. When there were two 
towers at each end, the tw’o pairs were always varied in form, 
height, and distance asunder. Thus, at Laach, the octagonal 
eastern lantern is flanked by square towers, and the square 
western one by octagonal towers: the latter arc placed as 
fiir apart as possible, viz., at the extremities of the western 
transept, while the former arc as near as possible, viz., 
in the eastern rcutrant angles — a position common in 
the oldest German buildings, and which gives to the eastern 
view of the Apostelnkirchc a Byzantine and almost iiiosque- 
liko character. All these towers terminate in pyramids or 
spires. 

The seven towers of Limburg consist of a central octagon 
mid spire, two large square western towers, with gable pyra- 
mids,* and four slender ones of the same kind, at the extreme 
corners of the tranfiept, — a rather unusual position. Such 
towers, however, occur in the great Gothic cathedrals of Jiouen 
and Blicims;*!' and there is good evidence that they formerly 
existed in tlie Saxon transept ends of Winclicstcr, but were 
removed probably in tlie alterations of lOTtk Historic men- 
tion is made of a tower or towers also at the east end of that 
immense llomanosque pile, which must have been hardly 
inferior to that of Speyer. 

There are also instances of pairs of towers so attached on 
eaeli side of the church as to form themselves a transept. 
This occurs sometimes at the west front in all countries, as at 
Itouen Cathedral, Lincoln, and Wells. Again, two buildings 
on the extreme confines of the Gothic sway,J perhaps the 

* A convenient name for the form of roof above described. 

t These towers posses.^, bot'i at Koueu and Itheinis, a peculiar and rather 
elegant character. Tliey rise no higher than the main roof, arc less ornato 
thwi the rest of the building, and have each face occupied by one lofty 
unglazed window, or open arch, divided into two lights by a very slender 
shaft. 

t The geographical range of the (Jothic style cannot be very exactly deliiu'd, 
owing to the habit which eastern travellers have of calling everything that 
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easternmost and westernmost examples of pure Gothic, agree 
in one great peculiarity, Exeter and Vienna present instances 
of the only transept being formed by two towers built against 
the sides of the church. 

The Gothic buildings of France^ though more magnificent, 
present less variety of form, and far less external beauty, than 
those of either Germany or England. Their comparison with 
the latter sliows some great differences in general design, 
which we will endeavour to trace. 

The year 1211) is remarkable for the foundation of two 

cathedrals of the largest class, 
one r(unaining the most com- 
plete, and in many respects 
finest, in England ; the other, 
though much patched and 
altered, still, on the whole, the 
Plan of Amiens Cathedral. most Splendid ill France. As 

those buildings further cor- 
respond within a very few feet 
(perhaps inlentionally) in each 
of their extreme dimensions, 
viz., length of body and of 
transept, and height of spire, 
they arc admirably calculateil 
to disjday the international 
differences, especially those 
relating to general form, to 
whicli we are now confining 

Plan of Salisbury Cathedral, , " 

ourselves. 

In comjiaring the plans of these two buildings, we perceive 
that though corresponding so exactly in extreme dimensions, 
yet Amiens is designed on considerably the larger scale, f. e. 
what may be (considered the Tnodule of Gothic architecture, 
VIZ., the width of the severe, or as the French call it, the travee, 

contains a. point<3d arch, Gotliic. It seems, however, to extend as far S.K. as 
Corfu, or perhaps Rhodes, and N.W. to Ireland; N.E. to the Baltic isle of 
(irottlaiid, and S.W. to the oceanic isle of Madeira, where the extravagantly 
debased ni« hes of the Cathedral of Funchal furnish (in the first modern 
colony) the hist expiring effort of mediseval art: geographically placed 
between two worlds, it seems fitly to stand between two historical epochs. 
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IS greater. Hence it has fewer parts than Salisbury, and, 
being measured by a larger scale, necessarily appears less. 
In the circuit of the English building, we find seven different 
facades or ends ; in the French only three, and a similar dif- 
ference in the number of severies of side cnelosiiro. In the 
clerestory, where sucli comparisons are most easily made, 
Salisbury presents six fronts and sixty flank compartments ; 
Amiens only three fronts and thirty-nine* compartments. 
Whittington* was so deceived in this manner as to call Salis- 
bury “a much larger church altogether and indeed, whether 
in walking round its exterior, where (from the skilfully rounded 
outline) angle after angle, and front after front, discloses itself, 
or in wandering through the many avenues and colonnades of 
its interior, one can hardly be brought to believe that it covers 
no more ground than the one colossal room at Amiens, and 
has hardly half its internal capacity. But the interior coup 
d'aeil of the latter is, doubtless, far more imposing, and strikes 
at first, not so much with an appearance of vastness as of noble 
simplicity and majesty, which, though commonly attributed 
to fine prof)ortion8 and style, really arises rather from great- 
ness of scale, which, though not observed as such, will yet 
in producing an effect, as Whewcll observes “ so different 


from that of smaller build- 
ings" {i.e, those designed on 
a smaller module), ‘‘that it 
may well be termed magical." 

But ill the French build- 
ing everything is sacrifii vd 
to this interior effect, and 
the exterior has the solo 
merit of hugeness, made 
more huge by its shape- 
lessness. The extravagant 
height of the vaulting re- 
quires a vast scaff Idi’sg of 



flying buttresses to prop 
it up ; the transept scarcely 


NorlJi-enst binlS-eyc view of Amiens 
Cathedial. 


projects beyond this inextricable maze of props ; the western 


^ “ Historical Survey of the Ecclesiastical Antiquities of France.” 
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towers, though some of the highest in existence, scarcely 

rise above the roof : * 
and the central spire, 
seldom found in French 
churches, and here only 
of wood, is too slender 
to break the outline of 
this shapeless colossus. 
Though rather higher 
til an that at Salisbury, 
it is not, as there, the 
main feature, giving 
unity to the whole, but 
a mere ornament, — in 
the near views an over- 

Norlli-east binlV-cyo view of Sill^^•bnry Cailu’dral. . i i • 

grown pinnacle, being 

of course far less important when seen from the ground than 
from our imaginary aerial station /[■ 

Ihit apart from the contrast of outline, those buildings 
exemplify the two opjiosite principles of the sublime in archi- 
tecture — ma(/nifi(de and mnlttplkifi/. The latter seems ever 
in England to have been preferred to the former ; it was just 
the reverse in classical antiquity. The Greek style does not 
even admit of the j)rinci])lc of multitude. The largest temple 
was not indeed a magnilied model of the smallest, but the 

* Wc h;ivo represented the southern tower as complete: it remains un- 
finislied by about lialf its biglicst story. 

t The following a])ppjir, from tlie best authorities, to bo the extreme heights, 
from the outer gn)im(i-line, of the most remarkable fmililinffs. Framed struc- 
tures, as this of Amiens, are not included, aud all arc reduced to Knglish feet. 

1. Built over the centre of a Clnircli. If. Built nx) from the Ground. 


feet. feet 

Beauvais (steeple), about 4r>5 St nusburg (steeple) . , 4e')2 

St. Peter’s (dome and lantern) 452 Vienna (steeple) about 450 

Salisbury (tower and spire) . 400 Landshut (spire) about 450 


Florence (dome and lantern) 808 Antwerp (steeple) . • • . . 403 

Milan Hantcrn and spire) 367 Chartres (spire) about . . « 400 

St. Paul's (dome and lantern) 365 Cremona (tower and pyramid) . 396 

Invalides (ditto, ditto) 328 Freiburg (open spire) • . • 380 

Norwich (tower and spire) 310 Brussels Town-House (steeple) . 364 

Beauvais fell after standing only twelve years ; and St. Peter’s and Salis- 
bury have been preserved only by the skill of the greatest architects, and 
suiiid by tlie assistance of iron bandages. 
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increased scale was only rendered appreciable by the relative 
minuteness of some of the details (Doric annulets, for instance, 
of which there arc three in small buildings, and five in the 
largest) ; still the largest temple might have served as a model 
for the smallest, provided its details could be executed small 
enough. So also a miniature model of Amiens, Ulni, or one 
of the great Italian duomi, would make a not inconvenient 
parish church; while a similar model of Salisbury or York 
Minster would bo totally useless. The English taste still pre- 
fers multitude to magnitude ; and English mstheticians alone 
have made the discovery that a church may be finer divided 
by screens than open. They have even regarded multijdicity 
as a Gothic i)rinci])le ; when, without going abroad, the Cam- 
bridge chapel might have shouui them that this style has the 
advantage (over the Classic) of being applicable (perhaps 
equally) to dither method of grand building. 

(Jf the relative merits of these two opposite principles, as 
ap])lied to secular buildings, there may, ])crhaps, bo a doubt : 
but the question can hardly be asketl which is fittest for the 
temples of a monotheist religion. That the Pagan temples 
should present such far greater unity than the Christian ones 
may appear at first strange, but is easily explained. In an- 
cient Greece, iiotwidistauding its o0,000 deities, each tcmjde 
was inviolably sacred to one alone ; whereas, in mediaeval 
Christendom, each minster contained the separate altars of a 
whole host of saints. Were it not for differences of climate, 
we should be far loss likely to find the requisites for a Pro- 
testant clinrcli in these buildings, than in temples, or at least 
mosques. 

On referring again to the plans, it will bo seen that the 
nave at Amiens is rein .irk able for luiving its buttresses within 
instead of without. This (though not there part of the 
original design, but produced by an alteration), is yet highly 
characteristic of the French churches, and illustrates also an 
important principle in Gothic construction. As the vault- 
ings of this style were contrived to collect the whole pressure 
of each compartment into four singio resultants, they rest 
wholly on the points of springing — viz., the pillars and but- 
tresses — leaving the walls so completely unloaded, ihat they 
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are required only ns enclosures or screens, and might bo 
entirely omitted or replaced by windows, which indeed is 
often the case, except within a few feet of the ground. In- 
deed, the real supporting walls are broken into narrow strips, 
placed at right angles to the outline of the building, and 
called buttresses; wliich, being presented edgewise to the 
interior, enabled the architects to produce that greenhouse - 
like transparency so directly opposed to the notions we 
attach to the very name of a vaulted or fire-proof building. 
As the enclosing walls, then, are not those of support, they 
may be placed where we please ; and the French builders, 
by removing them from the inner to the outer edge of the 
supporting strips, gave to the interior those deep recesses 
which in England serve only to produce external play of light 
and shade; thus again sacrificing external to internal effect.* 
Again, the polygonal apse, with its clustering sub-apses, so 
characteristic of the French Gothic, denotes another sacrifice 
of the same kind. Of the superior internal effect of the apse, 
compared with the square end, there can be no doubt. It 
connects the converging perspective lines ‘by a graceful sweep, 
multiplies the vertical lines, greatly shortens the horizontal 
ones, and thereby makes the building appear loftier in pro- 
portion to its breadth. The ancients were so well aware of 
these advantages, that they adopted the apse in all their later 
works without exception (as in the basilicas and the temples 
at Baalbec and Palmyra) ; but they did not allow it to appear 
externally, well aware (like our English ancestors) of the 
greater expression of power and stability in rectangular 
forms. Let any one compare the eastern views of Salisbury 
with those of St. Ouen at Rouen (both much alike in size 
and pyramidising outline), or with Westminster Abbey, 
whieh, in this as well as many other respects, conforms to the 
French type, they will find that the cathedral (though 
really far from being a massive f building) presents, from 

^ * Tho buttresses of Amiens nave are extended outwards beyond their ori- 
ginal limits, to enlarge these recesses sufficiently to serve as chapels. 

t According to Ware (“ Tract on Vaults”), its supports occupy l-5th of its 
plan wln’le those of tho Cambridge chapel occupy l-4th ; those of St. PauFs, 
2-9ths ; of St. Peter^s, at Pome, l-4th ; of the Pantheon the same ; of tho 
Invalides Church, at Paris, 2-7ths. On the other hand, he gives this ratio 
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its exclusively light-augled plans, an expression of strength 
and repose almost classic, which we may seek in vain in the 
poly-apsal buildings, whose numerous oblique angles destroy 
all apparent strength by reminding one of folding screens 
rather than stone walls. 

The greater number of compartments at Salisbury than at 
Amiens is also characteristic of our national tastes. In 
England, the nave of a cathedral had usually ten or twelve 
compartments ; abroad, only five or six. The English tran- 
sept almost alwa^^s advances ybttr compartments in the cleres- 
tory, or three in the ground-plan ; the Eroncli only three in 
the clerestory, and as ttco of these are required to clear the 
aisles of the main building (which arc either dipteral, as in 
Amiens choir, or accompanied by buttress-chapels, as in the 
nave), there remains only one compartment of transept jiio- 
jc'^ting outwardly ; and even this compartment is often by a 
strange perversity made narrower than the rest.* At Paris 
and Orleans, indeed, the aisles being dipteral throughout, 
besides having buttress-chapels, the whole projection of the 
transept is swallowed up, and does not appear on the ground- 
plan. 

We should observe, that the (diurclies of Normandy (espe- 
cially the three magnificent ones at Rouen) approach the 
English rather than the Frencli type. They exhibit our 
lengthy proportions (every other dimension seeming sacrificed 
to lineal extent), our strongly marked transept and outer 
buttresses, and our great central feature predominating over 
the western towers, which in France were generally the 
principal ones. Normandy seems alwa3"s to have formed 
arcldtecturally an English province ; and the observer who 

III the Partluiiioii at 1 : 5*5; in the Temple of Peace, 1:7; in ‘St. (jcncvieye, 
the same ; and in St Sopliia, only 1 : S. Such comparisons arc not fair, 
because they do not take height into account. A comparison of the whole 
internal witli the whole external capacity of the stone- work, omitting roofing, 
would give some interesting results. 

* It should have been • uas rowed in our plan of Amiens. It seems to have 
been a rule, that the whole length of the transept should not exceed that of 
half the main building. Perhaps the finest French transept is that of Rouen 
Cathedral. Its division into compartments is quite peculiar, and well worthy 
of attention ; there being three on each side of the crossing, the inner of the 
three corresponding witli the nave aisle, the outer equal to it, and the middle 
one of each arm wider than these, but not so wide as the main crossing. 
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goes from Westminster to Rouen, goes from a Freneli build- 
ing to English ones. 

Too much stress is often laid on the greater proportion of 
height to breadth in the French Gothic avenues.* This is 
not a general feature ; the great majority of such vistas, in all 
countries alike, having tlie height equal to twice the breadth. 
A higlier proportion is confined to buildings of the largest 
class ; for the larger they are, tlie greater may this proportion 
be without apj)caring excessive. In England, the chief in- 
stances of a proportion higher than the double breadth are at 
Salisbury, Winchester, Canterbury, and Westminster, which 
is our loftiest building, both absolutely and in its relation to 
the breadth, which is as 3 to 1. In France, the same ratio 
is found in the largest buildings, and is not exceeded either 
in Rheims, Chartres, Paris, Orleans, or Rouen Cathedral ; but 
the neighbouring St. Ouen, and the colossal Amiens, have 
the ratio of to 1, which (especially in the latter) does not 
appear too great. St. Wulfram, at Abbeville, seems to have 
a still loftier proj^ortion, or else, not being on a particularly 
large scale, this proportion is felt to be excessive. 

It might be supposed that the introduction of arching, by 
enabling wider spaces to be covered than by lintels, while at 


* The following are the clear hreaUths anU heights, in Knglisli feet, of the 
most remarksible vaulted avenues. 

Dalo. Breadih. llright. Proportion. 


Slid or Ilril. Tlic Second T’einple at B.uilbec 

The Cathedral of St)eyor 

Saiihlmry 


lUh.. 


13th. 


14th. 


liVei 


17th. 


lUilan.. 


1(> 

... 20 

.. 1 : 1-025 

83 

... 121 

.. 1 : 1-40 

t>3 

... 93 

.. 1 : 1-17 

45 

... 107 

.. 1 : 2-35 

35 

... 84 

.. 1 : 2-3 

42 

... 147 

.. 1 : 3-5 

41J- 

... 115 

.. 1 ; 3-5 

33 

... 99 

.. 1 : 3 

4(J 

... 92 

..1:2 

55 

... 105 

.. 1 : 3 

48 

... 107 

.. 1 : 3-5 

40 

... 80 

..1:2 

55 

... I'lO 

.. 1 : 2-54 

84 

... 147 

.. 1 : 1-75 

41 

... 82 

..1:2 


Thus St. reter’a has just the same internal height as Amiens, but just twice 
its bnsadth ; and yet both are considered well-proportioned avenues in their 
respec tive styles. ‘lieauvais {doubling the lieight of the vaults of Salisbury or 
St. r'auTs) may well be called a " church in the air.” Our authority for this 
height is Ramcc. It ccrtviinly strikes the eye as much higher than Amiens. 
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the same time it required more extent of abutment (for the 
same width of span), the higher it was raised above the ground 
would for both these reasons have led to openings of a lower 
and wider proportion, both in windows, arches, avenues, and 
entire buildings. But this was not the case, at least not in 
ecclesiastical buildings, the designers of which continued to 
be fully alive to the majesty of tall proportions, even when 
obtained at the expense of space and convenience ; and they 
never, till tlic latest period of the style, admitted archways 
for any purpose, great or small, lower than twice their breadth. 
This was also the proportion given to single openings by the 
classical ancients, not only in doors and windows, })ut in distyle 
porticoes (as those of the Tower of the Wiitds). But it seems 
to have often escaped notice, that in both systems the placing 
of several oj)enings side by side (at least externally) renders a 
taller form necessary, and this in proportion to tlu ir number. 
A tetrastyle portico formed simply by the extension of the 
distylc, would bo low and squat ; it requires to be nearly 
square in its general outline, Le. the height of its openings 
must be about thrice tlieir breadth. This is also tlie case 
with the three-arched front of rcterborough Catljodral, and 
with nearly all three -liglit Tudor windows. A hexastyle 
portico requires the columns to be placed still nearer than a 
tetrastyle, as appears plainly from comparing the two porticoes 
of the Ercchtheuin. But two columns taken ont from either 
of these, especially the hexastyle, would be quite inapplicable 
ns a distyle porch, the opening being much too narrow. So 
also with the windows call •! flio “five sisters,” at York, each 
of which would bo too tall if placed alone, or even in a 
triplet. 

The prevailing huilt of the English Gothic is lowness of 
proportion ; but this is not so burtful in the form of vistas or 
avenues as in that of mere openings, as arches or windows. 
Lowness of a whole interior may be well disguised by the use 
of the apsidal termination, divi<kd into narrow compartments, 
of which St. Jacques, at Liege, is askilfully miinagcd example ; 
but nothing can atone for tin* low-])rcportioned openings so 
common in the smalk-T English buildings, and which even 
found their W’ay into some of our cathedrals, especially Exeter, 
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though built in the period of the purest complete Gothic. In 
this style, openings lower than the double square utterly 
destroy all majesty of expression.* 

The whole internal proportions of Amiens are so admirable, 
that this model was closely followed in two other immense 
edifices, each intended to have exceeded every human work, 
but, after centuries of labour, left not half complete. Beauvais 
remains a choir and transept only ; Cologne a mere clioir, 
Tlie first of these glorious fragments, while preserving the 
proportions of its model very exactly, exceeds it in scale by 
about one-sixth ; while Cologne would have been, internally, 
almost a copy of Amiens, all the modular dimensions differing 
only by a few inches. The German cathedral, however, be- 
sides the advantage of a more conqilete style, would have had 
a strongly marked transept, advancing four equal compart- 
ments each way, as in England, a stone central tower and 
pyramid of a breadth pro})ortioned to the building, and two 
colossal western towers and spires as high as its whole length, 
and so adjusted that a straight line might be drawn from 
their summit, touching that of the central lantern and of the 
east end, as at Ely. This building, if completed exactly 
according to the design, would certainly eclipse all others of 
every age, country, and style. 

The duomo of Milan, the greatest completed Gothic struc- 
ture of Italy, or perhaps the world, also closely follows Amiens 
both in proportions and scale, the chief alteration being that 
of placing the transept nearer the eastern than the western 
end. 

The buttress-chapels (or else double aisles) of the con- 

* As it seems to he a rule of fate, th<at whenever copy ism usurps the place 
of thought, all tim defects of the style copied shall he reproduced and exagg(‘r- 
ated, and all its beauties suppressed — it generally happens that the modern 
Gothic, instead of combining (as every new style luis done) the beauties of 
several old styles, only combines their faults. Thus the peculiar glories of tlio 
English Gothic are forgotten, but its peculiar defects are cherished as some- 
thing national. None attempt to revive Gothic England’s boast — her vault- 
ings ; but all trv bow much timber they can waste in a meagre imitation of 
Gothic England’s shame — the extravagant and utterly un-Gothic open roofs. 
Eev will learn from the continent to make openings of a majestic proportion ; 
but many are ready to import such vagaries as the discontinuous impost 
and one dreads at every new church to encounter the horrors of German 
interpenetration, from which 1 believe we ure only saved by its expense. 
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tinental cliiiiclies called for modes of roofing different from 
that familiar to us in England. Instead of one Umgitndinal 
lean-to or semi-roof, there is commonly a separate and com- 
plete roof over each compartment, but extending tramverseh/ 
over both the inner and outer aisle, and terminating both 
ways in hips. Such is the case at Cologne, and at the nave 
and apsis of Amiens (see view, p. 185) ; but in tlie choir they 
terminate outwardly in gables — an arrangement which seems 
more consistent than any other with the Cotliic principles. 
The superb church of St. Ricquicr, near Abbeville, presents 
a singular modification of this. Instead of each roof covering 
a compartment, it covers two half«compartments, making a 
gable over each buttress, and a gutter over each window. 

As these modes of aisle-roofing do not abut against the 
central building, they do not necessarily lead to a triforium ; 
ami the clerestory windows might be continued quite down 
to the cornice over the aisle arches. Such is, in hict, the 
case ; but the architects, wishing to retain a kind of triforium, 
formed the lower part of these windows into a very narrow 
one, not lighted from within, as with us, but admitting light 
from without. These gallericB are formed, as it were, in the 
thickness of the wall — if that can be called a wall which con- 
sists only of two fairy-like arcades — the outer glazed, the 
inner left open. The shafts of both are of the utmost slender- 
ness, having nothing to support but the walk above, open to 
the exterior, and the glass of the clerestory window; and 
hence there is no wide arch spanning the wliole compart- 
ment, or at least half of it, uj in English triforia. While the 
hlind triforium at Abbeville, witli tracery and parapets varied 
in each compartment, is exquisitely beautiful, these luminous 
triforia at Cologne, Amiens, Jleauvais, and St. Ouen, by 
admitting light where we commonly see solid work or dark 
openings, produce an effect our Gothic never reached. 

Dr. Moller observes, that the Gothic cburclics of Hesse are 
mostly without clere> tori s, but docs not say whether their 
outer roofs all resemble that at Marburg — an interesting 
question, as this kind of building (which has its own peculiar 
style of beauty, and is well adapted to modern wants/ is very 
variously roofed in different countries. At Vienna, one 

(} 
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enormous high-pitched roof covers all three avenues, and 
gives the form of a barn, with more roof than wall. At the 
east end of Salisbury, a similar roof, but with a moderate 
pitch, below 45°, is skilfully adjusted at the end to fit three 
acute gables — an example well worthy of modern imitation. 
The more general English method was by three distinct longi- 
tudinal roofs (as at the Temple Church), leaving the inter- 
mediate gutters to be choked by every fall of snow. At 
Marburg, the aisles are covered by transverse roofs over eacli 
compartment, originally (now over each pair) proceeding from 
the central roof, and terminating outwardly in hips. 

In the foreign dipteral churches, whether with the outer 
aisles open or divided into buttress-chapels, these parts were 
commonly of the same height with the inner aisles. Milan 
and Beauvais present exceptions to this. They have what 
may be called a double clerestory, the inner aisles rising above 
the outer aisles or chapels, and having windows above them. 
At Milan, the outer aisles arc so disproportionately high, that 
these two clerestories, which are exactly equal and similar, 
are reduced to a very poor altitude ; and the compartments 
being very broad, the vaulting leaves room in each case for 
only a very small window under its crown, i, c. in the centre 
of each wide compartment. Thus these two tiers of thinly- 
scattered holes admit only just light enough to destroy the 
unity of a building with five avenues of equal height ; and 
this famous duomo has neither the beauty of the common 
Gothic nor of the Hessian arrangement, but the disadvantages 
of both, with neither the airy clerestory nor the palm-like 
combination of pillar and out-branching vault-ribs, which 
is peculiar to buildings without clerestories. But how differ- 
ently is this managed at Beauvais, which, though the loftiest 
apartment ever built, is yet made by its numerous stories, and 
their skilfully -contrasted inequalities, to appear both inwardly 
and outwardly loftier than it really is. Eor within we find, 
first, the enclosure walls of the outer chapels, then their lofty 
windows ; above their vaulting a small blank triforium, and 
then the moderate-sized aisle windows; again (above the 
aisle vaulting), the great transparent triforium, and then the 
immense clerestory, with windows longer even than those of 
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the outer tier, and at least ten times the height of the first 
Llank triforium, which yet is (or seems) high enough to form 
a gallery. A dimension is not increased in appearance by 
division into equal parts, but only into xinequal ones well 
contrasted. It is very doubtful whether the uniform repeti- 
tion of columns, windows, or other features, adds to apparent 
length ; but the unequal divisions of Icngtli formed in a 
(Gothic church by the vestibule, nave, crossing, chancel, t&c., 
give artificial length, and the unequal stories give artificial 
height, while the equal stories of a factory produce no sucli 
effect.* Tliis principle of contrasted division is important in 
the composition of mouldings. In good cornices we never find 
two members of equal or nearly equal height together, nor 
should two conspicuous members of the same Jchid be nearly 
equal, even though separated by numerous members of a diffe- 
rent kind. Alternation is as bad as succession of cfjiial i)arts. 
There must also be a fixed limit to the principle of contrast 
where it begins to interfere with that of multitiido. There must 
be a certain disproportion between two divisions which should 
not be exceeded, because then the larger division would 
appear greater, divided into two, than entire. What is this 
limiting ratio ? An examination of the finest classic examines 
would seem to give, for this limit, the ratio of 10 ur 12 to 1. 
A greater disproportion than this, the eye can hardly measure 
or understand as a contrast. While very snuiU differences 
(if visible at all) are always over-estimated, very great ones 
are always wider -cathuuted. Good examples of contrasted 
division should be copied simph/ as such. They are equally 
applicable to the divisions of a building or of the smallest 
moulding, conducing alike to sublimity in the one, and beauty 
in the other. 

The chief peculiarity of general form in the English 

* Perhaps a ijradatcd division, diminishing upwards, may also give 
apparent lieiglit. No building, of the same altitude, appears nearly so 
lofty as a Doric portico; on which Pai;w<irth observes — “In the vertical 
subdivisions of tho masses forming the columns, the triglyphs, the metopes, 
and the mutulcs, and even the ornaments abovo them, — the acroteria and 
terminations of the roof, — it is evident that great attention was paid to 
produce tho effect of altitude, ’ / condut fing the eve from the ba^ upward 
along the columns and cntabViture, in a succession of lines admirably pni- 
portioned to each other, and becoming shorter as they approach the summit 
of the building.” 
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Gothic, viz., the eastern minor transept, so finely developed 
at Salisbury, has been called an “ useless excrescence ; ” but 
it certainly, by the principles of contrast and multitude, adds 
to the apparent extent, and externally conduces not a little to 
variety and beauty of outline. We may account for its 
origin, however, thus : — In cruciform churches there were 
two modes of placing the choir and its furniture ; either in 
the eastern limb, which was most common, or in the centre 
of the cross, as at Winchester, Canterbury, Westminster, &c. 
This place was especially proper when there was a lofty 
lantern over it, as in the Italian duomi and English cathedrals, 
but not in the Erench, in which accordingly there seems to 
be only one example of this arrangement, viz., at Itheims. 
This j)lan had the advantage of placing the choir in the most 
imposing spot, where alone tlie whole building disjdayed 
itself in five grand perspectives,'*^ but it had the defect of 
shutting out the view of the transept arms from the nave and 
from each other, which latter was always the finest propor- 
tioned vista in the building, because not too lengthy for its 
other dimensions. But the builders' of Salisbury seem to 
liave aimed at combining the separate excellences of all other 
models ; f and notwithstanding the fine open view of the 
principal transcjit, on entering the choir we find it crossed 
by another transept, producing by its lateral views the same 
effect as in those choirs which are central. The hint was 
followed more or less comjdetely at Worcester, York, &c. 

There is another peculiarly English variation on the general 
Gothic plan, which deserves much more attention than it has 
liitherto received, and which ought to render the name of 
Alan de Walsinghani pre-eminent among the few Gothic 
names that have descended to us. Having to repair the 
Cathedral of Ely, after the fall of its central tower, in 1322, 
he was led to speculate on the defects of this part of the 
Gothic plan. The four central piers require to be larger 
than those of the aisles, not so much for supporting the 

* The fifth being the tower, which was in all these cases originally open as 
a i intern. 

t This remarkable building combines in its varied plan every kind of cross, 
the whole clerestory east of the tower forming even a Greek cross of perfect 
syumieUy. 
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tower, as for resisting the unbalanced thrusts of the two 
arcades that terminate against each, about the middle of its 
height, and generally cause it to belly inwards. The weight 
of the tower is even useful in fortifying them against this 
effect, and renders it possible to make them more slender 
tlian if they supported no tower ; * still, unless they be made 
too weak, or the ordinary aisle pillars too strong, the former 
must exceed the latter, and must therefore contract the width 
cither of the central or the side avenues, or both, just at the 
j)lace where space is most desirable. This architect then in- 
vented the truly masterly expedient of altogether omitthtg these 
four middle piers, thereby at once forming a noble octagonal 
central space, distributing the weight of its covering, or 
lantern, among eight instead of four sui)portcrs, greatly dimin- 
ishing the inward push on each (because it receives the 
tlirusts of its two abutting arches inclined ^ to c.%oh other, 
instead of 1)0'^), and, lastly, enabling these piers to be enlarged 
to any extent in one direction (outwards) without stopping 
or even contracting any one of six avenues of the church. 
This latter circumstance indeed was not taken advantage of 
at Ely, because it could not be done without interfering with 
the symmetrical spacing of the aisle colonnades already built. 
It must be regretted, too, that this fine octagon remains un- 
finished, being covered lo this day by a wooden sham vault ; 
but it must not therefore be inferred cither that the Gothic 
builders were not bold enough to venture on a dome of 
70 feet span, or that Walsingham’s invention (like that of 
the Ionian architect j* so mr^*!! lauded by Vitruvius) consisted 
only in substituting, for an undccaying and firc-jiroof ceiling, 

* .lust .*is tliu pinnacles placed as loads on outer buttresses rcn>lor a less pro- 
jection of Ibcir foot ncf'cssary ; for the downward pressure combining with 
the push of tlic vaulting renders the resultant nmre v»‘rtical. 

t IJcrinogcncs, the inventor of the “pseudo-dipteral ” form of temple, by 
omitting the inner range of columns in the dipteral ; thus aping its elTcel at 
.1 distance with only half Its real splendour, — an invention (piitc in character 
with the ungeniiine showiness <*f the Asiatic taste, and dearly bought by the 
necessity of substituting th stone ceilings, timber ones, which in their 
decay hfivo brought every colmnn of these famous temples to the ground ; 
while the porticoes of tlie liUh* 'Structure, of Theseus remain, after the lapse of 
twenty-three centuries, still p'-rticoes ^not ruins), and unless destroyed, lik* 
the Parthenon (by gunpowdeO» may last as long as the fime-defyl"?g works of 
the Pliarauhs. 
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a wider but perishable one. I believe these wooden vaults, 
wherever occurring (as at York Minster, and at Boston, in 
Lincolnshire), are only temporary models, put up to serve as 
ceilings, till tlie permanent vaulting could be safely com- 
menced, which (as Wicbeking observes) it never could be till 
several years had been allowed for the supports to settle into 
their permanent form. This precaution will have to be 
rigidly observed witli modern vaulting, if it ever attains any- 
thing approaching that extreme economy of material which 
the Gothic masons practised. 

This invention is equally applicable to any style, or any 
mode of construction;* and if disposed to underrate it on 
account of its simjdicity, we should ask — why was it never 
used before ? AVe might add, why has it never been re- 
invented even by tlio most ingenious modern architects? In 
looking over tlie engraved designs of Palladio, Scamozzi, 
Vignola, <fec., it is wonderful to observe how very nearly they 
often approached this idea without ever completely reaching 
it.*|’ Indeed, no example of it seems to liavc been finished 
ont of England, either in the Gothic or Italian styles, J — ^wd 
even in its native land, it lay dormant at Ely for three cen- 
turies. Of its revival Ware says, “The octagon base, and 
the vista of the aisles tlivough it, is together an invention not 

* There is a boaiilifal instance of its nse in lintel eonstruedon in the tomb 
at IMylassa (tifiurcd in the “Ionian Antiquities” of the Dilelt-inti Pocicly). 
Acccrdiii^y to Mr. I'crf^usson, the .s;iinc form is common in Indian mainolca. 
It would tliiis seem to have l)een inveJilcd thrice, in Ionia, India, and 
ICnj^land, at widely different epochs, 

t It did not, h'hvcvcr, escape tliose excellent f'coinetcrs, the Spanish Arabs. 
Since wrilinjjjtliis, I have learnt of a complete vaulted example by them, in a 
bath at Harcelona. 

t Most modem Ilalinn churches have the oclapon space, but at the expense 
of the aisle avenues, w’hicli arc either absent, or blocked up, as at St. I’eter’s. 
From a plan which Wiebeking saw in the archives of the Cathedral of 
Uologna, iK'f^un IJiSS, it appears that the Ely octagon >vas pro]>oscd on an 
immense scale (110 feel diameter) for that building?, but the ciiiqueccntist 
architects were too timid to venture on it, for the w'ooden model in the sacristy 
adheres to the old method w'ith four central piers ; and neither project has 
suited the resources of “llologiia the Fat,” for the nave only is built The 
(lathedral of Pavia, Imwevcr, begun in 1841), but equally unfinished, presents 
the octagon half-developed, aiul completely so in the original design of its 
architect, Rocclii. It has been said that the duomo at Florence (left roofiess 
till a council of architects and engineers from all parts of Europe assembled 
to consult liow to cover it) exhibits the rudiment of the English octagon ; 
but, if su, it is very rudimentary indeed. The very ancient little Byzantine 
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easily allowed oven to Sir Christopher Wren.” Wren never 
claimed it; he had native plumes enough, without borrowing 
any. Yet, perhaps, if his uncle had not been Bishop of Ely, 
St Paul’s, though a fine, would not have been an unique, 
building. 

This great man, from the beginning of his career, appre- 
ciated the manifold merits of the plan peculiar to his uncle’s 
church, and when called upon to repair Wesminster Abbey, 
he intended to remodel its centre on this type. Bad details 
and Italian cornices could well have been tolerated for the 
sake of such an improvement; especially needed here, not 
only to fit the building for its present use (for which it is now, 
like m<»st Gothic structures, singularly ill adapted), but also 
to correct its peculiar defects ; which arc a want of monumental 
durability, and an irregularity in the compartments next the 
crossing, which in the nave are wider, and in the transt^pt 
narrower, than their regular width. But this improvement 
remains to bo made. At some future day (let us hope, of 
pure taste), when the hoary pile grows infirm and full of 
days, and not only convenience, durability, and beauty, but 
snfcfjj^ also calls for it, Wren’s plan will doubtlc.^ s be carried 
out, without tlic faults of his details. 

Disappointed hero, however. Wren applied tlie principle 
to one of his smallest and ebeapest buildings, wdiicli conse- 
quently (though only a plaster representation, never yet 
executed, as it miglit easily be, in permanent building) has 
given the narrow lane of \’,’albrook an European celebrity;* 
and when his first design for his great work was obliged, by 

chapel of Sanla Fosca, on tho Tslo of Torcello, in the Venetian la;ruiica, 
presents a miieli nearer :i[)j)ro.!ch ; but in this, as well as in the nioderii church 
of Santa Maria della Orazia, at Milan, tho rc|MMul»laucc is only in plin, no 
advantage being taken of the octagon for facilitating the covering, which is 
by a dome, owfour peudentives only, covering the wliolc square. 

* The just and universal ajiprobatioii l»estowcd on the interior of this little 
church, renders it one of the vary few mo lerii buildings that furnish proper 
objects for that search itiio i)ii!iciples which it has been our study to apply to 
the chief ancient and inedijev.d ino(l< h\ In such a search, we cannot but 
observe,^r5#, that of Sir Chi! ^lopherA'-'ron’s fifty '•hurches this is, I think, the 
only one without (jallcries. Ilow greatly, then, iitn fc the facility, or rather 
the possibility, of designing a fine interior, be diminished by requiring a great 
porti(»n (often more than half) of its area to be divided into two th jrs ; vrheii 
even this great man, in so many trials, did not once succeed in solving this 
problem satisfactorily, or so as to produce an effect approaching to that which 
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Catholic influence, to be abandoned (it is said with tears), and 
the form and proportions of a Gothic cathedral substituted, 
he recurred to this arrangement as the cliief source of its 
originality and grandeur. Strange to say, this invention, so 
peculiarly fitted to the Protestant temple, which requires an 
ample central space (not lengthy avenues), has slept again 
for a century and a half, and has only been revived in the 
elegant church just erected at Highbury.* The disuse of 

he so easil}^ produced, in one trial, when unfettered by this most odious 
requirement of ivuidern parsimony. But, in comparing? this church with 
those few only which can compete wdth it on fair ground, — those without 
galleries, — we must still admit its transcendent merit, not only as compared 
with those of its own stylo, but also with those of the purest (loUiic. We may 
fairly challenge the jwodiiction of — 1st, any interior, for whatever purpose 
designed, which produces an equal ctTeet with so small an amount of 
ornament ; and, 2ndly, any interior which possesses e(pial beauty with as 
much fitness for the purI)o^e of Protestant worship. Tlic heiglit being no 
greater than is necessary for breathing room, a division into fvt‘ .'ivunucs was 
absolutely necessary to obtain anything like a majestic loftiness of proportion; 

yet the number of columns does not impede the sound 
and siglit of the preacher, because this very number 
enables them to be made smaller than the usual space 
between the heads of two persons, so that all the 
congregation can, without loss of space, place them- 
selves so as to see and hear; for the pulpit and 
desk are so placed that, if we suppose a lamp lighted 
in eitlicr of them, the shadows of no two columns 
W’ould overlap to form a broader shadow than that 
of a .single one. But not only are the sixteen columns 
so distributed as (o answer this condition (fulfilled 
in hardly any other church); they are so arranged 
in a plain oblong room as entirely to oonccal its 
vulgarity by introducing the various beauties (no- 
where else combined) of tlic Latin cross, Greek cross, 
s<piare, octagon, and circle. Observe, too, how strictly 
the rectangular forms, expressing stability, arc kept 
below: up to the entablature all is right-angled; then come the oblique lines, 
and the elegant circular forms above all. Wren did not (as we remarked in 
Chapter Ilf.) sufficiently observe this principle in sonic of his works, but hero 
its complete observance so improves the idea, that, though borrowed from a 
(jothic work, it could hardly be rc-transfcrrcd into that style without great 
loss; for liow could the combined plans (cross, square, octagon, and circle) be 
kept in that style so equally prominent as they are liere ? — none prevailing 
over and disguising the others. The cross, and especially the square, would 
hardly ai)pear but for the entablature, which could not be replaced by any 
Crothic feature that should have sufficient importance without appearing 
clumsy or unduly exaggerated. Again, that style is so much better adapted 
to pi/fygonal than to circular plans, that it would be difficult to keep the 
former from overpowering the latter, 

* But while the central square of the ordinary Gothic plan is elbowed by 
its piers, the central octagon, on tho contrary, is rather too spacious for tlie 
best artistic effect, and at iSt. Paul’s it overpowers the other parts, making tlie 
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permanent coverings has put an end to all beauty or variety 
in plan. 

III. From the general arrangement of the Grothic struc- 
tures, we must now descend to their details ; first premising 
that these appeared in a different order in different countries ; 
all of which seem to have advanced by different paths towards 
the same object, which they all, about the year 1300, com- 
pletely attained. Not till then did their several styles arrive 

four pjroat avenues seem narrow and low : who would believe that, they nre as 
high jis tho.se of Sali.-^hiiiy? A medium, then, hctwocii the octagon and the 
square is presented by the early ))ointcd cathedral of Sionna, wliich h:is its 
central space a and, tliough this is tln'rc clmii.sily arranged, and 

blocks up (.lie aisle vistas, it might by a little cliange have, left all six avenues 
open and uncontracted. If the middle tran.'^ept avenue otauipied the western 
half ot <hc hexagon, passing through h\oof its sides ohlupiely, then its two 
other ohli(|UC sides might each have, a semi-hexagon de.senbcl on it. The two 
o'Uvr sides of these would form windows; their two eastern si-li s, onlraliees to 
tiie choir aisles; and their two remaining si<les to the east, aisle ot the 
Iraii.'^cpt, w'hich might or might not have a weslt rii aisle, for that tvoiihl fall 
wit bout the hexagon. The breadths between the centres of the columns 
(calling that of the nave 1), w’ould he lliu.s: — 'riie jjavc ai.sles diameter of 
the h(‘xagoii 2, the central transept V i and its aisles A V 'I’he 
eapahilititvs <.L the hexagon ainl dodecagon have Lc»n greatly neglected in 
artistic planning. 'I’heir union wdtli .square forms w’ould pn/ducc many 
beautiful ami useful combinations; useful, tliat is, in vaulkJ and other 
genuine permanent modc.s of con.strucfion ; the cliief arti tie. advantage of 
wliieli modes is, that they re(|uirc or conduce to such combinatioii.s; so that, 
perhaps, elegant planning can hardly bo expected, w'ilhout a return to real 
architecture. Jlartholoniew draws attention to the beautiful symmetry cf a 



plan to which the ve.'^tii ole . f the Temple Church otfers a rude approach, 
viz., a dodecagon wiili its e vering supported by si.x pillars and eighteen 
arches, all of equal span dividing the who’e into a central hexagon, 
surrounded by six square aud six iriaugular comi).trtiiients, all equilateral, 
and making the thirty iiiios composing the plan ail equal. 'I he preceding 
example of hexagonal planning approaches the same i«lea. It re; resents the 
two .stories of the royal inausolcum at St. Denis, destroyed in tlie first Frcnclt 
revolution. 
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at the nearest coincidence ; and this only style, common to 
the various Gothic nations, is that which all have agreed to 
consider the complete Gothic, as containing all the essential 
features of the system, viz. : 1, Universally arching , 

each arch being composed of several ribs or mouldings, so 
arranged that the innermost or narrowest might serve as 
centring on which to turn the next, on which a still stronger was 
turned, (fee., greatly economising the original wooden centre; 
2, Ribbed vaulting ; 3, Apparent buttresses ; 4, Pillar -cluster- 
ing, with reference to the ribs, each rib (whether of the 
vaulting or of the arches) being given to a particular shaft ; 
5, Pinnacle-clustering ; 0, Window tracer i/ , with subordination 
(of principal and minor tracery bars) ; and, lastly. Foliation, 
ov foiling, an universal though seemingly non-essential orna- 
ment. These seven pccnliarities may be considered neces- 
sary to constitute the complete Gothic ; but some very beau- 
tiful styles arose before this complete development, by the 
carrying out of some of tlicse principles alone ; and wherever 
any one of them (especially pointed arching) is consistently 
observed, a beauty is derived from this consistency. All the 
styles which com])lctely carry out tliis principle come under 
the general term Early Pointed, and are further distinguished 
as Early English, Early French, (fee. ; the word “ Pointed’* 
being understood. Of all these, the Early English may bo 
esteemed as decidedly the most })uro and consistent. It is 
not confined to England, but nearly so ; its only continental 
localities being I>rittany and the western part of Normandy. 
All provinces further cast exhibit various kinds of Early 
Pointed, different from ours ; and some of which were for- 
merly supposed to display a more advanced stage, or a nearer 
a])proach to the complete Gothic, than the contemporary 
English cxam])los. Tlius Amiens Cathedral, begun in the 
same year with Salisbury, certainly at first sight appears, 
with its large four-light windows and varied tracery, much 
more Gothic than Salisbury, where there is no tracery, or 
only the first rudimentary effort towards it. But on a closer 
inspection, we find that much of the Amiens tracery (as the 
lower nave windows and the great end rose windows) consists 
of a^tcr-additioua : that the original windows show no greater 
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advance than some at Haliabury (those of the cliapter-hoiise) ; 
that the remaining tracery being simply composed of foiled 
circles or foil -circles* packed together, is no more than what 
the Salisbury builders may be supposed quite capable of 
designing, had they possessed the desire, or the funds, for 
such enrichment ; and, lastly, that if the tracery is mere com- 
plete at Amiens, other features (as the vaulting) are precisely 
similar in both, while others are decidedly more advanced in 
ICugland. This is specially the case with the arch -mouldings 
and pillars, which, even in older buildings than Salisbury, 

( xbibit a richness of clustering far beyond those of Amiens, 
whose groups of five only, with Corinthian capitals and 
equar<‘. plinths and abaci, hardly indicate any advance from 
the Uomanesque. 

It is easy to conceive that the Gothic features might have 
app(‘ared one hy one in a diflferont order in different countries, 
and that while one nation made its first advances hy means of 
ihe pointed arch and vault, another invented tracery or foiling, 
a third began with the acute spire and pinnacle, a fourth 
pushed forward tlio subdividing of tlic cluster-column and 
nniny-shafted jamb. This last was the case with England, 
wliere many round-arched examples even are so Gothic in 
this respect that tliey present as many vertical lines as any 
budding : Winchester tower, of the eleventh century, is an 
example. 

Germany boasts of the first examples of the Gothic arch, 
and yet, strangely enough, was the very last country to aban- 
don the round arch, which continued to struggle with the 
pointed forms, and render the ‘‘ b]arly Gcnnan,” even down 
to the middle of the tJiirtccnth century, an incongruous mix- 
ture unworthy the name of a style. In buildings with com- 
})lete pointed vaulting, and all the beautiful varieties of plan 
and outline mentioned above, when we turn to the windows, • 
those favourite tvpv’s ibr recognising the Gothic styles, instead 

* The nomenclature of iticliman ?ccms on this point more concise and 
tvery way preferable to Ih.itof I’rofcAW Willis, wiiosc/ojVtdf'ohand foliated, 
arch correspond respectively to Rickman’s foil arch and foiOd arch, which, 
to anv observer of Gothic building, seem hardly to require explanation, the 
former being where the whole archivolt is broken into several curves, and the 
latter where these arc only inserted within a simple curve. 
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of the beautiful grouped lancets of the Early English, wo 
meet with such forms as these : — 


1. 2. 8. 4. 



Early German Windows. 


The foiled forms were probably introduced from the East 
(being common in Arabic architecture), and though the 
Germans were perhaps th(3 first to use these forms extensively, 
it was long ere they learned their true use — not to be placed 
alone, but as adjuncts to graver and more simple forms. The 
round trefoil arch scenns in Germany to have preceded the 
common pointed one,* and in grouping two or more open- 
ings under one arch, they aimed at variety rather than unity 
in their forms. Thus, using the letters T, ll, P, and to 
express pointless Trefoil^ Round arch, Pointed arch, and foiled 
circle, we find such combinations as these : — 
n li H II T V 'r V I' V 

T T T r T r U U P P B T u * 

T T P I» 2^PPP R tt T T B R T T 

But not till later than in France or England do wo find — 

V P P 

P * and p i> 

p p r p 2PPP 

When, indeed, the Germans did adopt these combinations, 
tracery of the most beautiful kind rapidly followed, and in 
8t. Catherine, at Oppenheiin, and the glorious design for 
Cologne (1248), tin's part at least of the Gothic system cer- 
tainly attained its fullest development, rather sooner in Ger- 
many than elsewhere. So rapid was this development, that 
there is hardly an example in that country of Farli/ Pointed 
(St. Elizabeth, at lilarburg, is the chief) ; for no sooner did 
their arcliitccturc become completely pointed than it became 
complete Gothic, 

* In England it docs not occur till the complete establishment of the Pointed 
style, and is the hist feature to receive a point, being the only one which 
remains puiiillcss at Salisbury. 
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The German Gothicists particularly excelled in the design 
of spires and the grouping of pinnacles, wliich they carried 
to a complexity unknown elsewhere. This feature sprung 
from the simple practice of finishing a square turret with an 
octagonal or conical spire, and then occupying the spandrils 
left on the plan by four smaller spires ; a proceeding as old as 
the tombs of the Etruscans.* 

The practice of window tracery everywhere had its origin 
in window -^gronjmgf placing two or three lancet windows 
beside each other, and one or more foil or rosette windows 
above and between their heads, in order to fill out the arched 
cell of the vaulting, which then necessarily gave the whole 
group an arched outline ; and this was indicated externally 


* The tomb called that of the Horatii is an example, wh ch, when com- 
])leto_ must have resembled a Gothic pinnacle : and so must, on a far tjreutei 
scale, that famous one of Torsenna, the 
doscription of u liich, given at sccoiid- 
h..ud by riiny, !ias excited much in- 
i redulity, ajui l(‘d to some singular 
r< st(*ratioiis. Munuincntuin reliquit 
[Porsenna] Japideum qiiadratum, sin- 
gula laiorii pedum lata ccc, alta n; 
inque basi quad rata intus labyrintlnim. 

. . . Suj^ra id quadratum pyramided 
Htaiit V, {piatuor in angulis, in medio 
uj«a; ill imo latae pedum j.xxv, ah;e 
I'L : ita fastigiatae ut in summo orbis 
teiie'is et petasus vnus omiiihus sit im- 
))ositus . . . Supra quern orbein uii. 
pyramidcs insujicr singulas exhuit altaa 
pedum c. Supra quas, uno solo, v. 
pyramides, quaruiu altitudiiu . Var- ' 
rwinon puduit adjicere.” The height 
was of course marvellous to those who 
luid lieard of no building higher than 
the Colos-scum or I’authcou, Moderns 
find a greater diiriculty, liowever, in 
the petasus or cap, probably a conical 
roof, simply consisting of a framed 
ring (orbisj suspended by chains or 
tension-rods from tlio central pier. 

There is no need eithr^ fwr making it 
400 feet in diameter, as i ’ergusson dot's, 
or, like Q. De Quincy, alrering th- 
text to get a separate “orbis ctpctas’u»” 
on each spire, and after all erecting two distinf?, monuments side by side. 
The annexed restoration, I believe, conforms to every letter of the text, 
and could be executed without a piece of stone or metal heavier than a man 
could lift 
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by a general drip-mould or label. It then became desirable 
to lighten the irregular masses left between the perforations, 
and this was done by piercing these masses, or spandrils, and 
reducing the solid frame of each foil or rosette to an equal 
thickness all round, as if several such frames or rings were 
packed into one great arched opening, which henceforth was 
regarded as one window instead of several. 

Each country has had its successive styles of tracery, and 
each has begun with the simple subdivision of one arch into 
two, and these sometimes into two again, filling up the space 
between the heads with a circle, as at INIarburg; a foiled 
circle, as at Salisbury chapter-house, and the aisles of Cologne ; 
or, finally, a foil-circle, as at Westminster, and the clerestory 
of Cologne, where it is subfoiled :* thence proceeding to pack 
together such forms over an odd number of lights, to which 
the method of continual bisection would not apply, as at the 
aisles of York ; and thus the first kind, which may be called 
paciced tracery, became complete. Deviations from the prin- 
ciple of packing led to the general tracery, absurdly called 

(jeonietrical f for all Gothic tracery is geometrical, none is 
hand-drawn. This beautiful purely unmeaning tracery waS 
succeeded in all countries by the flowing loop or leaf, and 
then by the peculiar national After-Gothic. Germany, how- 
ever, as it had been the first to perfect, was also the last to 
abandon the “geometrical” tracery, which continued there, 
even into the fifteenth century, our Perpendicular Period, 
England and France, however, in the fourteenth century, 
abandoned the unmeaning for the flowing leaf-tracery ; and 
this, notwithstanding its beauty, had hardly time to show 
itself before it was superseded, here by the perpendiculai, 
and in France by the flamboyant. Hence it happens that of 
the three great classes of tracery — “ geometrical,” flowing, 
and perpendicular — while the last is, as every one knows, 
by far the commonest in England, the most abundant kind in 
Prance is flowing (flamboyant), and in Germany geometrical, 
?*. e, unmeaning. 

* Suhfoilina seems a more concise and clear term than Mfoliation-em- 
ploycd by Willis — ivhich is liable to be mistaken for the practice, common In 
rruuce, of dividiug a flame-like form into only two foils. 
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The unmeaning tracery of Germany is very beautiful, and 
generally partakes of the packed character, the following 
forms occurring 
very abundantly. 

The convex -sided 
triangle and square 
are placed in all 
positions indiffer* 
ently, and the 
franieless trefoils Element, of Ocm, an Trac.y. 

and quatrefoils are often formed on the basis of those figures 
instead of the circle. The foilings and subfoiliiigs, formed 
by a very narrow but deep chaml^ered member, leave their 
little spandrils (called by our workmen) entirely open, 
producing the lightness almost of mctjil-work. 

Circular windows— in England almost confined to the ends 
of the transept — were employed abroad wherever a window 
of the ordinary form would have become of too low and broad 
a proportion.* 



* The term mangold has boon applied to those circular windows in which 
ndiatiiifif miillioiis prevail, and^’osd to those in which no sncli lines are f«)imd. 
Tlic preference given to the latler may he traced to the f(‘eling for subordina- 
tion of the classes of form. A general form of the third class should not bo 
filled up with details of the second. 

The finest rose windows, perhaps, are at St. Ouen, Eouen, and the im- 
mense ones at Beauvais, in which, however, there is not enough subordination 


of different classes of mullions. The finest of the radiating sort are at Stras- 

burg, Westminster, and ^ - ^ 

the south front of 

Amiens, where a j>leas- fllNOhJB 

ing variety is produced ^ 

by the lines radiating W 

from points a little dis- pentubha. Roses Tournantes. 

tant from the centre,' s(» 

as to give alternately a few radiating and a few parallel mullions. The figure <?, 
called ventalpha, is very common in French circular window tracery ; and 


they followed the example of flowers in founding their division, chiefly on tiie 
numbers 3 and 5, those divisible by 4 being comparatively rare. The term 
wh£elf applied indiscriminately to all round windows, would be better restricted 
to those called in France rost’s tovrnantes, which differ from ordinary roses in 
having the similar sectors of the pattern not alternately reversed, but all tinned 
the same way, which gives the idea of rotation. There are many varieties of 
them, though none contain more than six or eight panels, there being none 
above the smallest scale, probably from a feeling of the instability given by 
their rotatory expression. Hence the use of a largo and complex one, as a 
principal and central feature, in achiircli lately finished at Islinglon, piust be 
considered in very questionable taste. 
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When the Gothic system had attained its elimination, the 
chief differences were that vault irajcery^ pillar -clusteriug 
(and perhaps we may add, moulding)^ were best developed 
in England; spire design and pinnacle-clustering in Germany; 
window-tracer y in France ; and foliation in the Netherlands 
and Spain (where it took an extraordinary richness and com- 
plexity from the Arabs, its probable inventors). All these, 
however, were rather differences of degree than of kind, and 
the style might be said to be now everywhere the same. 

The Gothic, then, had in the fourteenth century become a 
complete system, as consistent in its principles as the archi- 
tecture of the ancient Greeks, to which it was yet in many 
respects directly oj)posito ; and it is truly surprising to trace 
how by a continued steady progress in one constant direction, 
an originally perfect stylo was, through various stages of 
decline and even deepest barbarism, gradually converted, 
after almost twenty centuries, into another style as perfect as 
the first, yet directly opposite, in many of its principles. 

This opposition appears stronger, the more perfect are the 
two varieties of Greek and Gothic which we compare. The 
better each may be of its kind, the more perfect is the contrast, 
and the chief points of contrast are the following : — 

In the j)urc Greek an arch was inadmissible ; in the pure 
Gothic a lintel or beam is equally inadmissible. 

In imitative Greek all arches have to be disguised as beams; 
in imitative Gothic all beams had to be disguised as arches. 

In the former, the props required to confine the arches 
must be concealed or disguised ; in the latter, props must 
appear, whether they Jire wanted or not. 

The severe unity of the Greek will not admit of scenery, 
#. c. decoration behind decoration. The wall behind a colon- 
nade was plain, not even windows being admissible there. 
The Homans advanced a step from this by allowing two 
systems of decoration together, the front system of columns 
and entablature, the hinder of arches or windows. The 
liomanesque builders carried tliis further, and in their latest 
works placed arches behind arches in three or more depths. 
This was approaching the Gothic, in which style (and in which 
alone) the planes of decoration are unlimited as to number. 
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Lastly, looking at the general character, the expression of 
the Greek temple is that of majestic repose; that of the Gothic 
is aspiring flighty or at least growth. The first arises from 
the absence or non -perception of oblique pressures. Every- 
thing gravitates straight downwards, and its weight seems 
somehow to be rendered peculiarly visible. But the Gothic 
arches and gables, the tapering buttresses, the sprouting 
crockets and bud-like finials, the bristling pinnacles and 
spires, all seem shooting upwards, and by their terminating 
all at different heights, seem aiming higlier and higher; 
while internally the same character is preserved by arch 
above arch and canopy above canopy, by the palm-like com- 
bination of shaft and vaulting ribs, and, lastly, by the great 
preponderance of vertical lines over horizontal ones, both in 
number and (perspective) length. 

This last circumstance has, from its simplicity, been too 
exclusively dwelt upon, and even regarded by some as the 
Gotliic principle, a distinction which it docs not merit, for 
the aspiring character cannot be imparted by this alone ; and 
on the other hand, this character is possessed in the highest 
perfection by many buildings which have (in the exterior at 
least) more numerous and extensive horizontal lines than 
vertical ones (as is the case with Salisbury); nor do the nearlg 
vertical bear a greater proportion to the horizontal than in 
Grecian buildings, in which, owing to the diminution of the 
columns, &c., any indg vertical lines occur. 

Hickman, however, made the important observation, that 
In the complete Gothic, every horizontal line meeting a ver- 
tical one, either terminates or changes its direction, while the 
vertical continues its course unaltered. In the pure Greek 
precisely the reverse takes place ; all vertical lines are stopped 
by the first horizontal one they meet, while the horizontal 
continue (generally without a bend) from corner to corner of 
the building. The diiference therefore consists, not so much 
in the number or extent of horizontal lines, as in the fact of 
their being unhroken in the Greek, and frequently broken in 
the Gothic. In both they are equally necessary to preserve 
the unity of the building, by tying all its parts together. The 
neglect of this, arising from the misapprehension and abuse 
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of the ** vertical principle,” as it is called, has led in modern 
times to the erection of churches so totally destitiito of unity 
AS to resemble a group of chapels of various heights stuck 
together. 

That this is not Gothic will appear by examining those 
Gothic structures (few, indeed, in number) which have beem 
finished in one lifetime, or after one design, and escaped the 
unscrupulous alterations by which so many grand edifices 
liave been reduced to patchwork. Such buildings are the 
cathedrals of Salisbury, llheims, Milan, Cologne, St. Ouen, at 
Itouen, and the celebrated chapels at Cambridge, Windsor, 
and Westminster. These include all the styles, and the 
utmost degrees of verticality, yet all possess perfectly that 
unity which arises from correspondence of liorizontal divisions 
and features all round the building, and is as necessary in this 
style as in any other, to distinguish a great building from a 
group of little ones. 

But the aspiring principle was liable to abuse by its inven- 
tors in the palmy days of Gothic art, ns well as by their 
imitators now, though in a different manner. No sooner was 
this beautiful tendency of the style observed, than it seems to 
have become the main object of Gothic design to increase and 
push to the utmost this expression, so appropriate to a reli- 
gious edifice. It was a fine idosL to make everything in God’s 
house point heavenward ; but to the various methods resorted 
to in different countries for exaggerating this expression, we 
must partly refer the gradual decline and fall of this wonder- 
ful style, which proceeded by different stej)s in each country, 
giving rise to what Professor Willis has happily named the 
different forms of After •Gothic, The Germans seized on the 
idea of groicth, and the budding and sprouting expression ; 
but perhaps the French were most successful in increasing 
the aspiring expression : by a slight change in the prevailing 
forms of the flowing tracery, they converted the loops or 
leaves into flame-like forms, till the Flamboyant buildings 
appeared not vegetating, as in Germany, but Hazing from 
the foundation to the bristling finials. The difference between 
this style of tracery and our own flowing style (exemplified in 
the west window at York), is, that while the upper ends of 
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our loops or leaves are round, or simply pointed, i. e, with 
finite angles^ the upper ends in France terminate, like the 
lower, in angles of contact (those formed by two curves that 
have a common tangent). It was necessary to the leafy effect 


that the loicer 
angles should be 
tangential ; but 
to the flame - 
like effect, that 
the upper ones 
should be so, 
even if the lower 
were finite; and 
hence some ex- 
amples of flam- 
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boyant-tracery, turned upside down, form a kind of leaf- 


tracery. 

Our countrymen, however, adopted a method which was 
less conducive to the aspiring expression, and which con- 
ducted them to a style loss rich, and certainly less varied, 
tlian any of the other After-Gothics. 

Erroneously supposing that an abun- 
dance of vertical lines would increase 
this character, they were led to con- 
vert all the flowing lijies of the win- 
dow tracery into vertical ones; to omit 
the ca])itals of nearly all tlic smaller 
shafts or shaftlcts, thus converting 
what had been blank arcades into 



mere panels; and then to multiply, diininisli, and extend 
these panels and endless repetition of vertical linos over 
every part of the interior, and, in florid buildings, even of 
the exterior. 


l>ut the ‘‘ Perpendicular Style” may also have arisen from 
that judnciplc of construct ice vnitg, on which wc have so mucli 
insisted, and according to which a style is pure and perfect 
in proportion to the exclusiveness with wdiicli a certain mode 
of construction pervades, or appears to pervade, every feature, 
from the greatest to the least. In Gothic architecture this 
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mode of construction is arching, in other words the subjecting 
materials to compression alone, never to tension or to cross- 
strain. Hence the perfection of this style requires that no 
member, however short or strong, should be treated, or appear 
to be treated, as a beam.* All materials must appear (as far 
as the eye can judge) to be not only in equilibrium, but in 
such equilibrium as would apply to flexible as well as rigid 
bodies. Hence the apparent flexibility which every one 
notices in fine Gothic architecture ; the stone is treated as 
though it were flexible, i. e. no dependence is placed on its 
rigidity, and therefore it appears to have none. Now in 
applying this to the chief kinds of tracery, we must remember 
that the statical conditions of a flexible Gothic arch require 
a weight concentrated on its vertex, but will not admit of any 
concentration of weight on any other point. But in the “ geo- 
metrical ” tracery , the arches over the lights receive generally 
no pressures on their points, but concentrated pressures on 
certain parts of their haunches, viz., where they touch the 
circles or rosettes that seem packed into the window-head. 
Such tracery, formed of a flexible substance, could not keep 
its form. The flowing loop-tracery is an improvement on 
this, and the flamboyant still more so ; but in the Perpendicular 
stylo alone do we find a complete recognition of the princijde 
that the Gothic arch should be loaded only on its vertex. In 
this style alone do wo find tracery which, if converted into a 
flexible material, would undergo no change of form. 

That the perpendicular tracery was used from this feeling 
rather than from false taste, will apjjcar from that great type 
of perpendicularity, Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, in which, 


* IIow extensively this is felt, without being expressed, will appear from 
the universal condemnation of a certain feature common in the 
Karly French I’oinh'd. The capital of a large shaft is made to 
support the bases of two or more smaller shafts. Now', why is this 
wrong, w'hen we constantly admire a shaft bearing the pressures 
of several out-branching vault-ribs ? Because in this latter case 
all the pressures meet in the centre of the capital, w’hich is thus 
subject to simple compression alone. But in the other case the 
little shafts exert parallel pressures on cacli side of the axis of the 
lower shaft, so that the capital becomes a short beam, like the 
beam of a balance, supported, in the middle and loaded at each 
end. But the Gothic principle, in its purity, admits of no beams ; 
tml this case places the universality of the principle in a strong light. 
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though the principle thoroughly pervades every other part, it 
is not to be traced in the flying buttresses ; for here statical 
principles rather required the voiding to be effected by circles 
(as in the spandrils of the Pont-y-Prydd and iron bridges), 
and accordingly this is done. Ilow different is the construc- 
tive consistency here shown, from the want of it in certain 
earlier French works, — the cathedral of Orleans for instance, 
where the window-heads are packed with rings and rosettes, 
while the flying buttresses arc pierced with perpendicular 
archlets, concentrating all their weight on certain po/wAs of 
the lower curve, against all statical propriety. 

But the grand error of the “ Perpendicular” was its intro- 
iluction of a graver class of form in details than prevailed in 
main features. 

•• Another fault peculiar to the decline of the system in Fug- 
laml sprung from the reduction of imnelliug (originally an 
excellent constructive principle, for the economy of material) 
to a source of ornament merely. Common sense tells us that 
a panel is a method of diminishing bulk or weight without 
diminishing superficial extent, and is therefore only applicable 
to parts whose office depends on their extent — whose duty is 
to enclose or fill up spaces ; but never to those which have to 
support. Thus the spandrils of a bridge are proper places 
for panelling, but never its piers,^ The application of panel- 
ling, however, to supports was left to the very latest cxaujplcs 
of Gothic degradation ; but for a long time previously, the 
principle was abused in the fan -tracery vaulting, whose 
ribbing and panelling was not constructive, but only deco- 
rative ; the joints occurring indiscriminately in the centre of 
a panel, or the centre of a rib. 

Other abuses overran the style in different countries, many 
(but not all) of which may be referred to the change admirably 
described by lluskin, as occurring everywhere at the culmi- 
nation of the style, viz. the tramference of attention from the 

* The Doan Bridge, Edinburgh, has been celebrated ns a piece of engineer- 
ing (not architecture), and yet those parts are panelled which are meant to 
have most supporting power and take up least space ; and those are left un- 
panelled whose office is to fill a given space with the least burden on their 
supports. Such is common sense” building “not pretending to archi- 
tecture.” 
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maMe^ (of light or shade) to the lines. Thus, in early tracery, 
or rather aperture-grouping, the forms of the apertures alone 
were attended to, and not those of the intervening stone- 
work. Perfection was attained when both (the apertures 
and the mullions) were equally studied ; and decline began 
when tlic mullions or bars became the principal objects of 
design, and tlieir wavings and flexures more attended to than 
the forms they enclosed. So also with shaft and moulding 
composition ; he observes, ‘‘ Those of the earlier times were 
in the plurality of instances composed of alternate square 
and cylindrical shafts variously associated and proxiortioncd. 
AVhere concave cuttings occur [examples arc given], they are 
usually between cylindrical shafts, which they throw out into 
broad light. The eye in all cases dwells on broad surfaces, 
and commonly [except in England] upon few. In course of 
time a ridgy jn’oeess is seen emerging along the outer side 
of the cylindrical shaft [compare a and b], f)rming a line of 
light upon it, and destroying its gradation. Hardly traceable 
at first, it grows and pushes out as gradually ns a stag’s horns: 
sharp at first on the edge, but becoming prominent, it receives 
a truncation [as at c], and becomes a definite fillet on the 
face of the roll. Not yet to be checked, it pushes forward 
( as at n] until the roll itself becomes subordinate to it, and is 
finally lost in a slight swell [see e] upon its sides, while the 
concavities have all the while been deepening and enlarging 




behind it, until, from a 
succession of square or 
cylindrical masses, the 
whole moulding lias be- 


come a series of concavities edged by delicate fillets, upon 
which (sharp lines of light observe) the eye exclusively rests.” 

In Germany the chief vice was inlerpenetration, or the 
making mouldings appear to pass through each other, instead 
of stopping each other.* This was at length carried to such 
extent, that no member could stop against another, but must 
seem to run through and come out on the other side, even 


* Perhaps this arose from a fancy to repeat and exhibit everywhere the 
symbol of the cross. It is known that some monkish writers of that age 
amused tliemselvcs with linding crosses in every object of nature. 
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though it were in consequence obliged to be cut off abruptly 
in the air, giving rise to crossed foiling^ and what has been 
called 8 tum 2 )-trsLCQYy. Moreover, that originally beautiful and 
useful member, the ogive crocketed 
hood, became to the Gorman design- 
ers what the panel was to the English. 

It overgrew everything else, till the 
buildings became covered with tracery, 
not of panels but of intersecting hoods, 
which, not confined to their three 
purely Gothic forms, tlic rectilinear 
(see page 185), tlic concave-sided, 
and the reflexed or ogive, now ran 
into all imaginable shapes, which, 
interpenetrating in all directions, gave the idea of entwined 
plants, an effect increased by the innumerable crockets. 

In France, the Gothic, in its flamboyant form, seems to 
have maintained a certain degree of purity longer than any- 
where else, for the transept fronts of Beauvais, built in 
1555, exhibit hardly any instances of Italianising tendency. 
Strongly marked horizontal cornices, however, begin to stop 
the vertical lines ; and the latest French buildings free from 
Italian details, display a style called Burgundian, with the 
same general tendencies as our Tudor, but far less skilfully 
carried out ; the arches being not only depressed butpofwite, 
and the following forms (flat-topped, scmicircTdar, and three - 
centred false ellipse), especially the first, becoming common, 
and their ugliness disguised in a blaze of excessive ornament. 



Inlerj)enptrating Hoo<ls aiul 
Crossed I'oiling. 



Burgundian Arches. 


Everywhere the finishing stroke was given to expiring 
Gothicity by the return to beam and lintol construction, and 
the attempts to disguise these straight horizontal forms into 
the semblance of depressed arches. The loss of constrmtive 
unity, the return to universally mixed construction (as in the 
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Ante-Gothic ages), completed the downfall of this, as it had 
before completed the downfall of the antique system. 

In one respect, however, the fall of the Gothic architecture 
perhaps differed from that of the Classic, and was more com- 
plete. It was a fall out of which nothing could be expected 
to arise, — a fall not of a style or system merely, but, in a 
certain sense, of the entire art. It was the end of a progress 
in one constant direction, which had rim through the whole 
history of European architecture, quite independently of the 
changes from style to style, — unaffected by the Romanesque 
debasement of tlie art or its Gothic renovation. Tiiis was the 
progress from maguitiulc iomultltmle. Though twice attain- 
ing constructive and decorative truth, it is obvious that the 
apparatus of the art, in its second complete phase, consisted 
of diminished and multiplied derivatives from the chief 
structural members of its first phase. Even the sorry little 
“tobacco-pipe shafts” (as Goethe calls them) of the expiring 
Gothic, were the direct lineal descendants(howevcr degenerate 
they may seem) of the massy columns of ICarnac and Selinus, 
— derived by an uninterrupted process of reduction and mul- 
tiplication of parts, which was the general tendency of all 
changes in architecture from the time of Dorus, its inventor, 
to that of Henry VII., — and the Londoner who daily passes 
that monarch’s frittered monument, or those who gaze from 
railway carriages on the Tower of Ulin, or the sky-darkening 
littleness of Beauvais transept, should regard them as some- 
thing more than remarkable buildings, or even landmarks, of a 
remarkable era in art, — as the melanclioly cenotaphs of an Art, 
that, after counting her age by centuries, had then completed 
her world-long career, — had, at lengtli, worn hirself out. 
The process could he carried no further; complication had 
readied its limit, — in the finite divisibility of the material, — 
in the finite capacity of man, — and the finishers of those piles 
should have inscribed on them, “ Architecture is finished ; 
henceforth he content to copy," The fault of what has been 
called, improperly, the “ Florid Gothic,” was not excess of 
ornament. Every complete style admits of being made both 
too plain and over-enriched or florid. What is Lysicrates* 
monument but a specimen of Florid Grecian ? Or what are 
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the choirs at Ely and Lincoln but Florid Early English — florid, 
though retaining all tlie lovely freshness, of a young style 
hardly out of its infancy? But tile richness of the expiring 
Gothic differed from the richness of all previous styles (at 
least all in Europe). It was not real ornament, — not artistic, 
or deriving its value from the amount of thought embodied. 
It was only a sham richness produced by endless repetition of 
tlie same features. The art had before, in the After-Classic 
decline, shown all the indescribable but unmistakable symp- 
toms of old age, — that picturesque but graceless decrepitude so 
exactly opposite to the equally indescribable charm of youth ; 
but it had never before fallen into this dotage that cliarac- 
terises the After-Gothic, whether amid the blaze of Flam- 
boyant tracery, or the Per2)endicular panelling and fan-work, 
or the vegetating luxuriance of German hood-work. We 
find nothing similar to this false richness, — this unreasoning 
and unmotived multiplication of a few conventional forms, — 
except in the breaking up of the Egyptian, Hindoo, and 
IMoorish styles, in each case seemingly a final breaking up. 

Those who think the Gothic system fell a prey to classical 
pedantry, a retrograde principle, or what they are pleased to 
call ** vandalism,’* are greatly mistaken. There was nothing 
forced, fanciful, retrograde, or abnormal in the change from 
Florid Gothic to the Classical “ Renaissance.” The former was 
not superseded by the latter. It had fair play, and the field 
to itself. It fell by its own inherent i^rincijdes of decay, and 
left the field vacant, before the perceived absence of true 
architecture rendered the importation of a new style neces- 
sary. Surely the most devoted admirer of the Gothic cannot 
turn from its latest jiroductions to the contemporary works of 
the Italian school, or the subsequent imitations of them by 
Inigo Jones, and call the change retrograde. It is rightly 
named a “ renaissance f though it was not the renaissance of 
architecture. That we admit to have taken place already, 
not in the sixteenth century, but in the first half of the thir- 
teenth ; that romantic and golden age of architecture, dear to 
the memory of all admirers of this art, when, after ages of 
darkness and fiilsehood, constructive and artistic truth began 
to dawn in the freshness, activity, and vigour of a new system, 
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that (advancing with a rapidity of progress to which even the 
})resont boasted progress of other arts and sciences affords no 
parallel) effected in one generation the mighty change from 
barbarous building to refined architecture ; so that many who 
in their pupilage beheld the clumsy efforts and motiveless 
vagaries of the Serni-Poiiited and Early German, doubtless 
lived to foresee the glorious culmination of the new system, 
and to see the development of many of its wondrous beauties, 
if not in actual execution, at least in intended designs. 

What union of efforts in one direction, what coin])lete 
agreement as to principles of taste, must have pervaded the 
artists of that eventful age ! — It is generally supposed that 
they formed a corporate body, who, entirely devoted to this 
art, and under a rigid discipline, requiring inviolable secrecy 
as to its principles, went with their gangs of masons from 
place to place, wherever a church {or rather a monastery) 
was in hand. This is .an important distinction to be borne in 
mind. They were not the only church -bhildcrs (at least in 
this country), though probably the only minstcr-buihlers. 
Since, our fancied revival of Gothic architecture, ignorance 
of its principlesj and the consequent necessity for amassing 
voluminous collections of examples and precedents, liavc led to 
the egregious error of 6U])posing that our f),000 parish 
churches contain an exhanstlcss fund of such “ precedents,” 
on whose genuineness .and consequent infallibility we may 
rely, and rest from the weary search after truth ; for, to save 
ourselves the labour of thought, is the real object of all this 
industrious measurement .and delineation, and bustle of end- 
less research. Now, the fact is, that our old ‘‘Gothic ” parish 
churches arc, for the most p.art, gothic indeed ; — the work of 
illiterate rural masons, totally ignorant of the principles of 
that or any other architecture ; repeating as well as they 
could the mere details, empty forms, or clothing, of the only 
nrchitecturo they saw, — that of the scientific fraternity of 
Gotliicists, — without the remotest conception of its meaning, 
motive, or principles. They admired the cathedrals and 
abbeys, as all admire that which is consistent, united, and true, 
though they cannot see what constitutes the consistency, 
cannot discern the one motive that gives unity, cannot state 
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the truth. Thus they admired and copied, but did not 
imitate. These 9,000 buildings, so precious, to be “restored” 
with such care (or as some say impossible to be restored), 
display in no single instance, that I have seen, an attempt at, 
or appreciation of, unity, simplicity, correct expression, or 
any one principle of sound taste (beyond mere honesty). 
Perhaps it may have been otherwise on the continent, for 
the old village churches of Picardy and Normandy seem, as 
far as a very limited observation could extend, much superior, 
or rather a different thing, architecture instead of building ; 
— exhibiting these principles; and generally vaulted or in- 
tended to be so. Wherever this is not the case, we rarely, 
perhaps never, find simplicity, constructive truth, consistency, 
or subordination of forms, in the other parts; and I would 
propose to designate all such buildings by the term Gothic- 
esque, as bearing just that relation to the Gothic which the 
Romanesque did to the Roman ; only differing in being 
ju'actised not subsequently to, but contemporaneously with, 
its original; on account of tlic peculiar state of mediseval 
society, the monopoly of knowledge, and the jealous secrecy 
of the only architects. 

The Gothic, throughout its career, nobly imitated nature 
in one particular, which the Classic system never attempted. 
In the organisms of Nature, and those of the Gothic system 
(but of no other), do wc find a most rigid economy of mate- 
rial, accompanied by no economy at all of workmanship, — 
often none of manual labour, but never any of mental labour. 
The most lavish expenditure of labour (or at least of thought) 
seems to have been considered no ivastc, if effecting the smallest 
saving of material , and the whole decorative system con- 
sisted in removing superjluons matter not conducive to 
strength. This unique principle, recognised in no other 
style, I look upon as not indeed the most essential to Go- 
tliicity, but the most seldom lost sight of, and most exten- 
sively pervading the Gothic of various countries and periods. 

a" retrospective glance at the history of this system, as of 
every other, will show us progress, as long as the object ot 
the artists was Truth ; decline the moment that object became 
progress, as long as minor and decorative forms 
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were imitated froin great structural and essential ones (but 
BO modified as to be brought into a lower class, more curvi- 
linear, more eumorphic, less architectural),’"^ — decline, the 
moment structural forms wero copied from decorative ones, 
and whenever copying was substituted for imitation ; — pro- 
gress, wherever the great governed the little, — decline, 
wherever the little governed the great ; — progress, whenever 
the problem wjis how to adorn a proposed construction, — 
decline, whenever it was how to construct a proposed adorn- 
ment ; — truth, whenever it was sought for its own sake, — 
falsehood, when auijthlng else than truth was the object ; — 
truth, whenever the work was loved for its own sake, — false- 
hood, whenever it was got through for the pay’s sake ; — 
truth, as long as it was sought /loto to lavish most thought on 
a given amount of work, — falsehood, as soon as it was sought 
hjovoto e ffect a given object with the least expenditure of thought. 


OP rOST-OOTIIIC AKCHITEOTURB, 

It happened (from no necessity that we can trace) that the 
fall of Gothic art was coeval with the last great transition of 
human society, the most sudden of all such transitions, the 
change from the middle age to the modern, — from the world 

♦ Tliia fcclin;' was no leas prevalent in the true artiats of moilerii Italy. 
For instance, htdvstcrs (whicl they invented) arc obviously miniature 
columns; but not copied froir columns. No, tiioy are truly imitated , — 
modified to tlieir less structural more decorative, station, by a sacrifice of 
structural to decorative fitness i. e., of sttadcal to mere formal beauty. 
Statical beauty is most fully ilcvclopcd in the Doric column, but mere 
cumorphy attained its perfection in the ancient vases. Now then, lake a 
column and a vase, reduced to the same height, and drawn on the same axial 
line, — ^and draw a third outline, whose ordinates shall everywhere be a mean 
between those of the column and the vase,— -you will obtain a form fit for a 
baluster. The baluster {the most successful novelty ever introduced hy the 
moderns), if not an invention of genius, was at least one of refined taste. It 
fell, however, before the popular English notion of lightness. Those who 
think a building is rendered light by the omission or utmost possible reduction 
of eaves and other projections (i. e., by giving it as much as possible the 
appearance of a solid Hock), think of course that the balustrade is heavier 
than a massive solid dado (taken from the foot of a building to be placed on 
the top) ; and looks heavier than a row of square sticks, in which the opposite 
qualities of fLimsy substance and the severest gravity of form, of course, 
neutralise eacn otlier, and produce sheer negation of art, by themselves ; but 
in a composition, positive ugliness, positive anti-art^ which is indeed what 
lightness generally means with us. 
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without printing to the world with it. The causes of the 
Gothic fall were, as we have said, intcnial, and must have 
destroyed it, independently of all external agency. It was 
no fault of printing, therefore ; but it so happened that as 
printing arose, Gothic art expired. 

The intervention of tliis discovery renders it impossible to 
draw analogies from what happened before, to what may 
happen after it. We are no longer living in the same world. 
Moreover, three centuries and a half do not afford experience 
enough in the new state of things, to permit reasoning from 
the past to the future. The change is hardly completed, or 
at least its shock and noise not over, — its transient ellects arc 
not enough subsided to enable us to distinguish clearly the 
permanent ones. 

Nevertheless, I think we may see this — that there can 
never again be such a thing as a chronological progress, cul- 
mination, and decline of pure architecture, in any form. It is 
true that in the transitional period, before the new state of 
tilings had established itself, there did arise in Italy some- 
thing slightly analogous (but only on a much smaller scale) to 
the sti/les of the ancient and mediajval worlds. I allude, of 
course, to the three schools of modern (or rather semi-modern) 
architecture — the Florentine, Homan, and Venetian schools; 
i,e, successions of artists, each succession pursuing a particular 
kind of truth, in a particular path, and manifesting a general 
progress, each beyond his predecessor, as that truth was 
approximated, — a general decline and final ruin, as that truth 
was overpast, niistakon, forgotten, either from novelty-seeking 
or (wha^ amounts to the same thing) ambition to display a 
greater mdividual progress — a greater step forward than the 
advanced state of the school lift room for. This is what makes 
the turning-point of a school or style ; for the styles of olden 
time were only schools on a much larger scale. Advance 
is constant as long as thvtre is room for each artist to make a 
considerable improvement, visibl.* to the vulgar, not so refined 
as to elude the public gaze. But it is obvious that as a style 
or school advances, and gets nearer its proposed truth, there 
is less and less room left for great improvements, or rather for 
great changes ; for the greatness of an improvement is not 
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proportional to the greatness of the change. At length there 
is no room for great steps, but the only possible, improvement 
is in points of detail and exquisite refinement, — in the size of 
a moulding, the turn of a curve, — in things that the vulgar 
eye cannot perceive, — in the mlmiteSy not the modulcSy of the 
proportions of an order. Then comes the cry, “ Is architec- 
ture stagnant? Can architects do nothing but copy?” The 
weak, time-serving artist is seduced, and breaks his allegiance 
to tlie Truth, the Aim of the School. He will make a bold 
step. He will pass for a genius. He mcilces a change, not for 
the sake of Truth, hut for the saJee of change. Ho makes a 
considerable step, a step visible to all, and therefore a false 
step. The deed is done. The point is turned. The school 
has culminated. It is a declining school. 

The three Italian schools exhibit a certain analogy to the 
three styles or “ orders” of the antique architecture, and like 
them retain the indelible expression of the peculiar character, 
circumstances, or turn of mind, that presided at the places of 
their nurture. The Florentine is the Doric style of modern 
palatial or domestic architecture. Admitting of little appa- 
rent ornament, but any degree of real richness, — genuine, 
polite, full of tliought for the spectator, with no display, no 
obtrusive art, always more artless the more it is studied and 
artificial, always appearing to contain less work, both mental 
and manual, than it really contains, — this style, even in the 
smallest buildings, delights the cultured eye by its truly 
Grecian refinement ; yet awes, on the great scale, by a sub- 
limity that only the Doric temple ever surpassed. Tide 
quality arises from the leading principles being perfectly 
Dorian, — severe contrast in principal forms (which, indeed, 
are more exclusively rectangular than those of the Doric order 
itself), — strict suhordination of the lighter classes of form, — 
•powerful masses, self-poised, without corbelling, without arch- 
ing, — breadth of everything, of light, of shade, of ornament, 
of plain wall, — dfpth of recess in the openings, of perspective 
in the whole mass, of projection in the cornice. To these 
we must add another attribute, not much observable in the 
Doric (nor, perhaps, any temple architecture), and remark- 
ably deficient in the other modern schools. This is a sort of 
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utilitarianism, or absence of features useless to convenience 
or stability, an absence of sacrifice to ** avcbitecture proper,’* 
— I mean sacrifice of material , — but abundant sacrifice thereto 
of thought ; and of manual labour an amount quite optional, 
this (like all real styles) admitting of great plainness, or very 
florid enrichment. On the whole, the Florentine may be 
called the common sense school, and its importation into tliis 
(iountry by Barry is a benefit that should atone, perhaps for 
many failures. 

Very different in principle was the school that sprung from 
tlie luxurious mistress of the Adriatic, and like its prototype, 
the Corinthian of old, soon superseded its sober rivals, having 
been, till within the last few years, the general moilel to tlie 
architecture of all transalpine Europe. Its aim was splen- 
dour, variety, luxury, pomp, and ornament — not so much real 
as effective ornament. Thus it rarely contains so much carv- 
ing or minute enrichment as tho Florentine admits, but it 
lias larger ornaments, constructed (or built) ornaments, great 
features, useless except for ornament, as inaccessible porti- 
coes, detached columns and architraves supporting no ceiling, 
towers built only for breaking an outline, &e. Its decoration, 
instead of being collected (like that of the Florentines) into 
masses, contrasting with other masses of plain wall, is equally 
spread over the whole work. Itectangular severity gives 
place to curved elegance in arches, domes, circular and 
obli<iue -angled plans ; contrasts are on a smaller scale — 
though more numerous, yi.t less obvious — for gradation, not 
contrast, presides; parts are more numerous and dissimilar ; 
the monotony of many things alike is dreaded ; everything 
is more comjdex ; breadth is little esteemed, and there is 
danger of falling into the opposite quality — fritter. Tlio 
painting styles of these two cities were not more diametri- 
cally opposed than their building styles. The description 
that applies to the fornn r, with scarcely a word altered, will 
describe the latter. In Morence, mere eyc-])leasiiro is fore- 
gone, variety denied, niuiiotoiiy endured, for the sake of gran- 
deur and the higher objects of the art. In Venice, tJie higher 
excellences are sacrificed to the lower; true gramieur, to 
pompous effect ; intellectual sense of fitness, to mere eumor- 
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phic beauty ; the mind, to the eye ; self-concealing art, to 
self-displaying art. No wonder that this has been (and, per- 
haps, ever will be) the popular style all over Europe. 

Intermediate in every respect between these extreme 
schools (and therefore holding the same place as the old 
Ionic) is the manner of the Roman school. It is less definite, 
less of a stijle^ than either of them, because often verging on 
their limits ; its earlier works resembling the Florentine, and 
its latest the Venetian. But its intermediate and best efforts 
have a character of their own. Admitting of more variety 
(at least in general forms) than the monotonous Florentine, 
yet far less than the pliant Venetian, it has ncitlier the 
exclusively palatial or domestic character of the former, nor 
the universal applicability of the latter. It is better adapted, 
however, to churclies than to any other class of buildings. 
This fitness arises from the grand, simple, and uniting effect 
of one tall order, generally commencing at or near the 
ground, and including (or rather obliterating the distinction 
of) two or three stories. This colossal order is surmounted 
sometimes by an attic much lower than itself, but never (in 
purely Roman design) by another order of a size comparable 
to itself. Orders piled on orders are a Venetian charac- 
teristic; and ill Florence, the various stories, being astylar, 
have nothing to unite them into one. Thus the Roman is 
evidently the only school that makes a high building appear 
a single story, — an effect most desirable in both the exterior 
and interior of churches. Again, this tlirowing of two or 
more stories into one, necessarily reduces the quantity and 
strength of horizontal lines, while increasing the length and 
number of vertical ones, so as to produce something of the 
gothic verticdlitgy which indeed is as decided in many build- 
ings of this school as in the Gothic itself. 

To describe these schools more technically, or with regard 
to rules rather than principles ^ — the Florentine is mostly 
astylar, the style of fenestration and rustic quoins; the 
Homan, the style of pilasters; the Venetian, that of columns. 
In calling the first astylar, we do not imply the total absence 
of external orders, but their absence as main features or on 
any considerable scale. Their chief application is to windows 
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and doors, and the greatest orders never include so much as 
the height of a single story. In the Roman school, the great 
scale of the principal order renders it chiefly an order of 
pilasters, since the entablature could hardly be carried from 
column to column, except by disingenuous contrivances which 
the art was not yet debased enough to allow. The inter- 
pilasters, however, of the great order were often filled in with 
smaller and columnar ones, in two tiers, while a still smaller 
set, decorating the openings, yet further enhanced the appa- 
rent scale ; or rather enabled the eye truly to estimate the 
greatness of the actual scale; which, in large buildings 
affecting Grecian beauty, is hardly possible. As the Venetians 
did not use such large orders, they easily made them more 
columnar, and introduced hanging entablatures, beautiful 
^ though useless. In this school there is (except in churchcp) 
no principal story or principal order ; for if there be only 
one, it is mounted on a basement sharing attention witii 
itself; and if there be more than one, they are nearly equal, 
or equally important. 

If the reader understands the differences of character we 
have endeavoured to impress on him, he will readily guess 
that arcuatlon is almost absent from the Florentine, only 
sparingly used in the best Roman, and most abundantly in 
the Venetian schools. General plan and outline, in the 
Florentine, is of the utmost simplicity and compactness 
(rendering it fitter for town than country buildings) ; in the 
Roman, slightly more varied; in the Venetian (whenever an 
open site will admit), broken, complex, picturesque, and 
poetic, like the architecture of painters* backgrounds, pyra- 
midiain g, percec a jour, and bristling with detached members. 
It is, of course, the only school attractive to the young, the 
romantic, the half-cultivated taste; and hence it naturally 
became the parent of all other schools, as far as the advance 
of the new or modern order of things \rould permit anything 
like schools to arise, which was only very imperfectly the case 
after the introduction of the modern architecture into France, 
England, and other transalpine countries. 

The French were slower in adopting Italianism than our- 
selves. Even after the fall of their long-lived Gothic, and the 

Q 
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Burgundian form of Gotliicesquc, they still adhered pertina- 
ciously to some national fancies, such as extravagantly high 
roofs, dormers, &c., and did not attain to Venetian purity 
(if such it can be cfilled) till long after England had been 
beautified with the works of Jones and Wren. Once esta- 
blished, however, the French school retained its purity longer 
than ours, is hardly yet extinct, and places that country at 
present decidedly above the rest of the world in architectural 
taste. 

The English school coinmcnced with Inigo Jones, and ended, 
properly speaking, with Taylor and Dance, about the middle 
of the last century; for Sir William Chambers, though some- 
times included in it, evidently formed no member of the scries, 
but was essentially a modern, i.c, an indlvidualy independent 
artist. The mistake has arisen from his having been felt to 
bo the last earnest truth-seeker in English architecture ; 
which since his lime has pursued no aim but noveltj/, or the 
no less destructive (and jicrhaps even more contemptible) 
motive of mimicking particular styles. 

The English school was exclusively founded on the Vene- 
tian, only two buildings presenting a very slight tinge of the 
Roman, viz., Blenheim, and the river front (only) of Green- 
wich Hospital. As for the Florentine manner, it was totally 
unknown in this country till introduced by Barry. The chief 
merit of our school was its escape from those absurd mon- 
strosities that are exemplified at St. John’s Church, West- 
minster ; which are abundant in the decline of most foreign 
schools. The chief defect was insufficient attention to general 
oullinc, especially of the upper parts. Only two artists. 
Wren and Vanbrugh, attended to this ; and of these, the 
latter carried his study of it perhaps too far, making outlines 
too complex, broken, and painting -like. 

The reader must not suppose that any school presents that 
smooth unbroken course of progress and decline, that unity 
of aim, that entire merging of individuality in esprit de corpSy 
which characterises the styles of olden time, and renders, in 
them, the works of different artists undistinguishable, while 
those of different jpc7jW« are identified at a glance, and defin- 
able to within a few vears. No, the schools belonged to a 
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transition period between the mcdiasval and the modern, — 
the age of and that of individual artists. There will 
never bo another school (in anj/ art) ; for, as styles ceased 
with the great change — the invention of printing — so have 
schools now ceased with the complete establisliment of the 
ne\v state of things consequent on that invention. 

As the modern age advanced, scliools became less and less 
definable ; the transalpine less so than the Italian ; the decline 
of every school less so than its rise, — less even -coursed, more 
interrupted by exceptional geniuses, as Scamozzi in Venice, 
Vanbrugh in England. At length we arc arrived at that 
state in which there is no school nor ever can be. Hence- 
forth every (real) artist must be a school in himself. 

In proof of this, observe the regular advance, cub.iination, 
^ and decline (if he lives long enough) of every modern artist's 
manner. Of course this is visible only to those of cultivated 
taste, perhaps only to architects themselves. Now, architects 
are not a class famous for unanimity. If diet/ agree on a 
point, there must be some reason for it. But I think all 
those of acknowledged taste and culture will be found to agree 
in this. Ask them each, separately, to review and give a 
general opinion on the whole scries of the works of some 
brother of considerable length of practice, cither living or 
lately dead ; I doubt whether they will ever differ, cither as to 
the fact of a regular progress and decline, or as to the precise 
work at which the one ended and the other begun, — a point as 
distinct as the culmination of the Gothic or any other style. 

Attention to the effect wrought on Fine Art, by the great 
change from old (i,e. printlcss) to modern society, will guard 
us against the dreams now indulged in by some, respecting 
possible new schools, and periods of pure taste. The thing is 
impossible. There will never again he a period of pure taste. 
There will never be another Periclean age, nor another thir- 
teenth century. But there mag be another Pericles. Observe 
the difference. Though general or national taste will always 
be depraved, there need not therefore be total depravity of all 
taste. Though purity can never be prevalent, it need not 
therefore be absent. If we can never hope to see another 
thirteenth century, let us be thankful that, on the other handy 
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we never need (but by our own fault) see another seventh, 
producing nothing true, and therefore (by a kind law of human 
nature) nothing permanent ; hiding its imbecility, that shrunk 
from inspection, in ephemeral hovels, — that might pass into 
oblivion, and “ leave not a wrack behind.” 

Some regret that we have (as they think) no national style. 
Alas ! the woe is that we have a national style, — a national 
shame, as all national styles ever wdll be, — a disgrace from 
which our sole hope of escape is in other nations acquiring 
(quickly let us hope) styles as national, and therefore as vile 
and depraved. We are perhaps the only nation that has a 
national style, certainly the first in history that has had one ; 
for, observe, no7ie of the styles of old were national, — they w^ero 
the styles of classes, priesthoods, and corporations : they 
attained their purity, I doubt not, precisely at the times w’hen 
the many, the nation, know least, talked least, and cared least, 
about architecture. This was the very essence of their sue* 
cess, — that they w^ere the exclusive production of the thinking 
few, uninfluenced by the thoughtless multitude ; though uni- 
versally admired, yet totally unpopular, un-national. 

Pure taste in architecture (or any other art) is a thing of 
much thought, owing all its value to that thought, and there- 
fore inaccessible and utterly uniiUelligihle to the hurried, the 
gross, or the thought-grUdging. All who expect fine things 
to descend to them are utterly debarred from the truly fine. 
Far from producing, they shall not even enjoy or see it. It 
is forbidden by immutable justice ; it is impossible in the 
nature of things. Pure art, then, ever has been (in every 
nation), is, and (under the present dispensation) ever wull bo, 
the exclusive and inalienable property of the few^, the thought- 
ful, the earnest. If it ever became the only art, that w’as 
because these few contained the only artists, — nay more, the 
only judges, the only dilettanti. Such a state of things can 
never occur again while a printing-press exists. The many 
now have a voice in art. Therefore most art is, and ever 
will be, art for the many and of the many ; and as long as 
the many (in every nation) are vulgar, gross-minded, and 
thought-sparing, so long must every national style, by an 
indispensable necessity, be a national disgrace. 
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The architecture of France and other European nations has 
not yet sunk so low as ours, becauso it has not yet become so 
national. Only at homo can we trace the whole melancholy 
but instructive story of the gradual nationalisation, and con- 
sequent debasement, of architecture, from an art of the few, 
in the reign of Edward II., to an art of the many, in that of 
Victoria. For all that long descent of six centuries, steadily 
and irrespective of all change in decorative styles, do we find 
evei'y step, — every change even in the smallest member, — a 
change from truth to falsehood, from the genuine to the sham. 
As early oven as the Tudor, or at least the “renaissance,” we 
begin to exclaim, “ Surely degradation can stoop no lower. 
This must be the limit of falsehood. Every word bo-ng a lie, 
Hhey cannot alter one without tolling a truth.” Yet the next 
step shows us how short-sighted we arc ; for, impossible as it 
seemed, a change is yet made for the worse, — the affectation 
made more affected, the fraud at once more fraudulent and 
transparent, the art at once more artful and less artistic. At 
every successive step does further debasement seem inconceiv- 
able, yet the next step effects it ; and oven now, though it baffle 
imagination to conjecture how absurdity may bo increased, 
we may bo sure that if the art can bo made more national, 
means will bo found of rendering it yet more absurd and fiilse. 

What then ? Can we dispense with the disgraceful art, and 
have no architecture ? Impi.ssible ! We defy you to do with- 
out architecture ; it is a part of the nature of man, and he 
can no more throw it aside than he can cease to he man ; it 
were easier far to dispense with building. Neither the caves 
of Petra, nor the Arab tents pitched there, arc building; and 
yet both are architecture. The nations indeed, the many, had 
no architecture, in the times of the styles ; but they could see 
and admire that of the few. Now, tiicy must have architecture 
of their own, true or false. 

At length, then, we have a national style. But, alas ! not 
only can no man or set of men build unarchitoctu rally, or 
without a style, — but neither can they avoid stamping their 
mind thereon, and leaving the indelible impress of the cha- 
racters of the style-formers; i.c. not always the designers, 
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but the majority or most influential part of those who have 
affected the style, by example, by infection, contagion, or mere 
proximity. Thus the old styles, though not national, bore 
some impress of the national characters. Dr. MtJller asks^ 
What will teach a man so much, in so little time, respecting 
the comparative characters of the Greeks and the Chinese, as 
a glance at the views, placed side by side, of the Parthenon 
and a pagoda ? Wo will add : suppose an intelligent person, 
well acquainted from history with the comparative characters 
of the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, Homans, Mediaeval Clerics, 
Arabs, and -Hindoos, but having never seen any of their 
architecture, to be shown it for the first time, would he have 
any difficulty in identifying the productions of each ? Well, 
our present style, being more national, is more full of cha- 
racter than any of these. More distinctly than the Egyptian 
piles speak of tyranny, slavery, and priestcraft more fully 
than the Greek express intellect, polish, and refinement; — 
more loudly than the Homan proclaim ambition and general 
energy ; — more truly than the Gothic embody a religion, or 
rather a romantic devotion ; — more than all, docs every form 
and feature of the modern English style express fickleness, low 
cunning, hollow affectation, simulation, servility, and thought- 
flying hurry. What ! are these then our national characters ? 
No ; but they are the characters of the wiawy, in every nation ; 
and we are as yet the only nation that have a style of the 
many. I appeal to all who have ever returned to our shores, 
after a long absence, to say whether they could shut their eyes 
to the hateful expression that met them in every building — 
wdiether they could at first walk our streets without being 
disgusted, and, if of a sensitive temperament, almost sickened, 
by the intensely marked character of the architecture. 

But where, it will be asked, is the architecture of the few, 
the thinking, the truth-seeking ? There is none ; it is swal- 
lowed up, and mostly indistinguishable from the mass ; for, 
observe, though a majority, or an independent body, cannot 
build without expressing their true character (however they 
may cheat or simulate in anything else, they can never give 
a false expression), it is otherwise with a minoritij With all 
their efforts to express themselves truly ; inexpertness in the 
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language, want of technical culture, want of union, an eye 
deadened by long use to the ugliness of the prevalent expres- 
sion, — all these causes may conspire to render their most 
earnest endeavours unavailing to free themselves from the 
influence of the general corruption, which will thus often 
overrun and falsify the expression of their works. To obviate 
this is now the office of true architecture. The general taste 
can never improve. Pure taste can never again prevail ; but 
it can fight. Ever in the minority, it nevertheless need never 
be extinct. It can only exist, indeed, by lighting every inch. 
This is its glorious destiny, to wage a perpetual war against 
falsehood ; perpetual, because it ought never to yield or relax, 
yet can never hope to conquer ; glorious, if maintaining its 
ground, from that very hopelessness, — for is it not more 
glorious for a minority to stand their ground against over- 
whelming numbers, without hope of respite or victory, than, 
as in ancient and mediioval times, to have twice routed the 
sleeping enemy by surprise, and after each occasion to have 
been themselves fairly routed in their turn ? 


CONCLUDING KEMARICS. 

Among the few, then, that enlist on the side of Truth, and 
resolutely engage in this perpetual conflict against false, 
against popular, against national taste, it must ever be borne 
in mind — 

I. That there is no substitute for thought. All the pon- 
derous tomes of examples, specimens, &c., from Adams 
and Stuart downwards, have been intended, or received, for 
this purpose ; and, as such, arc not only totally worthless, but 
extremely prejudicial; though invaluable as materials for 
analysis, free criticism, and search into principles — for which 
purposes they have never yet been used. 

Nothing can increase thje value of a design which docs not 
increase tl^ labour of thfi designer (by designer I do not meuu 
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draughtsman). Every reference to precedent should do this, 
and will do so with every true artist, Eut the false artist 
refers to precedent, to save himself trouble ; that is, to cheat 
hie employers, by diminishing the value of his work, without 
diminishing its apparent value. 

II. Novelty -hunting, and the false use of precedent, are 
the Scylla and Oharybdis between which the many, and the 
architects of the many, are for ever destined to be wrecked. 
It is possible, however, to fall into both at once.* 

That nothing is beautiful which is without motive, most 
of the thinking will admit ; yet it is necessary to add, that 
novelty and antiquity are no admissible motives. But though 
age affords no reason whatever for the adoption of anything, 
it gives every reason for its examination and study, 

III. We cannot too strongly instil into the reader, that, 
while novelty is in itself neither a beauty nor a fault, but 
totally immaterial — novelty sought for its own salce is the 
destruction of art. The end of art is truth. The instant it 
proposes any other aim (be it novelty, or to catch the spirit” 
of a particular time or place, %, e, mimicry, or any other fancy), 
it ceases to bo art ; and what is not art, is not architecture. 
Aim at catching the spirit of all true architecture, not that 
of any one style — still less of a notoriously false style. 

IV. If, as we have also endeavoured to instil, the main 
distinction between artists is, that some strive to put as much 
thought as possible into a given work, and others to do that 
work with as little thought as possible — then, if one of these 
principles be art, it follows that the other is not merely its 
absence, but its opposite ; — not a mere negation, but an active 
principle, for which, finding no name used, I would propose 
the term antUart,\ 

* Tims at present (as nothing can be real) even our novelty is only sham 
novelty — a copy of a copy — masons’ whims or blunders, raked out from the 
corners of Italv. 

t Hero is the simplest instance I can find, which will display the two 
principles. The reader knows the old established way of cutting the stones 
of an arch in rusticated masonry, each stone presenting a five-sided face : 
well, two other modes have lately been adopted, each making the faces of the 
stones four-sided. In one, the voussoirs are alternately long and short, like 
battlements ; in the other, their extrados is cut to a regular curve. Persons 
of taste, hoAvever, prefer the old method, but without knowing why. Now I 
will tell you why. Just sketch the tliree on paper, and you will perceive that 
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A very small portion of anti^art peeping out, is enough to 
destroy all our pleasure in a work of art. Witness the pots 
and cowls that finish the skydinc of most of our piles of 
architecture. A foreigner would think tin’s nation bankrupt, 
to judge by the innumerable public buildings standing un- 
finished, covered with these hideous make -shifts. 

V. The highest beauty is fitness. Therefore, when you 
see a thing highly beautiful, beware of copijing it till after 
mature study; for the more beautiful (i. e. the fitter) it may 
be in its situation, the less likely to be fit (/. e, beautiful) in 
any other.* 

Those who wonder why architects often condemn what 
other persons of good taste admire, seem to forget that the 
latter cannot distinguish what belongs to the designer, from 
what belongs to the theory of his art as he found it, and 
which not only the true artist learns, but even the most 
ignorant falls into^ as we inevitably fall into the habits of those 
around us. But the eye of an architect has acquired the 
power of instantly separating these two parts of the design, 
setting aside the one as a mere matter of routine, but singling 
out and fixing itself on whatever is the designer's own. Now, 
if we perceive that all the beauty — all the truth, in the build- 
ing, belongs to the former position ; — that whatever belongs 
to the designer, whatever is new — is false — is adopted either 
for novelty, or to save thought, or for affectation, or for anti- 
art ; we condemn the work, and justly : for what avails it to 
have been correct as far as rules and precedent would apply, 
if wherever he has acted for himself he has sinned ? What 
avails it to have repeated truly the 9110 words for which he 
could find authority, if the 10 which he was obliged to add 
are all false ? It is these ten alone that show whether he is 
an artist or not ; and these things, though small, and escaping 

the old is by f.ar the most troublcjsome to design, yet gives the least work to * 
tlie mason, having fewest oblique joints. Tliought is expended to save manual 
labour. But in both the new modesi, mental labour is saved at the expense of 
the manual. The first ia art^ the others anti-art, 

* It seems wonderful that English buUdets cannot perceive, that if a design 
be beautiful (t. e. fit), standing on the ground, thmfore it must be unfit and 
monstrous when hoisted aloft over a gaping void ; or that if a form be beau- 
tiful at the foot of a building, it mvst, for that very reason, be liideous at the 
top, and vice versd. 
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the casual glance of the puLlic, glare to our eyes as huge 
blots, totally defacing the routine beauty ; though that may 
form the major portion of the work, and may cause the unin- 
formed to regard it as •phamig m tJw whole. 

Beware of mistaking this on the whole, for os the whole. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds observes, that “ the totally ignorant 
beholder, like the ignorant artist, cannot comprehend a whole, 
nor even what it means/* When such speak of the eflcct as 
a whole, they mean on the whole. The effect to them is 
pleasing, if it contain a majority of pleasing parts. 

ISuch are now the most influential judges of art. By a 
singular inconsistency, those wdio constantly profess to be no 
judges, are really the style-formers. They say, “ We know 
nothing of the art, but we know what pleases us.” But what 
docs this assume ? Plainly, that the art is intended to please 
them. This is the grand art-destroying error. No true art 
is, or ever was, meant to please the many, but to teach them 
when to be pleased. 

In limiting, w’e fear, the number of true artists, it must be 
remembered that one may be a true artist without being a 
master, or anything like one. The difference is this : most 
buildings are so transparent, that W’e look at their front, and 
see through to the back of the designer’s mind. According 
to the proportions wo see of thovght-spefnding or thought^ 
saving spirit, so we admire or condemn ; and when \vc can 
discern no self-sparing, no anti-art, we pronounce the work 
purelij elegant ; but not necessarily masterly. The work of a 
master is equally or even more transparent ; but though the 
eye pierce deeper, and i)erhap3 find more faults, it cannot 
reach the bottom. Admire as much as we may, wo perceive 
that there is more beyond left unadmired. 

The few principles which we have endeavoured to elicit 
or explain in this volume, have been arranged in an upw^ard 
‘ progression, from narrow and particular, to wider and more 
general ones. We first tried to distinguish the different 
grades of beauty in building, and assign them their true 
relative ranks. Thus colour, whose laws of harmony are 
purely ]jhysical, came before uniformity, which appears some- 
times addressed to the sense, and sometimes to the mind. 
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Beauty of outline, being vvliolly addressed to the mind, though 
perhaps to its lowest faculties, came next, and was traced to 
the union of unity and variety, which union is to be effected 
in two ways — by gradation, and by contrast. Proceeding 
then from unmeaning beauty to that which is distinguishable 
into classes, we showed that its two opposite characters — 
grandeur and elegaiwe — depended on the comparative pre- 
valence of these two principles — contrast and gradation. 
According to the relative proportions of these, we divided all 
possible forms into five classes, and insisted on the observance 
of the natural disposition and subordination of these classes 
one to another, as practised in all the pure and admired 
styles. This we regard as the most important principle in 
mere geometric design, aijart from constructive and other 
Ikness. 

We then considered the two cognate qualities of suhlimitg 
and picturesqueness, referring the former chiefly to, — 1, the 
j)reval(3nce of contrast, and rarity or absence of gradation ; 

2, the expression of mechanical power in the construction; 

3, the principle by painters called breadth, i, c., the collection 
of every thing or quality into great unbroken accumulations ; 

4, a quality wo called depth, the reverse of flatness or shallow - 
iioss. On the difficult subject of picturesqucncss, wc simply 
gave the notions of Kiiskin, that it arises from the same 
qualities that would be sublime in the subject itself, attaching 
themselves not to its essence, but to some accident, as light 
and shade, colour, situation, state of decay, <fec. 

We next considered how nature should bo imitated, with 
generalisation, i, e., by taking all possible objects that have 
the character we want to give, extracting all that they have 
in common, and rejecting what is peculiar to each. We 
insisted on the same method as necessary in the imitation of 
masters, styles, and manners; and endeavoured to distin- 
guish between true and flilse imitation or copyism. Another* 
kind of false imitation, viz., deception, was then considered ; 
the grievous error of regariling it as an object of art, the 
total destruction thereby fallen on popular art, and the great 
caution necessary for the thoughtful who would escape this 
defilement. Connected with this we endeavour to enforce 
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constructive truth or the non-disguise of the real statical 
principles of the construction ; and, lastly (a principle hitherto 
totally neglected by the moderns), constrmtive unity, or the 
consistent adherence to one statical method throughout a 
building.* 

The two short reviews of the pure styles” afford the reader 
particular instances and modifications of these principles, and 
perhaps of some liigher ones. 

Pure architecture, then, may be regarded as consisting in 
the combination of constructive and decorative Truth in 
their widest sense, or of constructive and decorative Unity. 

This union was anciently sought by all nations, — attained 
by the Greeks alone, — dissolved by the Homan introduction 
of the arch, — gradually lost by the increasing admixture of 
that constructive principle , — rkstored by its total adoption, 

* It may, to some, appear strange that I have said nothing of a principle 
so much mentioned in every month, as Simplicity. Simplicity (whatever 
meanings it may have in other subjects) has in art only .one meaning, which 
is, the exact opposite of AffecttUwn, Sir Joshua Reynolds observed, tlint it 
was hardly possible to define tliese two most subtle anUigonist spirits. Like 
air or light, thin, ethereal, ubiquitous, and inevitable, they still seem to laugh 
at theory, and elude the grasp of w'ords. May wo not then conclude, tiiat 
Simplicity is wrongly calletl a pHnciple of art, "being rather its highest ohjcct, 
—not one of its means, but of its emlsV 

Correct expression in building is rare and difficult, poetry yet more rare, 
but Simplicity is the rarest and most difiicult quality of all! "There is great 
danger in confounding it >^ith other things called by tlie same name, wliich 
leads to affecting those things as means of art (which they arc not), and thus 
induces the exact reverse of Simplicity, viz.^ Affectation. Engineers are 
peculiarly liable to these mistakes, and should be told that u'hatevtr affects 
Simplicity has it not. 

The most disgusting of all affectation is the attempt to appear artless. But 
artlessiicss is the perfection of art ; for the aim of true art is not to ajipear, 
hut to BE, artless. 

We could hardly enumerate the absurd or art-ruining principles that have 
been taken and used for simplicity. The most harmless have been, 1, Geo- 
metric Simplicity; 2, riainness, or absence of ornament These, indeed, are 
sometimes merits, but are not Simplicity. If they were, the west portico of 
Drury I^ane Tlicatre would be finer than the Parthenon ; and Somerset House, 
before it was covered with tinkers’ pots, must have been finer than if the 
> architect had allowed it real chimncjrs. 

But Simplicity has also been sought by, — 3, Jtudeness, or absence of thought 
for the spectator ; 4, Barbarism, or neglect of general experience, acting as if 
no previou:i art were known ; and 5, Anti-art (see note, p. 232), mistaken for 
urtlcssness, the perfection of art. 

Of barbarism, there is one mark veiy liable to pass for Simplicity. This is 
the unprepared transition from one member to another (as in the Gothicesquo 
“discontiiiuoiis imprjst”). It is essentially the mark of a savage. In all 
civilised architecture there are only two instances of it, viz., the springing of 
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to tho exclusion of all other apparent construction, — and a 
second time lost by the increase of tensile construction and 
the indiscriminate mixture of all constructive methods. 

Since this second degradation of the art, however, many 
great artists have lived, especially in Italy, a country which 
has never attained a system of constructive unity. For, 
except the pseudo-Greek buildings of tho empire, and the 
pseudo-Gothic pile of Milan Cathedral, with a few other 
exotic importations, it has never seen a building possessing 
even the aj)pcaraiicc of constructive unity. Such a country 
is that in which we might look for the development of a style 
suitable to the mixed construction practised for the last three 
centuries ; and, accordingly, in that country, such a style did, 
after many ages of unsuccessful efforts, at Ici gth appear, 
under the constellation of artists that adorned the fifteenth 

tho Doric shaft from the stylobate, and that of the trigl>’ph from the tionia 
nvhioli, ho^^(•vcr, has sonic preparation in the subtriglyph). Sitch ihinr/s can 
he (dloxm* i/i no other style, Kcnioniber, that the liighcst order of poetry 
admits of expressions that would be barbarous in any other writing. Unpre- 
pared transition from ground to wall, from w^all to roof, can ho perpetrated 
only by savages. Even London plasterers know this ; but not knriwing that 
wliat is beautiful when true, ceases to bo beautiful when false, — they stick on 
a sham plinth overhanging the “area,” — ^aud as the progress of ail popular 
an, is from truth to falsehood, then from true falsehood to sham falsehood, Ac. ; 
tlii.s plasterei's’ art is (incredible as it may seem) copUiL in yranite (see tho 
pedestal to (jieorge IV. in Trafalg.ar Square), 

Simiilicity seems to me to require (among other principles) a sort of 
utilitarianism, like tliat of the Gothicists, but totally different from that of 
modern engineers. For instjmee, Salisbury Cathedral is ono of the mo.st dis- 
tinguished buildings in the woi J, for true simplicity. Its buttresses (which, 
as far as I can learn, are tho oldest in eadstence, perhaps the first ever built) 
are surpassed in beauty by none, equalled by few. Now, so strictly utilitarian 
aic tliey, that I doubt whether you can find a single moulding or cutting 
which docs not either economise material, increase their mechanical efliciency, 
or their durability (by tlirowing off tlie wet). They arc pieces of excellent 
enyineering, then. Let us compare tlicm with modern engineering. A 
modern engineer would have made them, doubtless, plainer, and (what is 
nearly the same thing) geometrically .simpler, — ^much simpler in form. But 
this would not have hen making simpler buttresses. It would only have been 
making ruder ones ; les. d.inblc, less efticientfor the same mass, more massive • 
for the same mechanical ell'ect, and uglier because containing less tliought. 

I regard the Salisbury buttress (if it be original) as the most artistic feature 
invented since the time .,i Dorns,— its designer lavished upon it all tlie 
thought ho could, in or ler to save material and manual labour; just the 
reverse of the principle of most modem architects and engineers, who would 
have saved themselves a vast deal of trouble, at the expense of the material, 
or labour of others, and at the expense of beauty ; for beauty is entirelv pro- 
portional to the amount of thought left in the stone. 
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and sixteenth centuries. The system then developed was a 
new one, though composed of classic details. It affords more 
scope for variety in general arrangement than either of the 
pure systems, — certainly more than any impure ones ; and it 
possesses a pliancy that may be bent to all the purposes pro- 
bably that can ever be required in buildings of mixed con- 
struction. As long as such construction prevails, we may 
safely predict the continued prevalence of this architecture 
among the thinking. 

But the two pure systems, perhaps it will be said, are 
things too good ever to be entirely given up. If so, far more 
are they too good to be abused and caricatured. If they are 
worth copying at all, they are worth copying completely ; and 
this can never be done but by copying their construction as 
well as their decoration. If modern habits or means will not 
permit this, they will not permit the old style. Count the 
cost, therefore. If you want to imitate the archless style, 
your biiilding must I)e archless, or a huge lic‘. If you imitate 
the beamless style, it must be beamless ; and every un vaulted 
building, ancient or modern, that apes this style, is a motive- 
less and unmeaning sliam. 

Not less preposterous than the attempt to revive dead styles^ 
is the requirement to invent, for ordinary buildings, a new 
one. As long as we have no new stylo in construction, we can 
have none in architecture ; but if we call the mixed construc- 
tion a new kind, we have a new style adapted to it, — a modern, 
a living style : the growth of modern circumstances and of 
the existing modes of construction : — new^ moreover, inasmuch 
as we are only on the threshold of its possible combinations 
and varieties, far more inexhaustible than those of either of 
the pure systems. In this country particularly, the beauties of 
the modern architecture are hardly known, nor can it be said 
to have ever had a fair trial, or indeed any trial in more than 
one or two classes of buildings.* It would be ridiculous self- 
conceit in an architect to pretend wilfully to go back and try 
to solve anew that which has been already solved, and only 

* What arc called classic churches, for instance, are, for the most part, more 
anti-art, no more Classic than they are Chinese. Wren had no opportunity 
of erecting a handsome parish church. His pupils fell either into littleness or 
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by the snccessioTi of a long line of great artists, lie can 
never hope to overtake them with such a start in their favour ; 
while by commeneing from the point they reached, the poorest 
talents may advance beyond them. 

But while no inventive architect would lokh for a nc\v style, 
convinced that there is far more scope for variety and new 
combination in one already enriched with the accumulated 
genius of three centuries ; it is certain that, in another point 
of view, a new style is indispensable. There n a class of 
buildings tending towards a new style of construction — be- 
coming loss mixed in this respect — and approaching a con- 
sistent use of tensile covering, to the exclusion of every other. 
To til is third system of constructive unity, there is no old 
style adapted. None was invented for it. It is a new thing, 
and its treatment must be new, — new, because subject to old 
princijdcs ; and to be effected only by a patient search into 
those old principles. Let us not mistake what we have to 
do. It is that which has been done only twice before ; in the 
lime of ])oru8, and in the thirteenth century. We must 
carefully attend to the modes by which it was effected on both 
those occasions. On the first it was done most perfectly. 
There was the least to do. There was no lumber of a rotten 
system to sweep away. There was falscho(;d indeed to rec- 
tify, but it was only decorative, not constructive, and probably 
unbacked by prejudices and precedent. The second purifica- 
tion was less complete, but more like, in circumstances, to that 
now required. Its grand impediments were prejudices in 
favour of old but useless forms, and against an useful member 
(the buttress), under the notion that it was unarehitcctural. 
So it is now. The method of tying building together (said 
Wren), instead of giving the arches, &c., sufficient hutment, 
is contrary to the principles of sound architecture. Yes, con- 
trary to the only two systems of architecture knoivn to him 
or to us, but not therefore contrary to all possible systems. A 
Greek would have condemned thus the method of wedging 

Boromiman comiptlon ; and since their time, there have only been hole-in- 
the-wall preaching? rooms, — sham temples, — and now pseudo-Gothicesqne 
barns, copies of copies by mediaeval village masons. England does not possess 
a modern church in the modem style. 
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stones together by lateral pressure ; and after this method 
was introduced and used in all buildings, it was fifteen cen- 
turies before architects *could be brought to admit the ap- 
pearance of this lateral pressure. For a still longer period 
has tension been a principle of building, and yet not of archi- 
tecture ; much longer has the tie been struggling for admis- 
sion, and been refused. As nothing was effected towards the 
development of the second system till the arch -cove ring be- 
came universal — till a building became beamless ; so can no 
advance toward the third be expected till this constructive 
principle become universal, in the widest covering and in the 
narrowest, — till a building be erected both loilhout lintel and 
without hutment. 

If the retaining of useless entablatures after their office was 
superseded by the arch, was a falsehood and a hindrance 
necessary to be swept away before any progress could be 
effected, — have we not a perfect parallel in the retaining of 
useless buttresses after their duty has been superseded by the 
tie ? 

There is, among otlier art-destroying fallacies, a notion 
now prevalent, that architectural styles sprung up of them- 
selves, and that if we wait long enough, in process of time a 
new one may grow up, we know not how. A new railway is 
more likely to grow up. Decorative manners, fashions, are 
not to be confounded with a new style, still less with a new 
system, such as the two, the only two, that possess construc- 
tive and decorative unity. Yet even a new fashion does not 
come unsought, — without search after novelUj. Far less can 
an architectural system arise but by an earnest and rightly 
directed search after truth. For five thousand years have 
all the nations beyond the radius of Greek influence sought a 
true system of beam architecture, and never found it. For 
fifteen centuries did Europeans use the arch, and seek a 
system of arch architecture, before they found it. For a 
much longer time have Arabs, Turks, Chinese, sought the 
same, and never attained it. For twenty centuries did the 
Italians practise mixed construction, and seek a system 
thereof, before they attained it. Let us not deceive our- 
selves : a style never grew of itself ; it never will. It must 
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be sought, and sought the right way. We may blunder on 
in a wrong path for ever, and get no nearer the goal. 

A new style requires the generalised imitation of nature 
and of many previous styles ; and a new system requires, in 
addition to this (as Professor Whewell has remarked), the 
binding of all together by a new princi^pU of unUt/y clearly 
understood, agreed upon, and kept constantly in view. Con- 
structive statics affords three such principles, — the depres- 
siLE, the coMPREssiLB, and the tensile, methods, — the beam 
— the arch — the trusi ; of which the two former have been 
made the bases of past systems : the third is ours, to be used 
in the same manner. 

Such I believe to be the problem Truth propounds to the 
architects of the present time ; but its solution will be found 
utterly hopeless, as long as we indulge any hankering after 
noveUff for iU oim sake; any mean disposition to follow 
instead of correcting popular taste ; and above all, let none 
dare attempt it till we have engraved on our compasses a 
hackneyed sentence, but one which I suspect to contain nearly 
the whole theory of art, — seek not to seem what you 

WOULTI BE, BUT BE WHAT YOU WOULD SEEM. 
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AstneUc arts, 17. 

Aisle roofing of continental churches, 

193. 

Aisles, dipteral, of fortMVn churches, 

194. 

Alison on the characteristics of beauty, 
60 ; on sublimity of forms, 90. 

Aiiiiena cathedral, admirable propor- 
tion of, 192 ; aisle, roofing of, 193 ; 
interior buttresse.s of, 187 ; propor- 
tion of heiglit to breadth, 190; 
triforium at, 193. 

Amiens and Salisbury cathedrals 
compared, 1 84. 

Angular forms, expression of strength 
by, 60. 

Angular forms which exhibit the 
principles of contrast most power- 
fully, 74. 

Annulets, object of, 141, 

Anthemion oinament, 147 . 

Apses, defect of numerous, 189; 
position and exterior form of, 
in English and foreign churchc.s, 
188. 

Arab architecture, 89. 

Arch, first use of the, 169. 

Arche.s, origin of depressed, 17.3; 
four-centred, or Tudor, 173 ; thrcc- 
centred, Winchester nave, 174, 

Architect, he should study tlie pre- 
vioi>s productions of his art, 109 ; 
evils of taking one master for the 
favourite to the cxclu.sion of the 
rest, 112. 

Architects, how they should imitate 
nature, 102. 

Architecture defined, 1 ; aims of, 29 ; 
application of, 8; cause of the ugli- 
ness of buildings, 5 ; cause of Uie 
distinctive character of angular and 
curvilinear forms being neglected 
in, 72 ; correction of optical and 


esthetic illnsions in, 144 : compa- 
rison of, with music, 19 ; compa- 
lison of, with other arts, 20; dead 
st^’Ies, ahsurdness of attempting to 
revive, 238; difference between 
architectural and unarchitectural 
buildings, 3 ; distinction between 
building and, 2; state of English, 
227 ; evils of hypocrisy in, 11 3 ; ex- 
pression of, 24; expression, plain 
to the unprejudiced mind, 20; 
general idea of, erroneous, 8 ; in- 
fluence of association on, 22 ; 
natural^ 8; necessity of, 3; new 
style of, not required at present, 
238; no substitute for thought in, 
231; objects of, 1 ; poetry of, 28; 
public and architects'' opinion, rela- 
tive value of, 233 ; pure, dciined, 
230 ; rise and f.all of the schools of, 
221 ; tensile system of construction 
offers an opportunity for forming a 
new style, 241 ; theories of harmo- 
nious proportion, 38 ; inconsistency 
of ditto, 30 ; use of precedent in, 
231. 

Architrave, Doric, 138. 

Arciiation, tlie main principle of 
Gothic architecture, 1.38. 

Arithmetical spiral, absence of beauty 
in the, 52. 

Art, real object of, 113. 

Arts, Fergusson’s classification of, 17 ; 
extract from his table of, 18. 

Beauty, Alison on the characteristics 
of, 60. 

Beauty in building, 11. 

Beauty, different kinds of, 59 ; lowest 
kind of visible colour, 32. 

Beauty of form, 43; best studied 
from unmeaning objects, 45 ; can 
the eye ap])rcciate, 43. 
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(beauty and ornament, difference be- 
... tween, 11. 
meauty of repetition, 40. 

Kiiuty, test to distinguish ornament 
L ffom, 15; two opposite characters 
of, (JO. 

Heauty of uniformity, 42. 

Beauty without ornament, 14. 
B^uuvais cathedral, arrangements of, 
194; roofing of, 194 ; triforium of, 

^ 198. 

‘-Building, beauty in, 11 ; beauty in- 
clcpoiidciit of ornament, 12; dif- 
ference between architecture and, 
2 ; injurious tendency of tasteless, 
10; pl^nncss not incompatible 
with beauty, 13; politeness in, 9; 
use of politeness in, 8. 

Buildings, ugliness of, when de- 
signed only with a view to con- 
venience, 3 ; cause of the ugliness 
of, 5 ; correction of, the province 
of architecture, 7. 

Buildings of savages have always 
some symu:etry, 7. 

Buttr<‘ss chapels of continental 
churt Uos, roofing of, 198. 
ButtroH-^os, effect of pinnacles on, 
197 n. 

Buttresses, importance of, in Gothic 
architecture, 188. 

Buttro.sses of Amiens cathedral, 187. 
Byzantine vaulting described, 161; 
inferiority of, to Homan, 162; 
use of, by Wren, 162 ; by Soufllot, 
162. 

Chalk, use of, for vaulting, 165. 
Circular windows, 207. 

Cologne cathcdr;U, 192 ; aisle roof- 
ing of, 198 ; triforium of, 193. 
Colosseum, falsehood in the construc- 
tion of the, 156. 

Colour, effect of, on the uneducatfd 
eye, 32 ; liarmony of, 34 ; compa- 
rison between the harmony of 
colour and that of sounds, 35; 
harmony of sounds and colour de- 
scribed, 36 n. 

Colouring, laws of harmonious, 87- 
Column, Doric, 138 ; fluting of thi*, 
139; abacus of, 138; siiaft, 139. 
Columns, modes of sN iatiiig, 140 ; 
Doric (lilting, 140; reeding, 140; 
scalloping, 140. 

Compres.“ile, or Gothic system of con- 
struction, 123. 


Concavity, effect of contrast mofi* ? 
shown in, than in convexity, 76. 

Conoidal vaulting, 170. 

Construction, first style of, or that of 
vertical pressure, 122 ; second, or 
compressile system, 123 ; third, or 
tensile system, 125. 

Constructive truth, 120. 

Constructive unity, 120. 

Contrast described, 53; beauty of 
uniformity is derived from, 54; 
forms which most povrerfully ex- 
hibit the principles of, 74 ; ^orms 
classified according to their amount 
of gradation or contrast, 77 ; i>rin- 
cipTe of, predominant in Greek 
temples, 131. 

Contrast and gradation, opposite 
effects of, 69 ; cause of the cha- 
racters of, bell-., neglected in archi- 
tecture, 72 ; division of f-^rnis into 
five classes, according to their de- 
grees of, 78 ; Heynolds on, 71. 

Contrasted division, principle of, 195. 

Convexity, gradation more prevalent 
in, than in concavity, 76. 

Copying, evils of, 192 n. 

Corinthian order, an indication of 
the decline of Greek art, 151. 

Corinthian ordoi', disposition of forms 
in the, 83. 

Cornice, absurdity of the modern, 
133 ; excellence of the Greek, 132; 
false, 133; Doric, necessity of the, 
131 ; object of tho floating soifite 
of the Doric, 137. 

Cross vault invented by the Homans, 
159 ; principle of, ex;)laiucd, 159 ; 
groins of, 160. 

Curvature, beauty of, 50. 

Curvea, beauty of, 55 ; Hogarth’s 
principle, 55; junction of, 56; 
rules for avoiding ungraceful, 58 ; 
theory of curvilinear beauty, 67. 

Deception in architecture, evil of, 113. 

Decoration described, 118. 

Decoration not a fine art, 21. 

Decoration, falsehood of, 118. 

Division, principle of, contrasted, 
195; graduated, effect of, 195 ». 

Dome, [irinciplo of the, more simple 
than the arch, 159. 

Doorway of Greek Ic-.nples, cause o 
them^eing placed at the ends, 129. 

Doric order, constructive and decora* 
t>ve t uth In the, ISO. 
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Doric order, column, 138; abacus, 
138 ; annulet, 141 ; shaft, 139 ; flut- 
ing of the shaft, 139 ; diminution 
and entasis of the shaft, 142; an 
example of generalised Imitation, 
106. 

Doric order, comice, 131 ; object of 
the sloping soffites, 137. 

Doric order, frieze, 133 ; reasons for 
the, 134. 

Doric order, frieze, origin of the drops, 
136 ; objects of the triglyplis, 136. 

Doric order, fret, 149. 

Doric order, principle of contrast in 
the, 131. 

Doric sculptures, 151. 

Doric temples, disposition of forms 
in the, 81 ; presence of colour in 
the, 152. 

Doric works, desecration of, with 
painted ornaments, 152. 

Dorus, imagination of, 154. 

Durability of the vertical system of 
constraction, 126. 

Early English pointed style, described, 

202 . 

Early German pointed style, 203. 

Ease, expression of, by winding 
forms, 62. 

Egyptian buildings, forms present 
in, 81. 

Egyptian frieze, 135. 

Elliptic rib in vaulting, trial and 
rejection of, 167 ; examples of, 
167. 

England, plan of the Gothic build- 
ing of, 184. 

English Gothic^ chief peculiarity of, 
195. 

English school of architecture, 226. 

Expression, 21 ; association not to be 
confounded with, 22 ; effect of, on 
architecture, 24 ; kinds of, 24 ; in 
architecture plain to the unabused 
taste, 26 ; province of, 24 ; of vege- 
table forms, 67. 

Fan tracery vaulting, 170. 

Fergusson’s classifleation of arts, 17 ; 
example of his table, 18. 

Flatness in building, 96 ; how avoided, 
97. 

Florentine school of architecture, 222. 

Fog and sunlight, different effects of, 
75 n. 

Formal beauty, 43 ; best ttudied from 


meaninglep objects, 44; elements 
of, 46 ; principle of, depending on 
a combination of unity and variety 
47 ; simple cases of ditto, 49 ; ex- 
amples of ditta 51* application of 
the principle., 52. 

Formeret, term described, 167. 

Forms that most exhibit the prin 
ciplcs of contrast and gradation, 


Forms classified according to their 
amount of contrast and gradation, 
77. 


Forms, division of, into five cbissos, 
78; distribution of, in buildings, 


France^ plan of the Gothic buildings 

French school of architecture, 226. 
Fret, 149; value as an oraameiit^ 
149; Reynolds on the, 150. 

Frieze, reasons for the, 134. Doric^ 
133 ; origin of the drops or gutUe, 
136 ; reasons for the triglyphSj 
136. Egyptian, 135. Greek, 135. 


'Generalisation ticcessaiy in artistic 
imitations, 103. 

Geometrical spiral, beauty of the, 52. 

German Gothic plans, 181; grouping 
of towers in Gothic buildings, 182. 

Gilding, properly used, not a decep- 
tion, 117. 

Gcethe on Gothic architecture, 8. 

Gothic or compressible system of con- 
struction, 124. Arcuation, its main 
principle, 158. Avenues, propor- 
tion of height to breadth, 190; 
proportions not influenced by the 
use of arching, 191 ; arrangement 
and dimensions of openings in, 
191; low proportioned, tlio pre- 
vailing fault of English Gothic 
buildings, 191. Buttresses, im- 
portance of, in, 188. Character- 
istics, 201. Completion of the sys- 
tem, 208; differences of, in its 
most perfect state, 208. Decline 
of, 215 ; cause of the decline, 178. 

Gothic system described, 155; de- 
tails of, 201 ; distinction between 
Romanesque and, 157 ; early vari- 
eties of, 202 ; expression of, 209 ; 
fall of, 216 ; causes affecting ditto, 
217; forms properly arranged in, 88. 
General plan of . Gothic buildings, 
179; English, 184; French, IM; 
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general defect in the, 197 ; reme- 
died by A. Walsingham, 196 ; 
importance of his improTcment, 
108 ; effect of the ccnM octagon 
on the avenues, 197 ; German, 180; 
German grouping of towers, 182 ; 
local peculiarities of tho general 
plans, 179. Gradual progression 
of, 203 ; importance of the pointed 
arch, 157; panelling, error of re- 
ducing to a source of ornament, 
213; progress in Germany, 204; 
proportions of French examples, 
190 ; proportions of English exam- 
ples, 190 ; remarks on the decline 
of, 216 ; retrospective glance at the 
system, 219; spires and pinnacles 
of the German Gothicists, 205. 

Gothic and Greek systems, opposi- 
tion of, 208 ; chief points of con- 
trast, 208. 

Gothic vaulting, early, 1C5; differ- 
ence between Roman and, 165; 
complexity of vaulting problems, 
169 ; compound circular ribs, 168 ; 
conoidal, 171 ; elliptic ribs, 167 ; 
fan tracery, 170; of Henry VIl/s 
Chapel, 175 ; introduction of tierce- 
rons, 167 ; ribs of, 179 n. 

“ Goihicesque ” imitations, 218. 

Gradation described, 53 ; prejudicial 
effect of, on picturesqueness, 99. 
See also Contrast, 

Graduate divisions, effect of, 195 n. 

Grandeur the effect of contrast, 71. 

Grandeur of the vertical system of 
construction when properly treated, 
126. 

Greek architecture: comice, excel- 
lence of the, 131 ; correction of 
avsthetic illusions in, 144; correc- 
tion of optical illusions, 144 ; dis- 
position of forms in, 81 ; expres- 
sion of, 200 ; frieze, 135 ; modifi- 
cations in the employment of, 151 n. 

Greek and Gothic, opposition of, 208 ; 
chief points of contrast, 208. 

Greek structure, unity of general 
design in, 127. 

o'rcek temples, cause of the doorwr.y 
being placed at the ends, 129; 
cornice across the ends of. Its ne- 
cessity, 131 ; high steps an essential 
part of, 130 ; object of the oblong 
form being employed, 128; prin- 
ciple of contrast pred mlnant in, 
131. 


Groins defined, 160. 

Harmony of sounds and colours, de- 
acribed, 36 n. 

Hcniy VII.^8 Chapel, vaulting of, 
175; difficulties overcome in the, 
176. 

Hcrmogencs, pseudo-dipteral temple 
of, 197 n. 

Hogarth’s principle of the beauty of 
curvature, 55. 

Iloratii, tomb of the, 205 n. 

Imitation and deception, difference 
between, 115; difference between 
copying and, 102; generalisation 
necessary in artistic, 103 ; general- 
isation proved by tho Doric column, 
106 ; Kir J. Reynolds on, 110. 

Incrustations and' veneers, proper use 
of, 116. 

Ionic columns, 146; origin of, 146 
defects of the Asiatic examples, 
147 ; antnemion ornament of the 
147. 

Ionic order, disposition of forms in 
the, 83. 

Italian schools of architecture com- 

{ )ared, 225; corruptions of the 
attcr, 88. 

Latin cross, buildings built on tho 
plan of the, 181 n. 

Light, different effects of sun and 
fog, 75 n. 

Lightness, false notions of, 94. 

Limbs of animals models for the 
form of columns, Ac., 107. 
Limburgh, seven towers of, 183. 
London house bacl(s described, 3. 

Ma^itude and multitude, the prin- 
ciples considered, 187 ; English 
preference of multitude, 187 ; pre- 
valence of the English typo in the 
churches of Normandy, 189. 
Marburg, roof of tho church of, 193 ; 

roofs of the aisles, 194. 

Marigold windows, 207 n. 

Mausolus, monument of, 147 n. 
Mentz cathedral, vaulting of, 163. 
Milan cathedral, aisles of, 194; de- 
scribed, 192. 

Moorish architecture, 89. 

Morris’s forms proper for building, 39. 
Music, comparison of architecture 
wUk. 19. 
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Music, expression of, 20. 

Naturaharchitecture, 8. 

Nature, to imitate, the highest aim 
of architecture, 101 ; how it should 
bo imitated by architects, 102. 

Necking described, 133 ; reasons for 
tlie, 134 

Oblong form, purpose for which it 
was employed by the Greeks for 
temples, 128. 

Ocular recognition of beauty consi- 
dered, 43. 

Originality, Reynolds on, 110. 

Ornament and *beauty, difference be- 
tween, 11. 

Ornament docs not possess expres- 
sion, 21. 

Ornament, meanness increased by, 
10; overcharged, 15; superfluity 
of, a proof of the decline of taste, 
151 ; test to distinguish beauty 
from, 15. 

Ornaments, value of architectural, 
149 a. 


Parapet, a feature derived from the 
Gothic, 133 n. 

Parthenon, desecration of the, with 
coloured ornaments, 151 ; its claim 
to bo considered the most perfect 
example of Doric architecture, 153, 

Perpendicular style, origin of the, 
211 ; constructive truth of the, 
212; errors of, 213. 

Persepolis, Pro-Ionic capital from, 
146. 

Picturesquencss, 97 ; how attained, 
99; injurious effect of gradation 
on, 99 ; Uuskin on, 98. 

Philae, temple of, 100. 

Phonetic arts, 17. 

Pinnacles, effect of, on buttresses, 
197 n. ; grouping of, 205 ; grouping 
of, by the Gorman Gothicists, 205. 

1 Poetry of architecture, 28. 

Pointed arch, importance of the, 157. 

Politeness described, 0 

Politeness in building, 8. 

Proportion, theories of harmonious, 
38 ; inconsistency of, 39. 

Raffoelle’s imitation of styles, 112. 

Reeding described, 140. 

Repetition, beauty of, 40. 


Reynolds on contrast and gradation 
71 ; on imitation, 110. 

llheims cathedral, towers of, 183. 

Rocky scenery, cause of the grandeur 
of, 71. 

Roman architecture, 157 ; principles 
of, 84. 

Roman construction, falsehood Oi. 

156. 

Roman knowledge of art, 84. 

Roman modern school of architecture, 
224. 

Roman vaulting, 159; defects of, 
160. 

Roman work, durability of, 157. 

Romanesque architecture defined, 
157; cause of tlie durability of, 

157. 

Roofing of Gothic buildings, 193; 
of the double aisles of continental 
churches, 193. 

Roofing aisle of Gothic buildings, 
193. 

Roofs, form of the, of Greek tem- 

• pies, 130. 

Rose windows, 207 n. 

Rouen catliedral, towers of, 183. 

Ruskiu on deception in art, 114. 

St. Ricquier, roofing of, 193. 

St. Sophia, vaulting of, 102. 

St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, beauty of, 
199 n. 

Salisbury cathedral, roof of, 194. 

Salisbury and Amiens cathedrals 
compared, 184. 

Scalloping, 140. 

Schools, rise and fall of the, of archi- 
tecture, 221 ; Florentine, 222 ; Ro- 
man, modern, 224 ; Venetian, 223; 
Italian, compared, 225; English, 
226; French, 225; cessation of, 
227. 

Seeing defined, 6. 

Serial progressions, beauty of, 52. 

Serpentine forms, expression con- 
veyed by, 62. 

Simplicity considered, 236 n. ; mis 
takes concerning, 237. 

Soffites, sloping, object of, 127. 

Speyer cathedral, vaulting of, 163. 

Spires of Uie German Gothicists, 
205. 

Spires of Salisbury and Amiens ca- 
thedrals compared, 186. 

Spires, table of the height of Vfjlou^ 
186. 
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i$qnar& headed openings, windows, 
6ic,f fiublliiuty of, superior to 
arched, 92. 

Statical design, unity of, 121. 

Strengtii, idea of, conveyed by angu- 
lar foruis, 60. 

Striatiiig columns, various ways of, 
140. 

Sublimity, sources of, in architecture, 
90 ; Alison on sublimity of forms, 
90. 

Sublimity depends on contrast, not 
on gradation, 91. 

Sublimity, expression of power essen- 
tial to, 92 ; necessity of breadth, 93 ; 
necessity of depth, 95 ; prejudicial 
effect of gradation on, 99. 

Sun and fog light, different effects 
of, 75 n. 

Tasteless huibliiigs, injurious ten- 
dency of, 10. 

lechnic arts, 17. 

I’emplc Cliuri’h, roof of, 194. 

I'einples, Greek, 128. 

Teiidcriiess, idea of, conveyed by 
winding forms, 61. 

Tensile constructions, advantages of, 
125 ; might be made the base of a 
new style, 241. 

Tierccron described, 107 w. 

Tracery, window, origin of, 205 ; ori- 
gin of the flamboyant, 210; of 
Germany, 200 ; origin of the vege- 
tant, 211 ; perpendicular style, ori- 
gin of the, 211 ; perpendicular 
style, constructive truth of the, 212 ; 
rose, 207 n. ; varieties, 200. 

Transept, English double, 190 , ori- 
gin of, 196. 

Triforia described, 193. 

T: lglyphs of the Doric frieze, reason 
for the, 136. 

Truth, constructive, 120. 

Tudor arch, 173. 


Uniformity, beauty of, derived from 
contrast, 54; imitated from nature, 
42 ; acts upon the mind, and not 
the eye, 42. 

Vaulted avenues, table showing the 
dimensions of the most remark- 
able, 190 n. 

Vatdting, loss of the art with the de- 
cline of the Eoman power, 161 n. 
Byzantine, 161 ; revival of, in Ger- 
many, 162. Gothic, 164; see also 
Gothic* 

Vaulting, Roman, 159; defects of. 
160 ; loss of the art with the de- 
cline of Roiuaii power, 161 ; rulei 
of, 164. 

Vegelable forms, expression of, 67; 
never to be exactly copied in deco- 
ration, 68. 

Veneers, incrustations, Ac., proper iisa 
of, 116. 

Venetian school of architecture, 223. 

Vertical pressure system of construc- 
tion, 125 ; durability of, 126 ; gran 
deur of, when properly treated, 
126 ; Egyptian examples of, 127. 

Vienna, roof of the cathedral of, 193. 

Walls, effect lost by want of thicliiicss 
in, 95. 

Walsiughain, Alan do, his improve- 
ment on the Gothic plan, 196; 
effect of, 197 ; importance of his 
invention, 198 ; adopted by Wren, 
199. 

Winding forms, impression conveyed 
by, 61, 62. 

Window grouping, the origin of win- 
dow tracery, 205. 

Window jambs, effect of deep, 95. 

Window tracery, sec Tracery. 

Windows, early German pointed, 20 L 

Worms cathedral, vaulting of, 163. 

Wren, principle adoi)ted by, 88. 
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